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PREFACE, 



The following Treatise, together with those 
with which it is accompanied, was written 
many years ago for my own private amuse- 
ment and satisfaction. For I then had form^ 
pd no design of having them pubUshed to the 
world. But since 1 have been induced to 
make my thoughts in some other instances 
public, it has led me farther than I at first 
purpose^, and given ^mg encouragement to 
produce these likewise to the world, that if 
any the least good can result from them, I 
may have the happiness. of seeing it i|j scHne 
degree take place, The principal suBjects 
which I have undertaken to elucidate, have, 
I believe, been considered by me in a light 
quite new. For I do not recollect that any 
person before has followed the same mpde of 



IV PREFACE, 

illustration. Particularly in respect to the 
plagues in Egypt, it does not appear that any 
writer has observed that correspondence which 
5eems to subsist between the offence and the 
punishrpent, as well as between the people 
ai%(d their customs. %It will afford me great 
satisfaction if tjiia correspondence should ap- 
pear universally obvioug arid precise, and 
founded in truth. As what I here present to 
t]ie public is a small part of a large CQllection, 
I may possibly, if I Hve, venture to produc? 
pther observations upon similar subjects, and 
of a like tendency* For my chief labour has 
l^een, ever since I have had opportunities of 
reading, observing, and forming an unbiassed 
opijiion, to do honour to the religion which 
I profess, and to authenticate the Scriptures 
upon which it is four^ded- 
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EGYPTIAN RITES 
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OF THE eoiONISS BY #HldH tHBY WERS IKTRO* 
DUCfiD VERY EARLY IKTO GR£EC£. ** 



As some of the evidences, ccmcerning the 
religi<m and customs of Egypt, are taken from 
those which prevailed in Greece; it may be 
proper to prove, that these customs of the 
Grecians were certainly borrowed from the 
former country : and at the same time to shew, 
at what intervals, and by ^hat p(g^sons^ they 
were introduced. For if the rites alluded to 
were of late date, or doubtful origin, their au- 
thority would be of littk weight : and no |^t 
inference could.be made from them. But it 
will be found, that a near relation subsisted 
of old between the two nations : that the otie 
was in a great degree constituted by colo^ 
iiies from the other: that these emigrants 

came over to Hellas in times of very high %n- 

B 



tkjuity: most oftheto loJDg before the sug-' 
posed jsera of Troy^ and became superior to 
the original inhabitants. They brought with 
them the religion and rites of the people, from 
whence they came. . We may therefore fro^l 
the stream judge of the foiontain. 

Of s(me tavly and partici^lar 
Migrations. 

First, then, it will be proper to shew that 
Greece, according to the traditions of the na- 
tives, wasin great measure peopled from E- 
gypt. Diodorus Siculus tells us, that some 
of the principal persons upon record among 
the Athenians were from this * country : and 
. that the Athenians in general were from * 
Egypt. The Peloponnese was for the most 
part peopled by ^Dorians: and the ancient 
leaders of these Dorians, according to * Hero- 
dotus, were of the same -original, and caxne 
fr6m the satiie part of the world. The Lele- 

' V^n%mi 3f xttA rm ^Hytftowf rtfttt Aiyv^rittf xtt^a tdi^ Ain- 
90UMi. Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. p. 25. Rhodomanni. 

* Kmi ths A^nymHf in ^*tfif »^4tiiits atdt lZtUrmrrM9 H Atyvirnt, 
Ibid. p. 24. 

Herod. 1. 6. c. 54-. p. 46 L 



ges were a very ancient, and a very large, 
body of people. They spread over the coast 
of Asia Minor : and occupied many of the 
islands. They settled likewise in Greece, as 
Megara. Lelex, supposed to be the chief 
conductor, is represented as king of that place ; 
and is said to have migrated from * Egypt. 
The same people were possessed of a large 
part of * Laconia : and a Lelex is mentioned 
as the first * king of that region ; which lor a 
time had the name of Lelegia. Erectheus 
was an ancient king of Athens, but of ♦ Egyp* 
tian extraction. As he was acquainted with 
the fertility of that country, he in a time of 
scarcity is said to have imported from thence 
com for the support of bis ^ people. Some 
time before him Cecrops is said to have come > 
over; who, according to tradition, was the 

Pttusan. L 1. p. 95. 

Pausan. 1. I. p. 106. 

* Ibid. 1, 4. p, 280. * 

3 Pausan. 1. S, p. 203. 

Ahi9tMiu Diodor. 1. 1. p. 25* 
^ Diodor. L 1. p. 25. 
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first Uing in Attica. He came from ' Safe in 
Lower Egypt: all the Athenians were re- 
puted to have been originally * Saftes. After 
him another colony was brought by Danaus, 
and ' Lynceus : both of whom, as the priests 
at Thebes told Herodotus, were from a city 
of that Name, called * Chemmis, Diqdorus, 
speaking of sQme very early persons, and ocr 
cury. etwees, says, that in thpsj^ times * Danavw 
caq[>e from Egypt : and that * Cadmus arriv- 
ed soon- after. Some ip^e Cadmus rather 
prior f , and plage ]i)anaust third. Dqnaus ter- 
Ham. duxit .colmiam. Marsham. Chron. §cc. 
IX. p. 186. . : The place, from which Cadmus 
led his Golpny, is said to have been Thebes 

Ah*ttn TV *£AX«3o^ Joh. Tzetzes. Chil. 5. Hist. 18. p. 91. 
Tzetzes. Schol. in Lycoph. v. 1 1 1. 

* Ah^otiw^ uiFdixuf Xetircf9 Diodoir. 1. 1. !>• ^4. 

r<«« H rn* *T.x}<etitt. Hercxl. 1.* 2. c. dh p. i44, 

^ E9T< it XifZfitf 9F»X${ fUy^M 9cftft ru iSh/HoUtiM, Ibid. 

^ K««r« 2ff vurui rv; yj^^^i' ^f**9 t^ify^ t( AtyvitrU. JHodUTi 

t 5. p. 329. 

Ibid. . . 

7 <fr«iv4 K«i K<t?^ mx^ 0ilCd»y rm Atymrrtm* »• r* A. S Jl>«' 

melius, p. 15& 



in Upper Egypt. Melampus came from the 
same part of the ' world : whose companions 
and posterity were stiled * Melampodes : and 
resided in the region of Argos. 

Of the Rites and Customs imported. 

These emigi ants from Egypt brought with 
them into Greece the rites and ceremonies 6f 
tfie country which they ^ left. Melampus 
iiitrbduced the ♦ Dionusiaca, and all those ob- 
sdiihities with which they were accompanied. 
Hfe is Kkewise said to have first taught the 
Grcjciaris the mysteries of^ C^resj which 
were e<jually base and itapiir^. To him were 
attiibtifed the rites of lustration aod expiation; 
together with the science pfphy»c and the 

» Herod. I 2* c. 49. p. 127. Dio4oru8 Sic. K 1. p. 87, 

* Pausan. 1. 8. p. 636. ; r -^ ^ 

* Herod. 1. 2. c. ^feS. p, 184,— <. *8, 49. p. 127.--<. 50. 
p. 128.-.H:. 6%, p. ISl, S^ alio Diodorus, 1. 1. p. 20, 2K 
ako p.. 6?, 63; aiid 86. % 

kffut^ tun vi|jfv ^90*1891 %^ rw* src^MTifv f« jp<a>y.> ■ i T #f y m 
^iOXi »■ MiAg/wryy if «. 9 • mer«y«MyxMf« Hexod. L 2. C. 49» 

p. 127. . , . , 

tv/£am)( T«f A«ifs i«^«( ^mUs vf^upfAjiHf. Cleinens Cohort* 
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art of ' augury, Herodotus says, that almost 
all the names of the Grecian deities came from 
^ Egypt. Diodorus' Siculus, though he enter- 
tains some doubts about many of these ancient 
traditions, yet allows, from the evidence of the 
Athenians, that the Eleusinian mysteries were 
imported in the time of Erectheus : and that 
there was a great conformity between the re- 
ligious ceremonies of ^Attica and Egypt: and 
a wonderful likeness between the people of 
each nation. We may trace the country from 
whence Cadmus came, by the mysterious his- 
tory, with which his arrival was "attended. 
For it is said, that as he journeyed towards his 
place of settlement in Baeotia, he was con- 
ducted by a ^ cow, which had a luna:^ mark, 

{ Apollodonis> I. 1. p. .90. edit. Heynjc. . 
? X>^fi3v .<» >^«N nmpt^ ret nvo/utrgt r^t ^mv 4 A<ytt^«Sf i^nXvfc tq 
mv 'EA^^ft)**. Herod. 1. 2. c. 50. p. 128. 

sttnti^^n^-fft u EXiVTm, tj( ri ^i rat hftetf tuu ct^)^TvrtK 
i^0wrtti I'^it A^HUUi nm Av^xnrtmi, Tui fm^ ^^ lBvp»A9r«^ aegrt 

1. 1. p. 25, 26. 

CK sr^^fi^s.— f^^JL 2i |j(«Ti(«( ns$ &«$ xXftf^tf; 9%f»Mvt ftxuuu AfVMi, 

fiK«tr^y«i jcvxAai r4« SiA^v^o ^^^* ''<! ^Aii^iK* PauS. l.|9. p. 733* 



on her sides. But this, however inveloped, 
means only that he was directed by an ora- 
cle: which oracle was properly of Eg3rpt. 
Fpr at Momemphis in that country was an 
oracular ' heifer, which had these marks : and 
had the same divine honours, as the ^ Apis 
and Mnevis in other places. The cow and 
heiJGer were held universally by the Egyptians 
in gfcat reverence, as being sacred to ^ Isis, 
The rites pf this goddess were about this time 
broughjt into ^ Greece,.; and were kept up par- 
ticularly in Attica. . In other places they be- 
came in great measure effaced. : but among 
the Athenians her name was preserved, and 
they used to the Jast to swear by ^ IsiS. In 
short, the far greater part of the Grecian rites 
ftnd ceremonies was imported from ^ Egypt. 

Atvx6f r;^D^* hctirt^h ;rf^i?rX«it«( tfi/rii ftnfns* Scholia in Aristop. 
T^r^»^.if. 1256/ 

» ,r^ipwM l^him Ctff /i{*. Strab. |. 17. p. 1155. 

£m Tf AtXraf )mc< f{«r mvm, r$it fUf «(^«^ r$H h 9nMm (&$) 



At Memphis, and Heliopolis. « Ibic}. . - 



3 Herod. 1. 2. c. 40. p. 122. k 3. c. 27. p. 208. 
^ According to Diodoirus in the time of Erectlieus. ' 1. 1# 
p. 25. ' ' 

^ Diodor. L 1. p. 26. T«y Irif— *-i^PM<i. 
AAyvxTMi 110-1 0$ vrtnnntfum* km 9M^4L tut^f 'E^XntH ^i^«^D««n. 

Herpd. 1. 2. c. 58. p. 13U 



Coficcrn^ f^, TifffCff fxtken these Mysteriej 4in4 
t&esfi Fpxw ^Wonhip^ wert^ intrgducjed.: • :, 

It is iri^mfest frota what Has been already 
said, that the teligibnand the deities of Greece 
were introduced in very early times : and thejr 
must have becrj much prior in the' country, 
from whence they were borrowed, rience 
Sir John marsham with the greatest probabi-r 
lity imagines, " that they were established in 
Egypt before the time of Mpses. • Festa 
-/Egyptiprum t^niporibus Mosaicis vetustiora 
fiiisse nieritp yideri po^unt. This may be in- 
ferred from the tinaes, in which these persons 
are supposed to have lived, by whom the rites 
were imported into Greece. The first Gre-r 
cian ^ fathers have endeavoured to lower the 
dates of these transactipns, in order to raise 
the aera of Moses, that Ije may be found prior 
to any history of Greece : as if truth depend- 
ed u^on priority; and the cause of .i religion 
were hurt by any foreign preten^bns to anti- 
c^uity. They hpweyet allow these emigrarits 
a very early date ; and place them many age§ 

' Chfod. Canon, p; 18& 

^ See Just. JMUrtyr^ p. ]8, 14* Tadanus Assyrius^ g. 
274> 5. Theop. ad Autola p. S9S> 8. and 399. 



before the aera of Troy : and still farther from 
the first Olympiad. Eusebius, who studied 
the chronology of the ancients with great cM- 
gence^ seems to come nearest to the truth. 
And hi3 system, however by some di§pute<J| 
appears in respect to these very early occur- 
rences to be the best founded. 

Among the various migrations into Greece, 
there are three, which are particularly Noticed 
by him,. and by other writers. The first was 
under,' Cecrops. His arrival is by Arch- 
bishop Usher, from the evidence of * Euse- 
bius, adjudged to the year of the Julian period 
3158, ante Christum 1556, and fifteen years 
after the:aBra of Moses, which was P, J. 3143. 
His birth must . havp been antecedent. The 
next colonies were brought over at difFecent 
intervals by Danaus and 'Cadmus. The for- 
mer is supposed by the same writer, according 
to the (computation of Eusebius, to jaave left 

' S^eSir J^ft MarAiip, Chron. Can. p. 15. ^ * 

^ ChroDol. p.> li. 

In his tjme Moses flourished. THurtt h ritvt Mavwnf ^»{ '£C- 
^mt pfw^i^rr: Euseb. Chron. p. 27. Cecrops is referred to 
the most ancient times. 1Ut» }f r^mnt* n^$fuikv9j tuu Ar?^^ 
Mil EiFifttikftt MMi 4 it^hmf Kf»{i^i »*t jU»» * Ckqien^ Alexai|d» 
^trom. 1. L p. 980. 
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Egypt in the year X P. 5230 : ante Christum 
I4f84, about seventy-rtwa years after' Cecrops: 
and eightyHseyen firoixs thf birth of Moses, 
Cadmus is placed somewhat antec^ent^^md 
in the time of the same patriarch. But it is 
probable, that he left Egypt more early : or 
^t least, that a colony of Cadmonians left that 
country long before their settlement in Hellas. 
For it is said of Cadmus, that befpre he came 
to Greece he, together with Phoenix, resided 
and reigned in the region of Tyre and Sidon. 

t^sXOovreg u; rip "Sv^tav Tvgu zat ^ii^o^ sCdeo*^- 

Xiviruif. " Cadmus and Phoenix, ^fter they 
"had left Thebes in Egypt, and wci?e arrived 
** at Tyre and Sidon, reigned in those places.'* 
Now the Cadmoiiite is mentioned by ' Moses, 
among the nations of Canaan, or in its vicini* 
ty, as early as the days of Abraham. Hence 
we may be led to form conjectures concern- 
ing the great antiquity of this people. 

There is likewise an obscure history of a 

' Usher^s Chronol. p. 1&» 

Concenung these migrations see Biodorus Sic £cI6ga, 
p. 921. 
* Euseb. Chron. p. 27. Syncellus> p. 152. 
? Genesis, xv. 19. 
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person named » Apis, who came from Egypt 
to Argos: where he succeeded that ancient 
prince Phoroneus. From him the country is 
»^id to have had the name of Apia. He 
brought with him the learmng of his country: 
and was esteemed both as a prophet, and a 
physician. 

Thus haye I given an account of some of 
the most ^arly migrations from Egypt into 
Greece ; and of the persons by whom the co- 
Iqnies are supposed to have been , conducted. 
I aipt scflsible^ that those accounts we mixed 
,with fable ; and there are many,^ if not ima-t 
ginary, yet mistals-eij chara.cter§ .alluded to in 
the process of Qrecian chronology j upon 
whicji there can be no just dependence. I 
do not believe that any such persons reigned 
at Argos as In^chus 2 or Phoroneus, w6^wi^m 
Tgwrpg ; pr ae Atlas in IVfauritania, or 9^ Hel- 

' AvriK )i X^K^^ AiFtUf vnin r«)i 
UaXtu MUtX^rui fsnsg utrfja XIH^'* 

f • T. A. iEtchyli Supplices, v. 266. 
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Icn, or Deucalion . in Thessaly . The history 
of Cecrops and Danaus is to my apprehension 
of another climate and aera. They were each 
imported into Greede, and afterwards adopted 
and ingrafted upon the histories of the coun- 
try. Yet I make no doubt, but that persons 
stiled Qecropidae, DanaM^, Apidanei', and the 
like, came over from Egypt : and though their 
arrival may not be precisely determined, yet 
we may plainly perceive, that it was at differ- 
ent intervals, and in very remote ages. In 
short, these colonies from Egypt were of so 
high antiquity, that from the rites which they 
imported, ive may judge bf those which pre- 
vailed' in the time of Moses. For they, who* 
in^rbduced those rites, were of Egypt, and- 
either cotertlporary with that lawgiver, or an- 
tecedent to him. This will wafrant any appli-^ 
cation which I miy sometimes rtilke to thci 
traditions arift customs of Greece, whcii I' have 
occasioti td illusthtfe by them thfe rites land 
Sw>rship of Egypt . In like mafilief,! shall 
have recourse to the i-eligion and mysteries of 
tb^ Sidonians, Tyrians, and Babylonians : as 
they wepe undoubtedly of great antiquity. 
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,qOIiK»BiWN© THE JWa^QlomTS QB. 
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AND OF THEIR PROPRIETV. . ^ 



PART t'IRSr. -■'-^- 

1 ,${1^)44^ now pBoceed.^. the giceati>bj<?c<,: 
wjlaj(?h I.JjadpiiginjOiy in vi^ yi»iftwmfcqt, 
d^ribc the ]iec4U$uity;..9£ God'^ juc^ilOfiXK^; 
iq)([^ ftm^^^ptiapis^; an^ ^^^ew how jjgf. 
Ui^^csf^t. th^y ?vieye 591. ^hcir opq:^tji©n.; [9Q4' 
p^<^arly ^flaptedtpi the p^ie, «j»o«a,whoi»; 
tb(5y were inflicted.' They would ^^avev^^^. 
nwMof divyie power tp any jp^l^o^nfljg^ 
a^rth,: ..at Nineve,^^ B^yl9ni;,,in iCajtjthiee,. 
oc Tyse. But th^y ^e..'jei^V4>lK. >¥»%^ ■ 
in respect tp the-JEgyptiansj.^d^ Byq:y-iijr- 
stance ha^ne . a: stript vs&fem^ to , th^ idqiJla* 
try : such as cannot be so particularly applied 
to any other people. 
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THE FIRST PLAGUE. 
THE RIVER TURNED TO BLOOD : 

Exodus, Chap; viii 

Ycr<; 17. Thus saith the Lord. In this thou 
shah know J that I am the^ Lord: Behold j I will 
smite with the rod^ that is in mine hand^ upon the 
waters^ which are in the river ^ and they shall be 
turned to blood. 

V. 18. And the fish^ that is in the river ^ 
shall die: and the river shall stink : and the 
Egyptians shall lothe to drink of the water of the 
river. 

V. 19. And the Lord spake unto Moses. Say 
uttto Aaronj Take tky rody and stretch dut thine 
hand upon the waters of Egypt ^ upon their 
streams^ upon their river Sy and upon their ponds ^ 
end upon all their pools of water ^ that they may 
become bhod; and that th^re may be blood through-t 
out aU tJu land of Egypt ^ both in vessels ofwood^ 
and in vessels of stone. 

V. 20. And Moses and Aaron did s&y as the 
Lord commanded: and he lift up the rod and smote 
the waters that were in the river y in the sight of 
Pharaohy and in the sight of his servants : and ail 
the waters that were in the river^ were turned 
to blood. 
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V. 21. jind the fish that was in tht rivet 
died; and the river stank. 

This judgment brought upon the Egyp- 
tians is very remarkable^ ajid iutroduced with 
great propriety, though the scope of it may 
not at first be obvious. It was a punisKi|?ient 
particularly well adapted to that bliridied and 
infetuated people : as it shewed th^m the base-"^ 
ness of those elements, which they reverenced, 
and the insufficiency of the gods, in which 
they trusted. And this knowledge was very 
salutary to the Israelites ; as it warned tlieiri 
not to fall into the same, or any similar, ido- 
latry ; when they had seen it thus debsused 
and exposed, and attended with such accumu- 
lated evil. The Egyptians honoured the * 
Kile with a religious reverence ; and valued 
therriselves much upon the excellence df tlieir 
* river. Nor was this blind regard confined 
to the Egyptians only, but obtained in many 
parts of the '' world V so th^t it was expedient 

^ OiHw ym^ ivftt ir^ (idr tifut$H) A4yv^^M9,.i9 • NmXh.* Plu- 
tarch. Is; et Osir. p. 355. 

* N«*A«r T«» 9Ftirt^» tutt rumi^ njf x^^»^ Idem. Sympos. k 
8. p. 729. 

^ £ir> «v ntti itt^fenv rifm, Maxiffitld Tyrifl^^ edp. 8. p. 
79. See Heliodorus, 1. 9. p. 425. and 449. 
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for the children of Israel to be timely warned 
against suth blindness and infatuation. He^ 
rodotus says of the ■ Persians, that of all things 
rivers were held in the highest veneration. 
They worshipped them, and offered to them 
sacrifices: nor would they suffer anything to 
be thrown into them, that could possibly pol- 
lute their * waters. The like obtained among 
the ' Medes, Parthians, and the Sarmatians. 
We read in Homer of the sanctity, in which 
rivers were held in Greece, Among these 
more especially were the i Spercheius, Peneiis, 
* AcheloUs, and Alpheiis. The last had al- 

' Si!«m»i iTTeifitii fttiXH'tt* 1« 1« C. IS8. p* 69. 

mii tiKkn tUmrn «i^<«{AP^i. Herod. I. 1. c. 188. p. 69. 

^ The two great objects of worship seem to have been 
Fire and Boater. Ti fui Z«v^«^Mmv mm^mktyut^ ii Mt^f •)#{•« 

«y«x^r« fM4m f ^rv^ xm viti^ ii^«Nff. Oem* Alex. Cohort. 
p. 56. * 

Parthis — ^prseclpua amnibus veneratio* Justin* I. 4fl. c. S. 
J uratur ab illis. 

Ignis et unda deus. Sidonius Apollin. carin. 2. p. 245. 

^ To this river Achilles had preserved his fine batr for an 
offering. Homer. II. i^. v» 142. 

09 0fm$XMi ^^ f9 nsyiMVj— «v AtrmX^tf w^h v»* AxiA«r«y« »• r. A. 

• Maximus Tyriusi Diss. 8. p. 79. 
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tars, and sacrifices offered to him iyx common 
with * Diana. The Phrygians mdde the like 
offerings to the * Marsyas and Mseander. 

But no nation carried their re.verence to 
such an extravagant degree of idolatry, as the 
Egyptians* They looked upon their ri^r not 
only as consecrated to a deity ; but, if we 
may believe some authors, as their chief na* 
tional ^ god: and worshipped it according^ly. 
The people above Syene stiled the Nile Siris, 
and * Sirius, which was the name of Osiris, 

' Axpttf Mtu A^^nfuii $vv€if wi If^ C<#^. Pausan* 1. 5. p. 
412. , 

upon first Nem. Ode of Pindar, p. S21. 

juM M«i«p}(«y — ^wo-i ^(vyH r*ii iF$r»fUiim Max. Tyi. Diss. 8. 
p. 87. •• , 

^ The words of Heliodorus are rematkable*->-*-ei«^A«tfy0-< 

TM KuXbv Atyv^rrm, xm K^MTT«M»y m Mfytr^r ayvrtf rnvrtfiufUf 
•tfg«vy vf wrttf&»f «ii^niy«^«vm(. .^thiop. 1. 9. p. 423. 

♦ They were the Ethiopians. 

Xt^t§ vw A<(U?r«fy »i»A<r»fratf. Dionys. V. 223. 

Nilus-r^damnum Siris noniinatus per aliquot millia. Pliny, 
1. V. c. ix. p. 255. 

Xvnfn TfXH fMfn Atyv9pru tuu A^6^^Tmi nri «w Kf(X«i, fuCi* jy 
mfMtm 2i^<« • iTTMfbf. Steph. By2ant« 

Sfi^M^ • HXiH. Hesych. and Suidas. 

Xm(i«$ HiXtH* Orph. ArgonauticSy v. 118. 

To 0«-f^iy Su^iM. Diodor. 1. 1. p. 11. 

c 
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And the ^n: and upon solemn occasions 
made invocations to it as their chief ' guardian 
.and * protector. They supposed, that it gave 
birth to all their deities, who were born upon 
its 4 banks : and that the Nile was particular*- 
ly the fethex of Vulcan, * H^m^og. Hence 
there were temples erected to his honour; 
and a city called after his * name, Nilopolis ; 
in which he was particularly worshipped: 
and there were ^ fativals and rites, stiled 

Sei^. ^i^0i i *HA4«^y Ktti 2fi^<«$. . Suidas. 

0«-i{4$ ff ly • Nf<Ao$. Easeb. Prsep. Evan. L S. c. 11. p. 116. 
^ ' n«Tf^« %ttt s«^(«. Plut. Symp. 1. 8. p. 729. 

^AiyifTTu ziv, NiiAf. Parmeoo Byzant. apud. Athenacum^^ 
1. 5. p. 203. 

Scholiast upon Pindar — Tav NiiA«f «im t9 dun ^^u *«^« 

KfiAav ^uff-w, ^ ntfyftiinin> ■ Aiyvirrii Zfv, Kt<Af« Find. Pyth. 
Ode 4. V. 99. p. 2L9. 

3 ■ uvrttfMn N«Alir| ir{«( » utu T«$ Td»y duwv yfH#tf( 

v9r«^$«e<. Diod. Sic. 1. 1. p. t2. 

* Diog. Laertius in Prodemio. 

Vulcanus — Nilo natus. Cicero de Uat Deer* 1. S. c. 
22. p. IZ*!. Gronov. 

^ N8iX» T»A<5 (uTo* NfiAwrdXis) Aiyvgw, ■ I Um *Ii{«» NmA» 

tntotfi^. Steph. Byzant. from Hecatxus. 

A<yvirTi«< r« KfiX«, U^r^f trttvinf*u wttrrn tutt vturtu, xt^wHi 
rvf Do-ot^fyaf «(3«v0-i T* NiiAf ttitti i^ rm Am «e}«vflriy. Nonni Syna-« 

goge apud Greg. Nazianz. cont. Jul. edit. Etonens. p. 16S,. 
169. 
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' Neiloa Sacra, which were obseii^ed all over 
Egypt. As they received so much benefit 
from their river, they held water in general 
sacred, as * Julius Firmicus has observed:— 
iEgypti incolse, aquarum beneficia percifllen- 
tes, aquam colunt, aquis supplicant, aquas su-* 
perstitios& veneratipne prcteequuntUTi 

Antiquity oftUs Worshipi ^ 

These superstitions^ and this veneration for 
the river prevailed, as we may presume, even 
in the time of Moses. This may be inferred 
from the like notions being to be-found in the 
most early ages among the Syrians and Baby- 
lonians. The same prevailed in Greece; They 
wercrbrought over to the last region. by colo- 
nies from Egypt ; and appear to haVe been 
of very early date. SThe ancient Grecians 
supposed many of their kings and ^ heroes to 
have been the offspring of rivers: and the 
Sea, or Oceanus, was esteemed the father of 

' Heliodorus -ffithiop. 1. 9. p. 424. 

* P. S. I believe^ iif many of these infltMicefi, it was to 
the deity, from whom the river had its liame, that these riteft 
and honours were directed. Yet the Nile undoubtedly wai 
highly reverenced. 

* Pelias, Neleus, Achilles. 

Cs 
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their * god^.^ This was borrowed from Egypt^ 
for the natives of that country esteemed the 
Nile, to be the * ocean, and called it in very 
ancient times by that name. They pronoun- 
ced it Oceames, or rather Oceanes — Cl»%avni$ 
which by the Greeks was rendered ^ Clic%etvo^t 
Oceanus, and from hence they deduced their 
deities. There was therefore a great propri- 
lety in the judgment brought upon this peo- 
ple by Moses. They must have felt the ut- 
itiost astonishment and horror, when they be- 
held their sacred stream changed and polluted: 
and the divinity whom they worshipped so 
shamefully foiled and debased- And these ap- 
pearances must have had a salutary effect up- 
dn the Israelites; as they were hencse warned 
not to accJede to this species of idolatry : but 
to have it eVer in conterapt, as well as abhor**^ 
rence. 

^ tlKittn9 n ^MfD yitttrn ,xm ftm^tt Tnhv. Honier» II. 1. £.. 
T. 201. 

* '0« y«j Apyw^TTwi w^^grif Ciximuf UM$ tw iitd( avrm itHmfuk 
NfiA«y. Diod. 1. 1. p. 12. 

Aiiiii-< QmMff. Ibid. p. 17. From hence we may learn that 
the rites imported from Egypt to Greece were of very early 
date^ 
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The Peculiarity <^the Funiskment. 

It is to be observed, that God ijiight, if it 
had been the divine pleasure, have many dif- 
ferent ways tainted and polluted the streams 
of Egypt. But he thought pf oper to change 
it Jp bjood. Now the Egyptians, an4 espe- 
cially their priejsts^ were particularly nice and 
4e]icate in their outward habit^ and rites': and 
there was nothing, which they abhorred more 
than blood. They seldpm admitted any \ 
bJoQcJy. ^sacrifices: and with. the least stain of 
gore . they would h^ye thought themselves 
deeply polluted, • Their afFectatioii of purity 
was so great, that they could not b?ar to come 
within contact with a * foreigner ; or even 
to handle hijs clothes; but to touch a dead 
body was an abomination, and required to be 
immediately expi^tedt Martianus Capella 
pentions, ths^t the priests wore sandals njade 

* Porphyry m%^i mae^ff^, p. 16*. 

Nunquam fas fuit iEgypdis pecudibus, et ^guine, 9e4 
precibus et thure solo ptacare deos. Macrob* 1. 1. c. 7. p. 
150. 

n efas illic foetum jugulare capellae. Juv. Sat. 14. 

^ See Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1 1 54.rrHerodotus says, 0«li 

♦1. p. j?s. 
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of papyrus, to prevent as they walked any such 
accidental pollution. Gdceos p^terea ex pa- 
pyro subligavit, ne quid ejus membra poUu-p 
eret morticinum. On these accounts the 
priests were continually njaking * ablutions. 
There were four stated times, twice in the day, 
and as often in the night, at which they were 
all obliged to bathe themselves. Many acci- 
dents caused thern to repeat it much oftener. 
Hence this evil brought upon them must have 
been severely felt ; as there was blood through'- 
out all the land of Egybt^ ver- 21- Prodigies 
of this nature were always looked upon as 
very fearful. A shower of blood is supposed 
to have fallen before the death of ^ Sarpedon: 
and was esteemed ominous, and foreboding. 
When Dido is to die,y Virgil makes the ofFer-r 
ings, which she was preparing, change their 
nature: 

^ Vidit, tkuricremis cwm dona irhponeret ari§, 
Horrendum dictu \ latices nigrescere sacios, 
Fusaqjue in obscaenum se vertere vina cruo^em. 

, Though we may well suppose, that no such 
prodigies really happened, yet the Romans 

* Avrr«« h itt rnt nf^i^i i^^f^s "^^x^fft ««« hs Uetrm rt;*T«5. 
Herod. 1. 2. c. S7. p. 121, 

• Ai^r6i(ro-i6f ii '^utitti xttnxtvtt t^tt^t. Iliad. H. V. 459. 
3 Virg. 1. 4. V. 453. 
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had a notion of rivers being changed and cor-» 
rupted in this mannfer ; and also, that it often 
' rained blood : and they esteemed these ap- 
pearances as portents of great consequence. 
The Decemviri were always summoned upon 
such occasions; and the Sibylline books con- 
sulted : and victims immediately appointed 
by way oi expiation. 

The Destruction of the Aquatic Tribes. 

It is moreover said, theu the fish that were in 
the river died; and the river stank, ver. 21. 

' We have many instances to this purpose recorded in 
Livy. 

Mantuae stagnum effusum Mincio amni cruentum visum r. 
et Rottise in foro Doario sanguine fiuxisse. VoU 2. 1. 24* 
c. 10. p. 333. . * 

Cruentam fluxisse aquam Albanam. 1. 27. c. 11. p. 628. 
Sanguine ijiterdiu pluisse. l.»43. c. XJ* P- 850. 
Sanguine per biduum pluisset in area Vulcani. 1. 89. c. 
46. p. 621. * 

Flumen Amiterm oruentunet fluxisse. 1. 24« c 44. p. 892. 
Aquas Caerites sanguine mistas fluxisse. 1. 22, c. 1. p. 
1 10. — Many other instances may be found. 
■ ■ ■ p enitos sonuere revukatf 
Tarpei^e rupes^ atque atro sanguine flumen 
Manavit Jovis in templis. 

Silius Italieusi 1. 8. v. 645, 
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The offensive vapour from the waters must 
have been a great aggravation of the evil to 
people of such external purity, as the Egyp- 
tians, who abhorred all^ animal corruption. 
And what the historian mentions concerning 
the fish is of consequence : for all the natives 
of the river were in some degree esteemed 
sacred. In many part? the people did npt 
feed upon ' them. The * priests, in particu^ 
lar, never tasted fish ; and this on account of 
their imputed sanctity. For they were some-s 
times looked upon as sacre4 emblems : at other 
times worshipped as real deities. One species 
of fish was stiled Oxurunchus ; and there was 
a city of the name, built in honour of it, sind 
k temple where this fish was publicly ^ wor- 
shipped. Nor was the, veneration confined to 
this place,, but obu^ned in many other parts 
of * Egypt. A fish called Phagrus was wor- 
shipped at * Syene : as the M»otis was at 

* ij^hitf }f V 0^ igiri irmo'ct^Ut. Hetod. L 2.'c. 37. p. 121. 
c* 7S. p. 1S7. 

^ ix^vm w «9rr«yr«i. Clemens^ K 7. p. 850. 

iu 0{«(uyxy. Strabo, L 17. p. 1 166. 
♦Ibid. 
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Elephantis. The « Lepidotus had the like 
reverence paid to it: as had also the Eel ; be^ 
ing each sacred to the god Nilus. This is 
ridiculed in a passagQp which has been often 
quoted^ from the ancient comedian * Anti* 
phanes : who m^ntions^ that an eel by the 
Egyptians was reverenced equally with their 
gods. Another ' comedian says, tliat they es- 
teemed it as one of their supreme deities : and 
he^ at the same time, exposes their folly with 

avTdC <X'v() «i mf EXf^fTiniy Mmmf, 0{v^uy%irM ^nfvfut rm 
^^*f iLvrmt ifuuff tjcf^* Clemens Alexand. Cohort, p. 34. 

suti T«9 Ey^^vn 'l^; k tmui uym nt N«^v 9«fl> Herod. U 
2. c. 72. p. 137. 

^ Kill T* «XA« }um ^«cri «nn Atyvrrmg 

Antiphanes in Lycone apud Alhenseum, 
I. 7. p. 299* 

5 Anaxandrides. /^ 

Anaxandrides Comicus i» n«Airi. 
apud Athenaeuin ibi4» 
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some humour/ A Grecian is made fo addreis 
himself to an Egyptian : and he accordingly 
says,—** It is impossible for me to ride in the 
** same troop with you :« for our notions and 
" manners are diametrically opposite. You 
** pay adoration to an ox : I kill and sacrifice 
** it to the gods. You esteem an eel to be a 
" very great divinity. I only think it the best 
** dish that comes upon table. You worship 
** a dog. I whip him handsomely ; especi- 
-** ally if I find the cur purloining my dinner." 
These punishments, brought upon the E- 
gyptians, bore a strict analogy with their crime. 
They must therefore have been greatly alarm- 
ed when they beheld their sacred stream de- 
filed with blood, their land infected, and them- 
selves almost poisoned with their stinking dei- 
ties. The evil reached the land of Goshen; 
for it seemed proper, that the Israelites should 
partake in it: that the. impression might be 
the stronger on their, minds. One great rea- 
son for this part of the punishment was to 
give them a thorough disgust to this worship, 
that they might not hereafter lapse into this 
popular idolatry. For it is to be obsei^ed, as 
they were to be conducted to the land of Ca- 
naan, and to the confines of Syria, tha,t there 
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were many nations in those parts, among 
whom this worship was common. 

Of the Compound Deity jiitargcais. 

And here it is proper to take notice, that 
there was a female deity, called Athor in E- 
gypt : but in Syria ' Atar-Cetus, or Atargatis j 
and abbreviated-* Dercetus and Derceti. This 
personage was supposed to have been of old 
preserved by means of a.^ fish : and was re- 
presented one half under that form ; and the 
other half as a ^ woman. She was esteemed 
to be the same as the Aphrodite of the Greeks, 
and the Venus of the Romans : whose origin 

' Atar-catu8, or cetQS^ signifies the fish Atar* Catus and 
Cetus in many languages signified a fish. 

^ Pliny speaking of Joppa' $ays— K:olitur il}|^ fabulosa 
Ceto« 1. 5. c 13. p. 260. This was the same as Derceto 
and Atargetis. ** * 

Artt^sLtif r«» Atffli^y. AtargaSis v/as the goddess Athar. 
Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1132. ♦, 

^nvnTiiDs i% T4$ Af^iMTtf$ irpftTt9 jBftivtu uvrnf. Eratosthenis K«- 
T»ft^tTfut $xiv(. Some speak of more fishes than one. Schol. 
in Arat. p. 32. 

^ 'Hfuatii fun yvfn' r* }f ottT^f m fifi^ttt tif «ae^ irti4(y <X^^VH 

•v^n ayr^Tutmu, Lucian de Syria De|> p. 884*. 

At Hierapolis she was represented intirely in the form of 
a ^oman, irc&m yvn. Ibid. p. 884. 
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was from the sea. In consequenco of tbis^ 
wherever her worship prevailed, fish were es- 
teemed sacred ; and the inhabitants would 
not feed upon them. This was the case at * 
Edessa, called Hier2|.polis, where Atargatis, or 
Derceto, was held in particular veneration, 
Xenophon, in his march through these parts, 
observed, in a river called Chains, many large 
fishes, which appeared tame, and were never 
taken for food : the natives esteeming them 
as * gods, Lucian tells us, that this worship 
w:as of great antiquity j and was introduced 
into these parts from ^ Egypt, The same 

fMtTt Sv^Myi^v, fiM Arm^ti*4 Strab. L 16. p. 1085. Jfimrm 
cny TTitXau ZttfAwnt t^»H Hrif fi^«i, ^£Iian de An* L 12. c. 2^ 
p. 661.. 

Ibl pro^igiosa Atargatki Graecis autem Derceto dicta, 
colitur. Pliny, 1. 5. c. |)6. p, ^66. Tbeon teU$ as, that out 
of honour to the goddess, tl^ Syrians abstained from fish,-Ri% 
it Sv€<«< %^um »^)iWTm. Schol. in Aratumi p. 32. 

Some say, that Derceto was turned into a fish. 

Joh. T3tet2e6. ChiL ije. His^. 275. lV2* 

AfttC 1. 1. p. 854f. 

3 De Syria Del, p. 877. He stiles the temples— '«^ewft 
xmi fttymXm 4^«i. il^id. |». 881. 
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cdsiom seems to have been kept up in < Ba-- 
by Ionia : but what was of more consequence 
to the IsraeUtes, it prevailed within their ov^ 
borders. * Dagon of Ashdod, or Azotus, was 
the same deity : and represented under a hke 
figure as Atargatis. The same rites and ab- 
stinence were observed also at Ascalon* ' Di-, 
odorus Siculus speaks of this city, which he 
places in Syria, rather than Palestine ; at no 
great distance from which he says was a large 
lake, abounding with fishes. Near it was a 
noble temple of the goddess Derceto, whom 
they represented with the face of a woman, 
but from thence downwards under the figure 
of a fish. The history of Derceto in this place 
was, that she threw herself into this lake, and 
was changed to a fish. ^On which account 
the * inhabitants of Asca^n, and *of some 

* Cogitati et dubia est, de t»'fiabyIonia'narret 
Derceti, quam versft, squapis Velatitibua artus, 
Stagna Palaesdnx credum celebrlsse figurL 

Ovid. Met. I. 4. v. 44, 45. 
Manilius makes it a Babylonish history ; 
Scilicet in {nsceni sese Cidiarea novavit, 
Qtttim Babyhmacas sttbmersa profngit in undas. 

Astronom. L 4. v. £77. 

• 1 Saniiiel c. 5. v. ?, S, 4. 
' Diodcqiis. Sic. 1. 2. p. 92. 

^ Am JUM fVf Se^iif /m;^« t» vvp mtnffvUu twn$ f» ^1"^ "*" ^'W^ 
«»v <;^^ <K ^wt^ Diodor. ibid« 
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p2LTtg of Syria, abstained from fish : and held 
those of the lake as so noany deities. 

* Extent of this Worship. 

However strange this idolatry may appear, 
yet we see how very far it reached; and with^ 
what a reverence it was attended. It was to 
be found jiot only in Syria, which was suffi- 
ciently near ; but in the borders of ' Lebanon; 
also at Ascalon, Ashdod, and Joppa ; which 
cities were within the precincts of the tribes 
of Dan and Judah. These prodigies therefore 
in Egypt were very salutary and well directed. 
They must have had' a great influence upon 
the Israelites ; and been attended with a per- 
manent disgust and aUiorrence. The fallacy 
too of the worship ftiust h^ve been apparent : 
when judgments we^-e thus executed upon 
these reputed deities : who could neither pro- 
tect their votaries, nor defend themselves. 
Whose priests and magicians were obliged to 
sue to the servants of the true God to remedy 
those evils, which the popular gods were not 

Tuq txfo% irm cJfvn mprrttf, is H>iU^t ff Am. Clemens 
Alex. Cohort, p. 35. 

' Ai^tn«$ h ui^s if <PMrix9{ f9me-etfAn9. Lttcian de Sjtii Dea, 
p. 884. 
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kblc ta avert. Herein were verified the words 
otGod to Moses — gainst all the gods ^£* 
gypt I will execute judgment. Exodus xii. 12. 

I thought it might be attended with some 
utility to shew, what appeared to me to be the 
purpose of divine wisdom in this judgment 
tlisplayed upon the Egyptians. For I cannot 
help thinking that without this exj^^nation 
we s6e ndther the extent nor the propriety of 
the punishment. 



THE SECOND PLAGUE. 
FROGS. 

Ch. viii. Ver. 1. An^ the Lord spake unt& 
Moses ^ Go unto Pharaoh^ and say unto hiniy This 
saith the Lord^ Let my ffeople go^ thai they may 
serve me. \.^ 

V. 2. ^nd (fthou refuse to let them go^ be^ 
hold^ i will smite all thy borders with frogs: 

V. 3. And the river shall bring forth frogs 
abundanth/y l^c. 

V. 5. And the Lord spake unto Moses^ Say 
unto AaroUy Stretch forth thine hand with thy 
rod over the streams f over the rivers^ and over 
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the ponds f (or lakes) and cause frogs to comeufi 
upon the land of Egypt. 

V. ,:fil. jind Aaron st fetched out his hand 
over the waters of Egypt ;: arid the frogs came 
up^ and covered the land of Egypt. 

V. IS. And the Lord did according to the 
word of Moses: and the frogs died out of the^ 
houses y out of the villages^ and out of the fields. 

V. 14. And they gatlured them together upon 
heaps; and the land stank. 

This evil, like the former, arose from their 
sacred river, in which they so much confided.; 
and of whos^ sanctity a»d excellence they 
were so much peiwad^. Its stream* by thaie 
means became a second time polluted, and 
disgraced, to the titter confusion both of their 
gods and pridsts. The land also was ^qu^y 
defiled, and their palaces and temples render- 
ed hateful : so that eViery native was inlected, 
and had no way to perform any lustralp^on, 
and to cleanse himself from the filth, with 
which he was tainted. Every stream, and eve- 
ry lake, was in a state of pollution. Whether 
the frog among the Egyptians was an object 
of reverence, or of abhorrence, is " uncertain: 

' The wolf, AwH% was saciied to the God of laghti be- 
cause at the appearance of the sun he retires. 
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or whether it were not at the same time both 
hated and reverenced, as many objects arc 
known to have been among particular naUons. 
Of this we may be assured, both from the 
examples of the * Greeks and of the Ro- 
mans. They worshipped many deities out of 
dread, such as Ate, Proserpine, and the Fm-ies2 
and there were others, which theiy must have 
hated and * despised : witness, Priapus, Fatua, 
Vacuna, Cloacina, and Mephitis. By this 
last was signified stink in the abstract : which 
had a temple at - Cremona. Add to these 
Fear, Fever, Dread- Force, ^ Calumny, Envy, 
Impudence : all abhorred, yet personified and 
worshipped- The Egyptians held * serpents 
in great: veneration, yet they reverenced the 
* ibis, which destroyed ^ them. Whether the 
ivQg was hdd in th» twofold predicament 

' Se^ Lucian de Calumnise |ion tenure credendo. 

^ See Lilius Gyraldus de 4WisCeIIaneis Deis, p. 47. 

^IbiAp. 59* 

^ Calumm^y qttam Gneci Hu&ohm nominant^et bapuden- 
U8e> aras Athemensea consecrassei testis ^ Tbepphra/stus 
apud Diogenianum. Lilius Gjrra}du8, Syntagtn. 1, p. S7. 

* Herod, 1. 2. c. 74. p. 138. 

« Ibid. c. 75. 

^ Invocant ctiam ^gyptii ibes suas contra serpentum mor- 
8US. Pliny, 1. X. c. 26, 27. p. 559. 

D 
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may not be easy to detennkie. Thus much 
h certain^ that it was very GOBsistent with di- 
vine wifidom^and justice^ to punish the Egyp- 
tians either by what they abominated^ or by 
•what they idly revered. We know^ that the 
Suti, or Apollo^ was the same as ' Osiris ; and 
we are informed by * Plutarch^ that no^ ani- 
iiial was $0' little acceptable to this deity ^ a 
«frogv Yet he acknowledges that it was an 
-einbrem of the Sun in Egypt. And in the 
same treatise he tells su^, that the braaen paliti- 
tree at Delphi, which was a cepresentetkinrof 
-that tr^e under .>^.hich Apollo was supposed to 
have been born^ had, many of these aniittals 
engraved at its basis. . It w^as the gift of Cyp- 
selus, an ancient king of Corinth ; and Plu- 
tarch mentions^ that he and many others won- 
dered, how these syn^boUcal represenrt^tioisis 
could have any relation to the deity* v And 
in his banquet of wise ^^' mep, he makes Pitta- 
cus ask Periander the son of Cypselus — Tn^ 

• Plut. Isis et OsiriSj vo!. 2. p* S72. Died. 1. 1. p. 10. 

Qttir^tt^f *0r^i^j n vi^ syy(«^>nf. vol. I. de fpiu Orac*- 
p. 400. 
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reas(m^ why^ those frogs were engraved in- suth 
numbers at the bottom of the palm. To this aao 
answer is given : yet we may be sure^ that 
both the tree and the animal^ ha4 a relation 
to the deity^ by their being of old dedicated to 
him. Of this we may be certain^ that the 
/ frog, like the tortoise, crocodile, &e. was an 
ertiblfem of preseryation in floods and inUhda- 
tions: also of lymphatic prophecy. Ajod 
Phihu^trius Brixiensis tells us, that it was held 
sb6red by the Egyptians. As to the palm it- 
«^f, we may suppose it, on account of its beau- 
%? arid utility, to have been i3fiade an emblem 
ofthis god^ the same asOsiri«: and that it 
Was originally an hier^lyphic imported from 
Egypt* 'For we le%m: from Hesychius, * 
tliXfXfjLVT^g @0g Aiyvrri^t^t that there was an 

J ' Sojne would alter it to xiaM^uM^\ biil that term had 
teen taken nttice of by Hesychius before, and the place, in 
wht{:h tbe wor4 n»x^^( ^^ intcodAicef}) ^ews ^at it is 
lightly .ea|)|essie4^ Whence the. Rpmans got the term J?alma, 
for the 0«««5 of the Greeks, is uncertain. The tree may 
have been so .stUed among other nations \ and perhaps by 
jthe .Egyptians* Ev^n among the Greeks n^A^/^s 3ignified a 
prince; or, as I should suspect, a conquerwr. It cam? pro- 
bably from an old word n«A^»i, Palma ; and from thence 

D 2 
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Mgyptian deity called FaltmjUi. This deity w^ 
generally denomipated Herpes; and, accords 
ing to Apuleius, described with a/biranch erf 
the palm in hi5 hand ; and leaves of the ji^ine 
tree upon his feet. The palm v^ au evergreen: 
and by this emblem was sigjiiiied Victary, 
Honour, and Immortality. 

Though Plutarch tells us that the frog was 

'^ ^4iot acceptable to the Grecian Apollo ; yet we 

^^ may be assured, that it was a sacred represeu- 

^^ tation in Egypt, \yj its being foimd ia the 

Bembine Table sitting upon the water-liiy or 

~^otus : and that it was sacred to Osiris. He-- 

iius. This deity was sometinies described upr- 

on the same lotus, and in the midst i)f waters, 

Under the form of a newly-bom * child. Both 

emblems were of the same signification ;- and 

related to the prophetic god Osiris ; and to his 

both n«x^&f, an^ litih^vxM' for the Palm was certainly a 
b^ge of victory and bononr. 

n^A^t/f, i C«r(Asv;. Hesych. Zm n«A/»v$ mi^ktm^ I^ycoph* 
ron, V. 691* 

' Jablonsk. 1. 4. c. 1. p. 161. 

• Plutarch says, fhat the Egyptians described die risSng of 
the sun — TfKiiwt yidy^oy y^it^tyTXf wt X^tf tMch^tfMttty as an in» 
fant iiiting upon th liftus, De Pyth. Orac. p. 400. But it 
was not the rising of the luminary, but the renovation and 
restoration of a person, stiled Helius, Sol : who had been ex- 
posed upon the wateri^ and preserved : whom the Egyptians 
called Osiris. 
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^resemtion, when exposed to tbedfeep. This 
ahiiria! upon that particular plant is to be 
fbuhd among several ancient gems. 
•^ We may likewise be assured, that the frog 
was sacred to Osiris Helius, from one of the 
liailies by which it was signified in the eakt. 
There was certainly of old a greater resetnv 
blanch and conformity between thd la'ngudges 
of neighbouring nations, than exists at present. 
And Bochart tells us, that among tiie Arabi- 
ans a frog was stiled Tfyp Kura. From heiice 
I sM^Id be led to think that it was sacked to 
tfce rhpated god of light, who was distinguish- 
i&(5 by' thiii name. * This is certain, that the 
same term expressed Kv^ig:^ and Kv^og^ related 
toptinces, and divine personages ; and parti- 
ctilarly to the ' Sun, or Osiris. In Greece 
there was a place sacrecT to this deity under 
tlie:,Bajne. of Apollo ; where was an oraculatt 
temple, and * lake. The name of it was Kvfjttx^ 
alttiilar to, mp, Kurrha mentioned above : and 
he was in consequence of it stiled Kuppdiogp or, 
a$ .we, pxpress it^ ^ Cyrrhetis. Plutarch informs 

*BXt6f Of lis^ffw* Kv{«y Afytto-if*. Hesychius. 

* Vide Lutatium in Statii Thebaid. 1. 7. r. 347. 
' ^ Quid tibi cum Cirrha ? quid cum Permessidos unda ? 

MartiaL 1. 1. epig. 7''7, 
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lis, that Cyrus the Great had his name from 
the same luminary — « Kv§o» yag xoiXuff mi 
Xlsg(ruc Tov 'HXtov : for the Persians call the surty 
Gurus or Cijnis. * Ctesias mentions the same 
of Ochus, named also Cyrus : Tshrat rd opofiot 
avTn oL*xo.T\i *HX/^ Kyfov. He had his name front 
the sun J and was from hence called Cyrus, 

An Emblem of Prophetic Influence. 

It is to be observed^ that most aquatic ani- 
mals in Egypt were sacred and emblematical : 
and all inspiration of old was supposed to arise 
from fountains and streams. Hence in Greece 
likewise the waters of Pimplea, Helicon, Aga- 
nippe, Permessis, &c. were supposed to be 
gifted with a power of inspiration. The 
Muses, whose original history came from Her- 
mopolis, and other ' places, in Egypt, were 
esteemed Prophetic deities, and denominated 
from water. — ^ KaX^i^ra/ ^i Mo(;Ta/ tiro m^ 
fd^^tricj^. The Muses are denominated from (an 
^gyP*^^^ word) M?j-. Phurnutus, from whom 

The word in Pausanius is expressed K»pp*, 1. 10. p. 893. 
like n^P of the Arabians. 
' In Artaxerxe, p. 1012. 

* Apud Ctesi2e Excerpta. See Herod, Wesseling. p. 821. 
3 Phornutus de Nat. Deorum, j 14. p. 157. 
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v^e learn this, would ii;iterpret the word* in^ 
guirt/y and znvestigatiQn.: but it manifestly sig- 
nified water. To y«j v^^^ (Jt^o^g ovof^a^iitnv Kiyvx* 
TM» Tie Egyptians j says * Philo, call the ele- 
ment of water Mos. When Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter gave naxne to Moses, she said it was, be^ 
cause I drew him out of the ^ watet. It is some- 
times expressed ^ Mo : and is still to be found 
in the Coptic version of the ^ Bible. 

As frogs were of the aquatic tribe in Egypt, 
and sacred to Osiris Helius : and as they were 
engraved upon the basis of Apollo's statue at 
Delphi, the seat of prophecy ; I am led to think, 
that they were originally characteristics of the 

» I . w ^4 ftamfft w"! ^^rmntf^ ibid. The Muse$ were 
supposed to have been water nymphs : and fountaing were 
sacred to them. 

* Vol. 2. p. 83. 
^ Exodus li. 10. 

^ Josephus expresses it Mou, ft^v^ cont, Ap. 1. 1. jCle* 
mens does the same— --to yet^ iiat^ ^v «y«^^ftn* Aiymrrm* 
Strom. 1. 1. p. 4.12. 

Scaliger says, that the name of Moses was from rt»o. ex- 
traxit : and he may be right. But Mos, and Mou, still was 
the Egyptian term, by which water was signified : as we 
may be assured from the present Coptic j and from the tes- 
timony of the writers above : and n»a, Mosah was probably 
to draw out of water. 

* See Coptic Lexicon by Woide, p. 57. 
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priests, and prophets of Egypt ; and. that.tihiey' 
were sacred to jtbe Nymphs and Mioes. Hence; 
ananonynatous writer in a Greek epigram stiles ' 
the frog-^--^aij> JUvjfKf^p &gfe<croMra, an attendant - 
upon tlie deitief'^ streams J and fountains. \ ^ 

r JStSteemed sacred from its Inflation. • * 

Another reason may be given for the fro^. 
being an ernblem of Apollo, and Osiris ; also . 
of priests and prophets in general. AH inspira^ , 
tioa >vas supposed to be an inflation ot' the 
deity. Hence it was stiled if^^nvini : and an 
inspire^ person iu^'srviptrrogy both from ri'gfik^, and 
urnvfjuo^y by the latter of which is signified 
breath and spirit. For all those, who were 
possessed !by .the prophetic divinity, are repre- 
sented as swollen and enlarged, and as it were, 
bursting through the overpowering inflation. 
Hence > Virgil says of the Sibil at Cum?B 

subito non vultus, non color unus, 

Non comptae man^ere coqriae; sed pectus anhelap$ 
Et rabie fera corda tument, majorque videri. 
Nee mortale sonans, adflata est numine ({uandq 
Jam propiore dei. 

Now this animal is noted for swelling itself up 

« ^n. 1. vi. V. 46. 
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hy * inflation-: and hence it probably became 
a representative of the god of inspiration ; and 
of ail those, who were divino spiritu afBati, et 
deo plcni. For as the Egyptians borrowed 
their emblems from moles, beetles, flies, and 
the most contemptible reptiles, if they found 
in them any analogy with the object, which 
they wanted to express; so it is probable, 
that they adopted the frog for the purpose . 
mentioned above. Upon this account this 
animal was depicted upon the lotos to denote 
the preservation of Osiris, the prophetic god, 
when he was in dangef from the waters. And 
it was found,' as we havtJ seen, upon the basis 
of Apollo's statue at the seat of prophetic 
knowledge, Delphi: where was the princi- 
pal oracle of that supposed divinity in Greece. 
Above all things, these animals were particu- 
larly natives of those sacred streams, from 
whence inspiration was supposed to proceed/ 

Other Reasons for this Animal being a sacred 
Embleml 

This inference seems to be warranted by 
the author af the Apocalypse, who continu- 
> _ . - 

f Hence the name given by Homer— ^«r<vy«^. Batracom. 
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ally alludes to symbolical characters, which 
prevailed of old. In the i6th chapter, ver. 
13- speaking of illusions, with which the 
world was to be affected, he says, that he saw 
three unclean spirits^ Ukefrogs^ come out of tbe^ 
mouth of the drqgon^ und out of the mouth of the 
beast i and out of the mouth of the false prophet z 
and he adds — theif ore the spirits of devils^ 
working piracies. From hence I should he 
farther induced to think, that these animals 
were of old types of magicians, priests, and 
prophets ; particularly those of Egypt. If 
this he. trne, the miracle, which Moses at this 
time exhihitedf was attended with a wonder-? 
ful. propriety in respect to Pharaoh and his 
wise men : and at the same time afforded a 
just punishment upori the whole of that infii=^ 
tuated people, quibus res eo pervenit, ut et 
rana et cuiices et formicae dii esse ' viderentut. 
There is another circumstance, for which 
I should imagine that the frog was in some 
degree esteemed a sacred emblem in the east 
The ancients in all countries seem to have 
shewn their gratitude to the deity for any be- 
nefit, by reverencing the animal, or the vege- 
table, through which the blessing either ac- 

' See liactantius de Orig. £rroriS| 1. 2. c. 6. p. 13$. 
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crued ; or tv^as pointed out. The rising of 
the sun riiade wild beasts retire. Hetice'a 
wolf and a lion were made emblems of the 
sun's efficacy: and were sacred to Sol, Mith- 
ras,, and Osiris. People, who travelled in de- 
serts, were generally much in want of water : 
and it is said, that they used to follow the 
asses of the wilderness, or trace their footsteps, 
in order to arrive at the pools and fountains, 
with which those animals were acquainted. 
Hence the "^ ass, and particularly the wild ass, 
was htild by many nations as sacred: and these 
animkls probably upon this account were ad- 
mitted into the sphere ; where of old was the 
dvm (potTvui^ as we read iu Theoti upon Aratus. 
For the very same reason f imagine, that the 
frog was held in some reverence ; as the same 
discovery must have been inade to people in 
distress by the noise he makes, and the indi- 
cation he gives of water. When people in a 
desert were looking out for a pool, or a fotin-? 
tain, nothing could be a surer guide to the ear 
than the croaking of these animals, which 
may be heard at a grea\ distance. There is 
^n elegant epigram to this purpose by an un- 

. I Minucius Felixy p. 260. 



]b{|c»w]]L laad^ which ddsetvw well tx> b«'tran« 
sciib^r I have alluded to it before. -i* 

KotXuiog i» igocngTig dfJi^^iCiM trrofiari. 
^iifyflf fiyriru^oLV cio$^ogog »« wjroXstTrm 

Antholog. I. 6- c. i6. p* 447. Stept, 



THE TftIRP PLAGUE. 

- OF LICE- 

:><Sh, viii. Ver. 1 6, jind the Lord said unta 
M^es^ Say unto Aaron^ Stretch out thy rod^ and 
sfkkethe dust of the land^ that it may become 
lice tkroughout all the land of Egypt. 

V, 17. And they did so ; for Aaron stretch- 
ed forth his hand with Jitrrod^ and smote the dusi; 
of the earthy and it became lice in man and & 
beast: all the dust of the land became life through-^ 
out all the land of Igypt, 
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. o UiibgA l^eck viMsttbxibd that Hie E^fplMH 
aflfected great cjcterasaL pimty : and wei« very 
nice both, in their pei^ons^ and cloathing: 
baling arid making ablutions contiw^ly. 
Uncommon care was taken, that they miglxt 
not harbour any vermine. They wejce parti-* 
cularly solicitous upon this head ; thinking it 
would be a great profanation of the ten^e, 
which they entered, if any animalcule of this 
sort were concealed in their jgarments, . It 
-would have been weU, if their worship had 
corresponded with their outward appearance : 
bii^; oh the contrary, it seems to have been 
more foul and base than that of any other 
nation, as for as we can -obtain evidence. 
Their gods were conten^tible, and ridicu* 
ious: and their rites filthy; and to the last 
degree bestial and obscene. Yet they were 
carried on with an appearai^ce of ^tward 
purity, and a scrupulous shew of. cleaialiriese j. 
in which perhaps they may have exceeded ^ 
other people. , Their delicacy in this respect 
is taken notice of by Herodotuj, Eirff^rec-h 
(po^^ffo't OS /g^ggf Ti^nnif fwi'aji'."''^ Again, Ufjuc^rtt is 

Kitrra. The priests wear rmmejnt of linen only. — 
And the linen g<irments wkick they put <?», are 
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c^tinually fresh Walked: ^ncerning wMckM^ 
take pamcular cafe. Herod. I. 2. c^ 37% |>4 
120,1. The people in general wore A woMlen 
l^rment over another of linen : but they Md 
aside the former, when they approached tbeit 
deities, for fear, that it should harbour toy 
Vermine. • ' Ov fjutt^roi 8^ yi ^« i^a nrpigt^rai 

ithey never wear any woollen garment^ when they 
^m^e to enter a temple: nor isr any thing ^of ihn 
sort used in their burials: for it would he esteem*- 
td an impurity. Qn this account the priests 
abifetained entirely from all woollen raim^ftt^ 
I ; and wore oaly one covering, which wa^'^^tf 
' linen : and beiides bathing continually, they 
•plucked out all hairs and excrescences hpiA 
their * bodies, and Were carefully shaved ^that 
they might not incur any impurity J "OrM 

trpi ^^^oLTTivuff-i rag Qst^g. The priests^ ^ys Ht-^ 
rodotus, are sluwed^ both as to their heads ^ and 

. » HerocL I. 2. c SI. p. HI. 

* Sacerdotes deglabrato corpore. Lactaxiti de Falaft. Refig- 
1. 1. p. 96. 
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^oMe^y tvery third day: to prevent any LOUSE^ 
or any other detestable obj^tj bang found upon 
them^ when they are performing their duty to the 
gods. Hercd. L 2. c. 37- p* 121. The same 
is loejtxtioned by another • author : who adds, 
that all WQoUeu was foul, and excrementitiousi 
being an axximal substance from a perishable 
being -J which they abhorred; * To Js X*><i# 

Ma6o^§^» wdnroLt — viKi<rrei^ ds ^u^^voiov* But fiox 
is the product of the imntoftal earth. It c^rds 
a, deU^ate : and pure covering — and is not at all 
U^k'tQ. produce LICE. We may from, hence 
flee^ :Wh^ an abhorrence the Egyptians shew- 
ed, towards this sort of vermine J and what 
Q9Jt^ was tafcen by the priests tea guard against 
Ihem. The judgment'* therefore inflicted 
by the hands of Moses were adapted to thm 
prejudices, and they were made to. puffer for 
tl^ir false delicacy in placi^ .the essence 
/of rifligion in ex^rnal cleauUpesSy to: the 
omission' of tbylngs of real weight* For with 

■ Plutarch ; who speaks of the. priests as-^g»f»^iwv$ k«i 
^XiHMMfMnr$ •ftmims i^r n r«^M, shaved £los£^. and equabfy stMoth^ 
id all over their bodies. De Is. et Osir. ▼. 2. p. 352, D. Of 
fbeir wearing linen, ilmi. 

* Ibid. 
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pure hands they practised iniquity ; and per- 
formed rites to the last degree foul and abo- 
minable. We learn ftt)ni Herodotus and 
other writers, that the most bestial and un- 
natural practic5cs were carried on within the 
precincts of their temples, for which the neat- 
ness and elegance of the sanctuary could 
not atone. The judgment at this time in- 
flicted was attended with such propriety in 
its direction, that the priests and magicians 
perceived immediately from what hand it 
came. The two preceding plagues had been 
antecedently mentioned to Pharaoh : and no- 
tice was given concerning the hand, that 
would inflict them. But of this third plague 
there was no warning afforded : yet the appli- 
cation was too plain.to be mistaken : and the 
magicians said immediately — this is the ^ fita^er 
of God. 

Such is the history of this judgment, and 
of the consequences, which ensued. But as 

■ An Hebrew term, as well as an Egyptian; by which 
was signified the ponuer of God. Our Saviour says, — If I 
with the finger (fGod cast out devils^ no douk tie kingdom of 
God is come upon you, Luke, ell. v. 20. 

0^«^f f^)« twy imt,x9>M^ 99, Psalm, 8. ▼• 4. 
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idttie have raised doubts about the meanjt 
which were used ; and have thought, that a 
different object was employedi it is necessary 
to proceed somewhat farther upon the subject, 
in order to obviate their notions : for upon 
thi^ article the propriety of th€ miracle de** 
pends. 

Of the Cinnim or Conim (tl^^) Lice,' and of the 
different Interpretations mistakenly given { 
Exodus viii* 16. 

The Uncertainty above rtientioned has iriiseii 
froin the Greek version, where the original 
word cinnim or conim, pediculi^ is rendered 
iTKN^if ; which seems to be a term hot very 
common, and of a different signification. 
This insect, the itzvi^^^ or fwt^i/^ has been vari^ 
t>usly described by the writers, whb have 
treated of it : though they all suppose it to have 
been a species of fly. The best judges about 
a Greek word are the Grecians: and among 
thetn » TheopRrastus : and he speaks .of it as 
a fly or gnat, which hurt the vines and Jig-trees. 

But the plague in Egypt was upon man 
and beast: therefore no such species of gnat 
could be alluded to in this history. Besides, 

" Hist. Plant. 1. 4. c. 17. 

E 



a it were a winged and a stinging insect, a^ 
Jerome, « Origen, and others have supposed, 
the plague of * flies is unduly anticipated : and' 
the next miracle will be only a repetition of 
the former : for the' very next is the plague 
6f flies. Hence « Bochart very truly says^ — 
Sed Graeci crKvi^m nomine quicquid intellexe-* 
rint, hebrajo nomine, B'^tt, puto pediculos po- 
tius, quam culices, significari. — Mihi occurrit 
nulla ratio, cur culices dicantur cinnim ; sed 
pediculis hoc nomen vel maxime convenit. 
Taylor, Buxtorf, and le Clerc agree with Bo- 
chart; and interpret the word in the ^sami^ 
sense, (phi^^g^ sive pediculi, lice. 

♦ Bochart farther observes, that from the 
Hebrew cinnim, or conim, came the Greek 
words Kivna, and icovtieg* which signify nits^ and 
small lice. From the derivative, therefore, 
the sense of the original may be known. 
.« Hesychius accordingly explains xmiu by 
fj(,tz^(z (phi^iay small lice. And the same in^ 

' Homilia Tenia in Exodum. 

* Exodus, viii. 20. 

^ Bochart. Hierozii. Pars Poster. 1. Iv. p. 574. See the' 
whole Treatise de Pediculis. 

4 Ibid. p. 575. 

^ It is rendered «/«»«« ; but is corrected by the learned 
Bruno. See Hesych. Alberti. p. 257. n. 10. 
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sects are described in theii first state by * Di- 
oscorides under the name of ftevshg- He in- 
forms us, ^sigag KUi HO¥ii»g ^6ugBt fjutXin Tre^i-^ 
y^^i(r6u(r(t nei^ogt that the wood of Ceddr^ anointed 
with honey^ kills both lice and nits. 

Josephus, as an Hebrew, must be an unex- 
ceptionable judge in the ease before us: and 
he could not but know the general opinion of 
the Jews in his time. In describing the Mo- 
saic- account of this plague he says — * <p6u^GJ9 
rotg Aiyvjrrmg eZriv&ri(ruv wsrugof ri tXrj^og. There 
came forth all over tlie Egyptians an immense 
quantity of Rce^ As the word occurs often 
aniong the Hebrew commentators, it is by 
them uniformly interpreted in the same sense, 
as ia Josephus, and they must have been the 
best judges of a word in their own language. 
We cannot, therefore, have better authority 
to countenance this interpretation. * Bochart 
accordijigly tells us — idem sequuntu?* Chaldsei, 
Jonathan, Onkelos, Syrus, Samaritanus, &c.* 
-—Hebraei omnes, nullo excepto. After these 
proofs we cannot, I think, doubt about the 
purport of the word* 

* In Libra de Melle. See Bochart aljove. 

* Antiq. Jud. 1. 2. p. 109. Havercamp. . 
^ Bochart above. 

E 2 
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The disorder with which the Egyptians 
Were'^fflicted, was odious, and detestable in 
its nature ; as being in general the conse- 
quence of filth, and animal corruption ; which 
of all things they abominated most/ This 
perhaps was the reason, why the authors of 
the Greek version, the Hellenistic Jews of 
Alexandria^ gave another name to thei^ ver-^ 
mine, that they might not be guilty of anjr of- 
fence to the natives. For they wrote under 
the eyes of the Ptolemies : and their transla- 
tion could be no secret to the priests of the 
country. These were men of power, and in- 
fluence, who held their ancestors in gr^at ve- 
neration. It might therefore have brought 
much evil upon the Jews of Alexandria^ as 
well as of dther parts ; and no small odiiim 
upon their sacred Pentateuch j if there had 
been published to the world, that the whole 
body of the most sacred order in Egypt, had 
once swarmed with these detestable vermine. 
This, I imagine, was the reason for suppress- 
ing the truth ; and giving a different turn to 
the history. The priests might look upon the 
pollution of their river, and the introduction 
of frogs, with all the subsequent plagues, as 
great calamities. But the tradition about Lice^ 
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if divulged, would have been an everlasting 
' disgrace to their calling : an affront to -thft 
whole body of the priesthood, as well as to 
the nation in general ; and never to be for* 
given. But waving this, we may from the 
evidence above be assured, that by cinnim 
were meant those noisome vermine, called by 
the Greeks ^Osi^Hf and pediculi by the Ro- 
mans ; and in the English version. Lice. 

' Jo8e{Aus jspeaks of Phataoh^ as dreading the disgrace**-* 



OF THE 



PLAGUES OF EGYPT, 



PART SECOND. 

THE FOURTH PLAGUE. 
KvvofJiviui^ or FLIES. 

Exod. Ch. viii. Ver. 20. ^nd the Lord said 
unto Mosesj Rise up early in the mornings and 
stand before Pharaoh; lo^ he comet h forth to the 
water; and say unto him^ Thus saith the Lordy 
Let mif people go^ that they may serve me: 

V- 21. Else^ if thou wilt not let my people 
go^ behold^ I will send swarms of flies upon thee^ 
and upon thy servant s^ and upon thy people^ and 
into thy houses: and the houses of the Egyptians 
shall be full of swarms of flies ^ and also the 
groundj whereon they are* 

V. 22. \And. I will sever in that day the 
land of Goshen^ in which my people dwells that 
no swarms of flies shall be there; to the end thoi^ 
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mayest knoWj that I am the Lord in the midst of 
the earth. 

V. 23. And I will put a division between 
my people J and thy people: to-nnorrozv shall the 
sign.be. . 

V. 24. And the Lord did so: and there 
came a grievous swarm of flies into the house of 
Pharaohy and into his servants houses^ and into 
oil the land of Egypt: the land was corrupted by 
reason of the swarm of flies. 

We find, that Moses was ordered to accost 
Pharaoh, and to disclose to him the will of 
Gk)d, at the time, when he was taking his 
morning walk upon the banks of the Nile. 
It was probably a seasoij of customary adora- 
tion ; when the prince of the country shewed 
his reverence to the stream, which was esteem- 
ed so beneficial and sacred. The judgment 
to be denounced was a plague of flies : and of 
the same species, according to Bochart, as 
was stiled by the Romans Musca Canina, and 
by the Grecians * K^wofivia. They were brought 

' Whether the term a'nj; denotes absolutely a distinct spe- 
cies of fly, or swarms of all sorts, may be difficult to deter-' 
mine. The Seventy express it KwtfuvM, 

lS», lyAf flocTtff-fXAAr fw« fft ttvfOftvMK Exod* 8. V. 2 It 

Pe Terra Gosen— «0» fr«< vtu i »vy<f«v<«» y. 22< 
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all over the land in vast numbers ; and seem 
to have been not only formidable for their 
swarms, butfor the ' painfulness of their stings, 
as well as of their bite, which was intolerable. 
There is reason to think, that the Egyptians 
had particular deities to remedy stated evils ; 
as we may infer from the nations, who came 
from them. They were similar to the &6di 
a^oTgoTTccioh and Dii Averrunci, of Greece and 
Rome : and their department was to ward off 
those natural evils to which their votaries 
were liable. The province allotted to several 
deities was particularly to drive away flies. I 
have shewn that many of the Grecian states 
consisted of colonies from Egypt; and we read 
qf Jupiter fivtay^ogj fjLvtoxoPogj arofiviQ^i all titles 
conferred upon this deity from a suppositioi^ 
of his clearing his temples from these insects. 
He was worshipped under this character at 

Ef^ri, xm nXh KVfdf/^o,M, Psalm lQ4f. y. 81* 

£(«n-tf-i<Asy fir' awns KVUfiuutVi ae«i ««rf^«Yff avnff, Pfi^lm 
77. V. 45. 

The Vulgate renders it — Omne genus muscarum. Aquila 
^^^eLfilcvMv. The like is to be found in the Syriac and ^a« 
inaritan. — ^Cyniphen omnis generis : & omne genus mus-r 
carum, according to the Latin translation. 

' Otfs Mt9 ytt^ az^ii^f »«(i fAviM rsriKTUfi 3ny^. Sapient* Ll* 

bcr. c. 16. y. 9. 
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» Elis ; as Hercules was at Rome. The Arcadi- 
ans also sacrificed to the hero * Myiagnis, 
from whence we may infer thatthe vTorship was 
very ancient,. The like obtained at Gyrene, 
where the deity was stiled Achor, as we learn 
from Pliny. — ^ Cyrenaici Achorem deum (in- 
vocant) muscarura multitudine pestilentiam 
adferente ; quae protinus intereunt, postquam 
litatum est deo. From the supposed influence 
of the presiding deity many temples were said 
to have been free from this inconveiiience. 
Thus we are told by ^ ApoUonius Dyscolus, 
that there were no flies seen in the temple of 
Venus at Paphos ; and the altar of Hercules 
in the Forum ^ Boarium at Rome was said to 
have had the same immunity. The like is 
mentioned of the altar of Jupiter at * Olym- 
pia : and of another at Aliphera in, Arcadia ; 
likewise at other places, 

' Axtfivim An tf«V0r«y HAf<«<, V^fiUMi 9f A^rdjKVM ^H^«xXfi. Cle« 
mens. Protrept. p. 33. See also Pausan. 1. 5. p. 410. 
■ ^ Pausan. 1. 8. p. 65$, ^v rxvr'm ri^ frqeynytf^fi MvM(y^« sr^d- 

^ L. 10. c. 26. Salmasius would alter this — see Exerci- 
tat. Plin. p. 10. See also Pliny, 1. 29. c. 6. 

^ See Rerum Mirabil. Scriptoresby Meursius. c. 7. p. 14* 

? Nam divinitus illo neque canibus neque muscis ingressus 
est. Solinus, 1. 1. p. 2. 

f Pausan..!. 5. p. 410* 
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Of Flies held sacrcdt 

But this was not all. These insects, how- 
ever. incredible it may appear, were in many- 
places worshipped. This reverence seems to 
have been sometimes shewn, to prevent their 
being trpublesome, at other times, because 
they were esteemed sacred to the deity. ^Elian 
accordingly tells us, that at Actium, where 
stood the temple of Apollo, they sacrificed in 
his time an ox to these objects — ' Gvztn Qh¥ 
ruig fimcA^. Clemens also mentions * AtoX- 
hmos TH Azrt^ TO h§ovt and speaks of the same 
custom. The same is mentioned by Anti- 
phanes the comedian in Athenaeus, as being 
practised at Olympia in Elis. 

B»v> roug r uKXtjrovg '^rgOKuraKo^ruv ^olvtci^h. 

He seems to have introduced a person in his 
play, who is speaking in favour of Umbra and 
parasites : tmd thinks, that they are a success- 
ful body, He compares them to the flies at 

» uEHan de Animal. 1. 11. c. 8. p. 613- 

» Cohort, p. 34. 1. 24, 

3 L. 1. p, 5. See Casaubon's Notes, p. 17. 
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# 

« Olympiay — to whom^ says he, the people sacrifice 
an OX: and thty ahuays claim the first * sliare^ 
though they are ^nevcr invited. " ^ 

The worship of achok^ and acoron, tJie 
God-fly; called also zebub. 

Nor did they only shew an idolatrous regard 
to flies in general: There was a deity stiled 
Deus Musca, who was particularly worshipped* 
under the characteristic of a fly. The god 
Achor of Gyrene, of whom we before made 
mention, seems to have been of this denomi- 
nation : and it is probable, that the word 
Achor denoted a Fly: or had some relation to 
it. This may be inferred from the city Aca- 
ron or Accoron, which we mistakenly render 
Ekron : where the same insect was supposed 
to be worshipped by the name of 3'»aT, Ze^bub^ 
2i fly. We generally join it to the word Baal, 
and represent the deity as the Lord of Flies in 

" Whether the author means OXv^yrttu<rtt U^xtfy or Oa«^ 
vittitn ^vuuiy may not be certain : but I should think the lat- 
ter to be the truth, -ffilian mentions — ftv^xi ilt(r»uu, L !!• 
c. 8. p. 615. 

* There seems to be a double meaning i and the worda 
may signify, that those, who are not invited, ^xt for most ^ and 
fan best — from jr^woaTs^, bene succedere. 
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the plural. But to my apprehension it was 
jiot so; And here it is proper to remedy a 
mistake, into which we ore led by our version, 
concerning Ahaziah, who is supposed to have 
enquired of Baal-zebub at the place above 
itientibned. The fly was probably worship- 
ped at * Ekron : and the god was called Baal- 
zebub. But neither that place, nor the deity 
of the place, are referred to in that passage 
about Ahaziah, where they are supposed to 
be found. The history alluded to is in the 
first chapter of the second book of Kings; 
where it is said tYnxt-T-ru^haziah (the son of 
A}i2h) fell down through a lattice in his upper 
chamber^ that uotis in Samaria^ and was sick: 
and he sent messengers^ and said unto them^ Go 
enquire of Baal-zebub^ the god qf.Ekron^ whether 
I shall recover cf this disease, eh. i. v, 2. So 
it stands in our translation : and the Vulgate 
is nearly to the same purport. Ite, consulite 
Baalzebub deum Accaron. This Baalzebub 
by our commentators is rendered the God of 
Flies ; and they suppose the Ekroii in Phili- 

' A Baal-rzebub haeiresin fonnat Philastrius mu8C«»«-Aov 
caronitarum ; qui (ut verba ejus sunt) tnmeam colunt in civim 
tate Accaron dictd. Setden 4e Plis Syris, p. 2£8. All the^ 
evidences shew manifestly, that the fly was worshipped. 



i&m to be the city here mentioned J and the 
place, to which the ttiessengers were sent^ 
But our most early version, the Septuagiht^ 
expresses the term Zebub^ in the singular^ 
0so¥ Muiav 5 distinct from the title Baal/' And 
at the same time it makes Accaron, instead of 
a place j to be the proper name of the deity^ 
the Deus Musca, or Yly^God-^iiti^^TncrUTe $v 
rof BaaX (i^ e. ip rcf U^cf BaaX) yimwf 0bo9 A«* 
xa§m. Go J and inquire in the tenjple (f Baal of 
the Fly-God Accarom This occurs three times 
in the same chapter : and these passages all 
shew that, according to the early interpretation 
of the Jews in Egypt^ the person, to whom 
the messengers were sent by Ahaziah was 
Baal, Deus Musca, the deity stiled Accaron^ 
the Fly. Gregory Nazianzen^ among other 
writers, alludes to this passage, when he says^ 
that the people, shall no more put their trust 
in idols, ' ah ^fiTntrovcri Muiay 0iop AKKotgmi 
nor seek^ or inquire of^ the Fly-God Accaron. The 
like occurs in Josephus, where he is giving 
the same history of Ahaziah, as has been af- 
forded above. He says, that the king, after 
his fall—- ¥0(r7i(rcx.vrct vifjw^ai ^gcg tc¥ Kzitaf^M 

'^ Contra Julianum> 1. 2. p. 102. d|k« Etonens. 

* Antiq. L 9. c. 2. p. 474. If there had been any refer- 
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&i09 Mway, rsro yctg n» ovoutz r<a ^B^i-r-bei^g ilLf, 
sent to inquire of Accaron^ the God^Fly: for tJuU 
(Accaron) was the name of the deity. It seems^ 
I think, plain, that these 'writers did nbt ima- 
gine the term Aecaron related to a. placcf, ihe 
same which we stile Ekron; but to a deity,; 
worshipped by that name under the symbol 
of a fly. ' As to Joscphus it is manifest past 
contradiction, that he speaksdeterminately of 
the term A«»«^a«^, 2^ the proper name of the 
deity. On this account we may be assured, 
that the reading in the. next page is faulty,, 
where it is made to refer to a place Ekron and 
its inhabitants- — T^d^ J« roy Azxtt^sjvirm trtfivig 
«ra^* avrd irtivfiavo^fvag. It should be — ^ag tor 
ApcKu^m BTSfJungy TOLg uvr^ wpdaifOfi^Bvoi' p. 475* 
Tou sent to Accaron^ (the God) to inquire of 
himy not to the people of Accaron^ or Ekton^ in 
Palestine. The ellipsis, as the passage now 
stands, is too bold : and by no meanis warrant- 
able; 

ence to a place he would have used the word with the Gre^k 
inflexion sr^Af e^y hivuvt Ax««^a>v0^, as his custom is in other 
places. — p ■ ■ 

A^Xfiinis hxttM^tfiH**' ■ f ii^^t 7r9X%6>s Attxtn^M^, Antiq. 1. Vi. 
c. 1 and 2. p. 312, 315. 

m 
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The true Place ascertained* 

It may be asked, IF the message were not 
sent to Ekron, or Accaron, in the southern 
part of Judah, to what place was it directed ? 
I answer to Baal of the Tyrians and Sidonians, 
whose temple and oracle seem to have been 
about this time famous. The worship of thi* 
deity had been introduced into the kingdora 
of Israel by Ahab, the father oi this very 
prince, with whom we have been so much 
concerned. 

1 Kings, ch- xvi. ver. 30. Jlnd Ahab thf 
son ofOmri did evil in the sight of the Lord above 
all that were before him. 

V. 31 . And it came to pass— that he took to 
wife Jezebel the daughter of Ethbaal king of the 
ZAd»nians; and went and served Baal^ and wor^ 
shipped him. 

V. 32. And he reared up an altar for Biud 
in the house of Baal^ which he had built in Sama-^ 
ria: 

Hence we find it intimated, that Ahab had 
visited the shrine and altar of this deity ajt 
Tyre or Sidon, and when he married a priji-. 
cess of that country, he introduced these fo- 
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ttign rites into his own kingdom ; and rai^d 
an house and altar to Baal in Samaria. But 
the priests were all slain by " Elijah ; and the 
temple consequently deserted : and probalbly 
for a time ruined. When therefore Ahaziah^ 
the son of Ahab, who resided in Samaria, 
wanted to know about his recovery : he sent 
messengers to inquire, not of Baalzebub the 
God of Ekrofi: but of Baal, 0€^ Mway* the Fly^ 
Godj called Accaron; whose temple will be 
found to have been at Tyre. To this inter- 
pretation the authors of the Greek version 
bear witness. Kai a^i^rrnKtf ayyikn^n ^^^ ^^^^ 
«^o$ avTHii isvr£ zcu sn^firii^ati $¥ tm BaaX (i. e. 

$K r^c agg&<rr$ag. And he sent messengers^ and 
said unto them^ Goj and inquire^ in the temple of 
Baal^ of the Fly-God Accaron^ if I shall recover 
qf my infirmity. The angel of the Lord gave 
immediate directions to Elijah to go and meet 
these messengers, and to say unto them — Ei 
ita^tt TO fA,ri umi ^^ov fv Itrgatj'k vfji^ag vogivurfii in*' 
^fjTfjff'ai i¥ ra> Bc^ttX Mt;/ay (dtof AzKugciP* Is it^ 
because there is no God in Israel^ that ye go to 
inquire in the house of Baal of the Fly^God Ac'- 
carott f It is repeated in the sixth verse.~Ei 

' 1 Kings clu xyiii. y. 40« 
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CAi ev ra BflcaX Mt;ifl&y ^soy AKfiagoiiv* The same 
occurs, V. 16. We have seen that Josfephus 
accords with the authors of the Greek ver- 
sion ; as does Gregory Nazianzen : and from 
them we may infer that Accaron was the 
name of the Deus Musca, who was worsliip- 
ped in the temple, of Baal at Tyre ; and that 
Ahab was the first recorded, who applied to 
this oracle, when he fetched his idolatrous wife 
from tliat part of the world. From hence I 
should think, as I have before urged, that there 
was not in this passage any reference to the 
city Ekron in the tribe of Dan : but to a tem- 
ple and deity belonging to the king of the 
Tyrians and Sidonians. Josephus says ex- 
pressly of the God introduced at Samaria—- 
^'OvTog BaaX Tvgtm 9i9 ^icg. This Baal was 
a deity of tie Tyrians. The original, as it 
stands now expresses it differently. *?j?M '^CTn 
pnpj? %'nbN ya] : by. which is signified the God of 
Ekron J or Accaron. But we have seen that the 
fly was certainly worshipped under the name 

• Ant. 1. ix. c. 6. p. 489. There waa no city Accaron^ 
nor people called Accaronitac, in Tyre or Sidon ; from whence 
we ouy be asaured, that the name could not relate to a place^ 
or people : but to a deity of the former city. 

F 
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of Achor: and Josephus plainly intimates, 
that * Accarpn in the passage befoi:e us wa* 
not the name of a place, but a deity^ the 0soc 
Mv/a, or * Fly-God : and that his temple was 
at Tyre The authors of the Greek version 
seem to give the same interpretation : and we 
may 'determine their meaning by the autho- 
rity of those who copied from them. Such 
Was Zonaras, whp speaks of this deity in the 
feminine — * No(r??^«j is sr^os ttjv A%x$c^ot>vj Ssoi' 
jtty/a$ cfvcyfjuatrf^evij^vy I'^^fi^-^^tv. If the meaning of 
a passage can be at all ascertained by the col;* 
location of the terms, of which it is composed,, 
the interpretation is as follows- — Upon Aha^ 
%iaKs being ill he sent to the goddess Accaron^ 
which was stiled the Fly Deity. This is cer* 

.' There was no Accaronite here, nor any place stiled Ek- 
ron, or Accaron. 

* The deity in the original is stiled Baal : and Baal-zebub : 
and agreeably to this^ Josephus tells us — *0 >§ ^ AxfiAu B««X 
%%aXiit: The God of Ahab (and we may presun^e, fsi his son, 
Ahaziah) ijuas named BdaL He adds — 'Ovr%i i BawtX T-v^wp 

^^^nrec^ «T«3«i|i. 1. ix. c. vi. p. 448. This Baal was a Ty^ 
rian deity : to whom Ahah^ out of regard to Ithobaal his wife*s 
father i king bcth of the Tyrians and Sidoniafts, had raised a tem-^^ 
pie in Samaria and appointed priests. 
^ Zonaras Annal. 1. 2. p. 96# 
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tainly the meaning of Syhcellus also : who 
says, that Elijah upbraided the king — * votrvvtsy 

hx»^m~^who was ill^ and sent for oracular iu" 
telKgence to the temple of the Fly Acaron. 

A more detevminate Proof. 

The whole, I think, may be most satisfac- 
torily determined by the command given to 
the prophet Elijah. We find/ that king Aha- 
ziah had sent his messengers from Ssamaria^ 
Upon this, the angel of the Lord said to Elijah 
the Tishbite : Go up to meet the messengers of 
Ahaziahy king of Samaria. This is rendered 
by the Seventy— 'Seu^o g/j trvmnTjav, Now Eli*- 
jah was not only of the kingdom of Israel ; 
but more particularly of ^ Thisba^ a city of 
Galilee, in the tribe of Naphthali ; where he 

» p. I9&. 

^ instead of ui^Xat I should read ui^tXM. 

3 It was somedmes expressed Tb^a. 

eKrCtf, 6Uy nf hxms • ef^Sirnf. Eusebti Onomasticbti. 

Jerome supposes Elijah to have been bom there. 

Thesba, voide ortus est Elias pfopheta Thesbires. Hoi* 
ronjrtnus de iocis sacfis, ^. 2S9. 

Thesba, urbs Galilesit i^ vegione tribvs Napfatalk Rdbndi 
Pahtstina, v. Q, p. 10S5. 

F2 
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resided : though he is also said to have lived 
sometimes among the inhabitants of ' Gilead. 
But both Thisba, and the region of Gilead,* 
were far removed from Samaria; and much 
farther from Ekron. Thisba lay to the north, 
and * Gilead to the north-east of this city of 
the Philistines. IJow could the prophet be 
sent to meet the messengers, if they were gone 
to the south and south-west in a direction from 
him ? For this was the case, if they went to 
Ekron towards the extremity of Judah. But 
if they were sent to Tyre ; they were every 
step advancing towards him ; and he could 
easily go up and meet them. This was there- 
fore the city, to which they were sent : and 
the deity was the Fly-God Acaron,. as Jose- 
phus and others have assured us. There was 
not a place from Dan to Samaria, from which 
the prophet could have set out, and confront- 

' Elijah the TishbiU^ who nvat of the inhabitants ofGileadj 
1 Kings, c. 17. V. 1. He was by relation or birth of Gilead % 
but lived at Thisbe : hence he is stiled in the versions — ex 
advenis, & ex inquilinis, Galaaditicis. 

* GiUad seems to have been the whole tract t)f country 
beyond Jordan quite up to Dan. See Deut. c. 34. v. 1 . It 
lay for the most part to the 'east apd north-east of Judah, 
and the land of Israel : and was at a great distance from 
Samaria. Ramoth Gilead was about thirty miles to the east. 
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cd the messengers, had they been sent to the 
land of the Philestim. 

From hence it is manifest, that Josephus, 
and the authors above mentioned, instead of 
•>ri^K, the God of Acaron, as it stands now io. 
the original, read universally n*?K, the God Aca- 
ron. And this reading seems to be past con- 
tradiction ascertained from the context, and 
from the history given of the deity. The dif- 
ference consists only in a small final letter ; 
which may easily have been added ; and may 
as easily upon these authorities be set aside. 
Some manuscripts are mentioned by Dr Ken- 
nicott ; in which it is not found. We have 
seen, that the context proves the reading re- 
commended to be true ; and we have the con- 
currence of the Greek version, and of many 
learned writers, for a farther confirmation. 

Vrequent Prohibitions against this Worship. 

We have sufficiently shewn, that in many 
parts of the world flies were reverejiced ; and 
that there were sacrifices offered to them. 
Moreover, that there was a deity stiled Deus 
Musca, and Achoron ; who was worshipped 
vrnder the semblance of a fly. This idolatry 
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originateci in Egypt : from whence it wa$ 
brought by the Caphtorim to Palestine : and 
by the Phenicians to Sidon, Tyre, and Byb- 
lus : and from these places it was carried into 
other regions of the world. The original 
river Accaron, called by the Greeks, A^t^m^ 
Acheron, was in Egypt. It lay to the west 
of Memphis ; and on the other side were the 
Acherusii campi, and Palus Acherusia, the 
same as Maeris. Here likewise stood a city » 
Achoris : where we may infer that the Fly 
Deity was worshipped : for we know, that 
among the people of this country almost every 
species of vermine was held sacred. They 

' Lucan has more than once introduced in his poeni> a 
person of Memphis, who was a priest, and named Achoreus, 
quos inter Achoreus, 

Jam placidus senio, fractusque modestior annis. 

Hunc genuit custos Nili cresceptis in arra 

Memphis^ yana sacris. 1. 8 v. 475. 

Caesar is introduced as addressing him— 

-— summaque in sede jacentem 

Linigerum pjacidis compellat Achorea dictis. 

O! sacris devote Senex. 1. 10. v. 174. 
He was probably a priest of the God Achor : and denomir 
fiated frem his office. The temple of this deity I should ima- 
gine to have been at Achoris, a city near the lake Mxris. 
AM^ii of Ptolemy, p. 121. mentioned by Sozomen, 1. 6. 
c. 28. p. 257. and expressed A^^^* 
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shewed a reverence, as Sir John Marsham 
observes, not only to cats, and rats, and apes ; 
but to grubs and beetles, — volucribus, reptili+ 
bus, aquatilibus, s. 9. p. 156. Among these 
were, as Lactantius tells us— culices et for- 
micae. Hence the children of Israel were in- 
joined by the Mosaic law to hold every thing 
of this sort in abhorrence. Therefore^ says the 

lawgiver, take ye g'jod heed unto yourselves 

lest ye corrupt yourselves^ and make you a graven 
image J the similitude of any figure^ the likeness of 
male or female* Deut. civ. v. 15, 16. And 
he farther tells them, that thi^ interdict did 
not merely extend to the larger and nobler 
animals, such as the steer, and the cow; to the 
crocodile of the river, or the stork in the hea* 
vens : but to the likeness of any thing that creeps 
eth on the ground^ the likeness of any fish that is 
in the waters beneath the earth, v, 18. And in 
respect to their food thfey are told — every 
creeping things that creepeth upon the earthy shall 
he an abomination, v. 41.- Or whosoever touch-* 
fth any creeping things whereby he may be made 
unclean-'^the soul^ that hath touched any such shall 
be unclean until even^ and shall not eat of the holy 
things^ unless he wash his flesh with Water^ 
Levit. c. xxii. v. 5, 6. But notwithstanding 
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these prohibitions the children of Israel for- 
sook the law of the Lord: and the rites, which 
they adopted, consisted in this symbolical wor- 
ship, introduced from Egypt. They had polr 
luted the house of God by painting these vile 
hieroglyphics upon the walls of the inner 
court ; the most sacred of all. Hence Ezekiel 
says, that when he was brpught there in vi- 
sion, he had a full sight of these abomina- 
tions. — So I went ifij and saw and behold^ every 
form of creeping things and abominable beasts^ 
and all the idols of the house (f Isra£l^^pourtray^ 
ed upon the wall round ahou^. ch. viii. v. lO. In 
all these accounts we have the idolatry of the 
Egyptians alluded to: and their worship of 
flies and insects particularly pointed out. ^ 

If then such was the worship of this people ; 
nothing couIH be more striking and deter- 
minate, than the judgment brought upon 
them. They, ^ere punished by the very 
things, which they revered : and though they 
boasted of spells and charms, yet they could 
not ward off the evil. They had, like the 
Grecians, gods, aXg|/«a«Q/, d'^or^a^ctiQi^ wrofiviotj 
who, they thought, could avert all mischief: 
and among these Isis Averrunca: but their 
power was ineffectual ; and both the prince 
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and the people were obliged to acknowledge 
the inferiority of their own deities, by sueing 
through Moses to the God of Israel. Intreat 
for me^ says Pharaoh. And Moses went out 
from Pharaoh^ and intreated the Lord. Exodus, 
c. viii. V. 30. 

The reason, why the « oestrum, or cuno- 
myia, was thought sacred, arose probably from 
its being esteemed among many nations an 
instrument of vengeance in the hand of God. 
In the fable of lo this fly is sent to punish » 
her ; and to make her wander over the fac^ 

■ It was expressed hy the Romans both oestrus and cpstruni. 
CEstrum — r-Grxcum est, Latine asilus, vulgo tabanus vo- 
catur. Seryius in Virg. Georg. 1. 3. v. 148. 

Naturalists in later times*distinguished between the wrjtj, 
cestrum: and the ^v^fj^f, the same as the cunomyia. How- 
ever the poets, and many other writers speak of one animal 
under both names. ^lian says. Toy /»» imt*w» ofMfv ^wm m 
x^XMfMHi^ KVfOfivM. 1. 4. c. 51. p. 227. And they make the 
myops the same as the oestrum, v ■ Mvtri^ ^^^ f*vm 

P*«-^«5 K»XitfM9»i, Hesych, Mwa^' 9rag«^w«$ Tjf Kvfdfcvuc 

Schol. in Odyss. x- v. ^99* In the Prometheus of 

^schylus the myops and oestrum are throughout used as sy^ 
nonymous. 

See Bochart Hierozoic. v. 2. 1. iv. p. 547. 
^ Hence she is made to say, 

M«f<7i 0EIHi ynt flrg« ynf iXotvnfMi, 
/^ -^Eschyl. Erometh, p. 32. Tumeb. 
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of the earth. And when Bellerophon was 
supposed to have rashly mounted the winged 
horse ; and to have tried to pass to heaven, 
this fly was ' sent, which by rendering the 
horse unruly, brought him soon to the earth. 
The like calamity happened to * Ampelus, 
the favourite of Bacchus. He was by the 
same means thrown down to the ground from 
a sacred bull, and killed, through the jealousy 
of Selene. As it was supposed to be sent at 
the will of heaven, people metaphorically stil-^ 
ed any divine, and any extravagant impulse, an 
oestrum. Hence Orpheus, having been forced 
for a long time to be in a state of wandering, 
says that he was at last by means of his mother 
Calliope freed from that madness. 

MriTTig ^^grg^^. - Orph. Argonaut v. 101. 

The bite or puncture of this insect was terri-» 
ble : hence people's fears increased their re- 
verence, especially when it was esteemed ai 
messenger of the gods, 

B«XAf^«^«vriiff. Schol. in Homenim, 1. 6. v. 155. The Story 
taken from A^clepiades, the tragedian. 

K«f i^ gn^^t ^tuvT* (••o'lrMy-.-Nonm Dionys. L xi. p. 199* 
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The Miracle of the Flies ascertained^ 

The land of Egypt being annually overflow-^ 
ed was on that account pestered with swarms 
of flies. They were so troublesome, that the 
people, as ' Herodotus assures us, were in many 
places forced to lie on the tops of their houses, 
which were flat : where they were obliged to 
cover themselves with a network, called by 
Juvenal * Conopeurn. This is described by 
the scholiast as — linum tenuissimis maculis 
nexum : a knitting together of line into very fine 
meshes. As the country abounded thus with 
these insects, the judgment which the people 
suffered might bethought to have been brought 
about by natural means. For both the soil 
and climate were adapted to the production 
of frogs, and flies, and other vermin : and they 
certainly did produce tliem in abundance. 
All this may be granted : iS^nd yet such is the 
texture of the holy scriptures, and these great 
events were by divine appointment so circum- 
stanced, that the objection may be easily shewn 
to be idle : and that none of these evils could 

' L. 2. c. 95. p. U6. 

* Ut testudineo tibi, Lentule, Conopeo. Sat. 6. v. 80. 
Sq called from K«v«n|/, a gnati or fly. \ 
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have been brought about in the ordinary 
course of things. Whoever considers the his^ 
tory, as it is afforded us, will be obliged to de- 
termine, as the priests did, and say in every 
instance — this was the finger of Go'. In re- 
spect to the flies, they must have been brought 
upon the country miraculously on account of 
the time of year. These insects breed chiefly 
in marshy places, when the waters decrease in 
summer, and autumn, and where moisture still 
abounds. Now this season in Egypt was in 
September avvd October, after the subsiding of 
the river. For the Nile began to rise in June, 
when the sun was in Cancer : but its increase 
was more apparent, in the next month, when 
the sun was in ' Leo : and about the end of 

' Incipit crescere luna nova^ qusecunque post solstitium 
est^ sensim modiceque, sole Cancrum transeunte, abundan- 
tissime autem Leonen^. Pliny, vol. h 1. 5. p. 266. 

Wwat a^x>*^eu. — ^Herod^ 1. 2. c. 19. p. 112. -ZEgyptum Ni- 
lus irrigate & cum tota asstate obrutam oppletamque tenuit, 
cum recedit, moUitos atque oblimatos agros ad serendum rei- 
linquit. Cicero de ^at Deor. 1. 2. c. 52. p. 1230. 

As die chief increase of the Nile was, when the sun was 
passing through Leo ; the Egyptians made the lion a type of 
an inundation, as we learn from Johannes Pierianus. He 
says that all efiusion of. water was specified by this; chiiracr 
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August, and sometimes about the^equinox, the 
river began to subside and the meadows to 
appear. ' Cum autem sol per Cancri sidus 
coeperit vehi, augescens ad usque transitum 
ejus in Libram, diebusque centum sublatius 
fluens, minuitur postea, et equitabiles compos 
ostendit. They are the words of M&rcellinus, 
who had been in that country : and he agrees 
with other writers, Theon the scholiast upon 
Aratus speaks nearly to the same purpose. 
Tof Ilaa>(Pi irctvBtai o N^iXo^, og itrn Kara J^afj^uing 
OKTofCg^g. The Nik stops^ and subsides in the 
monthPaophi^ which answers to October among the 
Romans. Diodorus Siculus places the com- 
mencement of its decrease more truly at the 
autumnal equinox, as he does its first rising at 

teristic. And he adds« that from hence has been the custom 
of making the water, which proceeds from cisterns and other 
reservoirs, as well as spouts from the roofs of buildings, 
come through the m6uth of a lion.-^Apud gentes omnes 
uno jam consensu recepttim, ut cahales, tubique et siphones 
qui aquam eructant per terebrata foramina m leonina capita 
ad id locis opportunis adsculpi solita, aquam immittant, quas 
inde ex leonis rectibus evomi videatur. 1. I.e. 1 3. p. 9. See 
the whole, which is curious. 

See Marci Frid. Wendelihi Admiranda Nili, c. ?• p. 55. 
*— also Orus Apollo, c. 21* p. 37. 

' L. 22. p. 259. 
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the solstice. ' Trfg *x\fi^^$ui r^f oi^%n^ iMTO 6i^%m$ 

yjj?76g^oT«f /Fjyg. It continued subsiding for a 
long time ; but soon after the * equinox and 
during the month of October the ground began 
to appear; whicb^ being covered with slime and 
mud, produced flies and all kinds of insects. 
These generated at that season in the swampii 
and moist places ; particularly in the bodies 
of rats and mice and other animals, not (as 
the ancients thought) half formed ; but half, 
putrified : from whence they proceeded in 
swarms. The oestrum is well known to be 
generated from hence. ' O^^r^ov %k rau tv m^ 
m^ecfi^ig enrnrXeo^r^ ^»a^$ofv »'fFoyi¥var»^. I be- 
lieve most of the tribes of gnats and flies arise 
from swamps and rivers. And bees, waspis, 
and hornets, which proceed from grubs in the 

'L. 1. p. 32. 

• The time nvhen the Nile is highest is about the middle of 
September. ]^ocock, p. 201. Soon after it began to sink, 
Strabo seems to rtake it fot forty days in a state of equilibre 
dtn-ing its greatest height 5 and then gradually to subside as 
it arose. 1. 17. p. 11 37. 

^ Schoiioin Apollon. 1. 1. v. 1265. The Scholiast upon 
Homer speaks to the same purpose. 'O tn^ ttwty$ffmrM tx 

rtff if rotf vru^dtg icXctytetf ^etet^iotv rtn iTct^yUrrm ra vMr« #i#. 
KMt ^Xuret TTi^t uvTtt yivtrau Homeri Odyss. ^i V* 299.^— 
^0/r^«f • Afyd^8if6j fivti^. Ibid. V. 300* 
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ground^ or else in hollow trees, never come 
forth till the weather is very warm. 

Now the children of Israel took their jour- 
ney from Egypt at a different time of the 
year. They set out after an interval of win- 
ter upon the fifteenth of the month Abil^,- 
which answers, according to our t:omputation, 
to the first of April. Some of the plagues 
brought upon the Egyptians were doubtless^ 
in a series somewhat antecedent to this season. 
They were ten in number : consequently there 
were nine intervals between them: but of 
what duration each of these judgments were ; 
and what portion of time is to be allotted to 
each interval is uncertain. It is intimated, 
that there was a respite: and we are told, in ' 
the first instance, after the river had been 
turned to blood, that this respite amounted to 
a week.— ^zz^ seven days were fulfilled^ after 
that the Lord had smitten the river, ch. vii. \. 
25. If then this were the portion of time in-^ 
elusive from one event to another (and I think, 
it could not have been less) we shall find, that 
the first wonder displayed must have happen- 
ed two months before the ultimate : and the 
three which succeeded, were proportionably 
antecedent. But the duration of each judg- 
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tntnt must be likewise taken into the account j 
which however may be difficult to be ascer-. 
tained* The death of the first-born, which 
was the last, could not have taken up many 
hours. All was well at even : and the. cry 
was at midiught. The darkness which pre- 
ceded lasted three days inclusive : and if we 
allow the same term for the other plagues 
one with another; the first operation must 
have happened near three months before the 
Exodus. We are in consequence of this car- 
ried back from the first of April to January 
and February for the times, when some, the 
first in order, of these judgments were broujght 
about. But these were the ■ coldest months 
in Egypt; and the most ungenial of any: 
so that, as I have before said, none of those 
noxious animals brought upon the country, 
Could have been produced at such a season in 
the natural * way. This must have been ap- 
parent not only to the Egyptians, but. to the 
Israelites: for whose sakes these judgmients 
were displayed : and who must have seen the 

' I'he coldeat time here is about the beginning of Febru- 
ary. Pocock, p. 195. 

* Whether the flies came from wood, or from water, this 
was not the season for their swarming. 
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hand of God triumphing visibly ovelf the 
powers of darkness. For the season in which 
the frogs appeared, and these insects swarmed, 
Was contrary to all experience. They used 
to be produced in Egypt at a different, and 
for the most part an opposite, time of the 
year: and before this season, they were eitiier 
diminished, or extinct. As many authorities 
have been brought from ancient writers con- 
cerning Egypt, and its wonderful river, I 
will now apply to the evidence of a modem, 
that curious naturalist, Frederick Hasselquist, 
who will illustrate very much what 1 have 
been saying. " ' We went, (says he), on the 
*' 17th of September, onboard one of the ves- 
*' sels in the Nile. — The ground appeared 
" clothed with a charming verdure ; a great 
*^ part sown with Turkey wheat ; and some 
** parts, though but few, with lucem : the lat- 
** ter not being commonly sown, before the 
** water has entirely decreased." The water 
therefore had begun to subside ; and had en- 
tirely decreased upon those spots, where this 
grain was sown : and this was upon the 17th 
of September. He saw a variety of birds, but 
none attracted his attention so much as the 

" P. 85. 
G 
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crane, or ibis. " A person, (says he), who 
^ has the least knowledge of nature's oecono- 
" my, may easily find the Creator had order- 
" ed that bird to come in such numbers to 
^< the njarshy fields of Egypt at this time. 
," Here they find in gr.eat abundance their pro- 
•* per food from the number of frogs, which 
^* cover the country, when the waters de- 
" crease : and multiply extremely during the 
" time of the flood,---" The water in the chan- 
" nel at Cairo had on the 24th of September 
" evidently decreased, &c. — Flies were now 
" seen in much greater numbers." — ^Upon the 
12th (of October) we are told that the coun- 
try was in fiill beauty, the water being in great 
measure drained from the fields. February 
or Mechir seems to have been the wintry 
month* The 22d is mentioned by Hassel- 
quist * as vety cold : at which time the trees 
lost their leofves ; but began to put forth new* 
Agreeably to this, Poeock says — " The eold- 
" est time is about the beginning of Feb- 

' P. 94. 

He mentions gnats near Rosetta in Jfune. *• The rice 
«* fields^ because they.are constantly under waller, occasion a 
<« swamp, fit for the support of these vermin 5 and in these 
<< they lay tlieir eggs.-* p. 54. 

* P. 106. 
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** ruary.'* p. 195. In atiother place he men- 
tions February, when the weather is coldest^ 
p. 96. 

It is indeed satid by Has^elquist, that &i^ 
are always to be found in Egypt The same 
is observable in Great Britain : and we must 
necessarily expect to meet with them in a 
country above twenty degrees to the South* 
But still the time above mentioned, a * win-^ 
try mouthy was not the season for them to 
breed and sWarm ; nor for frogs to multipily^ 
and to cover the whole land: to haVe been in 
such numbers, that when they died^ they lay 
in heaps; so that the whole country was pol- 
luted with the stench. 

The change wrought in the waters of the 
Nile, when they were turned to blood, rtiight 
in like manner by sceptics be imputed to 
a natural cauie* It is certain that the stream 

^ It has beeir said, that in £gypt the days are ai all dihes 
warm : aiid the earth has a constant verdure. HoweVet^ 
Pocock tells us, that — in wlniet nights and mornings an very 
eoldy p. 195. There were seven days in particular, Which 
the Arabians called — Betd il Agiuz, dt thcold ofthiold hag* 
They begin about the "ITth of Februaty, and continue till the 
14th. The mornings are then very cold, the sky cloudy: 
«nd the winds are commonly boisterous^ Vansleb, ft. S3* 

Ga 



has sometimes a " red colour ^ and the same 
is said of the river * Adonis, near Biblus in 
Phenicia, But this appearance is always dur- 
ing violent inundations ; when the rivers, by 
the exuberance of their waters, wash away 
ocre, and other minerals, from the sides of their 
banks. This circumstance in Egypt never 
happens but in summer ; when the Nile is 
rising ; at which times the waters are turbid. 
In Tybi, or January, the river is not only ^ 
reduced to its channel ; but is ^ lower than 
in any of the preceding months, and particu- 
larly pure and wholesome. The same is 
observable in Machir, or February, the month 
immediately following. This change there- 
fore mentioned by Moses, and its consequences, 
could not have been produced by any natural 
cause ; such as mineral tincture, and com- 
mon pollution : the season of the year shews 
the contrary. 

The three first judgments brought upon the 
land were experienced by the Israelites as well 

■ See Pocock, p, 199. The Nile red about June. Also 

p. 200. 

* Maundrelly p. 34-, S5. Lucian de Syria Dea, p. 880. ' 
^ V^ttX>^ r«F YfiifAmst, k^mrct iwrO^vn Wf (« NkA^.) Herod> ' 

1.2. c. 19. p. 112. 
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as by the Egyptians. They were not jsp * 
grievous as those which succeeded. Yet they 
were sufficient to teach the inhabitants of Go- 
shen, that there was no illusion in these mighty 
operations : which perhaps they might have 
suspected, had they not seen and felt, and 
borne some share in the evil. On the other 
hand, Pharaoh and his servants, when they 
saw God's people involved in the same cala- 
mities with themselves, might have fancied, 
that there was nothing particular in the judg- 
ments ; and in consequence of it, not so dis- 
tinctly, seen to ^ whom they were directed. 

' How intolerable a plague flies can prove, may be known 
from places near lakes and pools, which have been on their 
account deserted, and rendered desolate. Such was the fate . 
of Myuns in Ionia, Pausan. 1. 7. p. 527. and of Atarnae. 
ibid. The inhabitants were forced to quit these cities, hot 
being able to stand the flies and gnats with which they were 
pestered. Trajan was obliged to raise the siege ©f a city in 
Arabia, before which he had sat down, being driven away 
by the swarms of these insects. Dion Cassius, 1. 68. p. 11 45. 
Ih ^^ of £gypt seems to have been proverbial.— .i; — Hence 
Isaiah says — Tie Lord shall kiss for thifiy ofEgypty ch. vii. ver. 
18. We are told by Moses — thai the hornet drove out the 
Canaanite : by which we may infer, that before the commg 
of the Israelites several cities had been evacuated through the 
terror of this insect. Mva^f (or rather ^mm) «-a«^«$ townvt M»- 
ye^pois, ^»(m)^irccs iitrtpnfcii. -fflian de Animal, 1. 11. c. 88, 
p. 641. 
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Hence the seope pf Providence would have 
been defeated It therefore pleased God in 
the plague of flies, ^nd in. those which came 
after, to sfepafate the land of his own people : 
and preserve them from these evils. — ■ J wiil 
sever in that day the land of Ggshen^ in which mtf^ 
people dwells that no swarms of Jlies shall he 
there ; to thq end thou mayest know that J am, 
the Lord in the midst of the earth. And I will 
put a division between my people and thy people : 
tormorrow shall this sign be.r-rT-Tht Israelites 
having experienced the farmer evils must have 
been more intimately affected with this im-j 
munity, by which they were distinguished. 
And they must in consequence of it have been 
more ready to foljow their great leader ; who 
was the irnmedi^te agent of Prqvidenee both 
to punish, and to preserve. 

I Exod; c. yiii y. S2. The land of Goshen was part of 
^t nome^ called afterwards Heliopolis, which had been de- 
ierted by the ghepbierda, and lay vacant, when the children 
of Israel cao^e into Egypt. It was a tongue-like piece of 
hnd^ where the Nile first divided at a place called Cercasora. 
Said, or Upper Egypt, lay above 5 and Mesre, or Lower 
]^ypt, was lit a line downward. Nothing but a miracle 
pould ^ave preserved this intermediate land from flies, w{iich 
swarmed bpi^ abo;ice and below. 
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THE FIFTH PLAGUE. 
MURRAIN OF BEASTS. 

Exodus, Chap. ix. 

Ver. 1 . Then the Lord said unto Moses^ Go 
in unto Pharaoh^ and tell him^ Thus saith the 
Lord God oftlie Hebrews^ Let my people gOy that 
they may serve me. 

V. 2. For if thou refuse to let them go^ and 
witt hold them stilly 

V. 3. Behold J the hand of the Lord is upon 
thy cattle wh^ch is in the fieldj upon the horses^ 
upon the asies^ upon the camels^ upon the oxeuy 
and upon the sheep : there shall be a very griev-^ 
ous murrain. 

V • 4. And the Lord shall sever between the 
cattle of Israel^ and the cattle of Egypt : and 
there shall nothing die of all that is the childretCs 
of Israel. 

V. 5. And the Lord appointed a set time^ 
sayings To-morrow the Lord shall do this thing 
in the land. 

V. 6. And the Lord did that thing on the 
morrow^ and all the cattle of Egypt died: but of 
the cattle of the children of Israel died not one. 
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This judgment 50 precisely foretold, and so 
early carried into execution, must have had a 
great effect upon the minds of the Egyptians, 
And when they found, that the cattle of the 
IsraeUtes were exempted from this evil, they 
could not but perceive the hand of God ina- 
nifest throughput the whole operation. In 
ponsequence of which they must have been 
more ready to let the Israelites go, and to 
assist them at theif departure as soon as the 
obdurate heart of their prince was finally soft- 
ened. It must likewise have rendered the Is- 
raelites more willing to depart, and to leave 
the gods of the country ; to which they un- 
doubtedly had before an * attachment. And 
here we may observe a particular scope and 
meaning in this calamity, if we consider it in 
regard to the Egyptians, which would not 
have existed ii;i respect to any other people., 
It is well known, that they held in idolatrous 
reverence the lion, wolf, dog, cat, ape, and 
goat. As they bordered upon Lybia they 
must have been visited by wild * beasts, all 

^- See Ez^kiel xx. 8. 

* The tiger, dubber, or ahena, are still to be found : but 
not common. Pocock. Egypt, p. 207. Probably since tbq 
meof fire-arms they have been kept at a distance. 
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which they esteemed sacred. £»«•« h Atyw- 
rag ifiH^o^ ry JiiCvy ' tv ftaXa ^fjgiaifK itrrh raii 
foyra cr^i iruvra Igtt fu^fAitrron. Herod. 1. 2. 
c. 64. p. 134. Porphyry Hkewise tells us — 
ug d-fOTouo&y va^iXa^of ira¥ ^ftior. p. 372.——— 
ihf za$ XsAry ig ^iog ^gfitrxivtrat. ib« p. 373* 
f /^iTOL ravrct xm vavra ra ^»a — tr^Q^iriv. p. 
374. T/uy admitted every animal as a repre^ 

sent dtrve of their gods. Hence the Hon is by 

theni worshipped as a deity and together 

s with these specified they worship every living 
creature. Hence Virgil very truly mentions 

■ ■ " L atrator Anubls 
Omnigenumque deum monstra. 

Lucian, accordingly, with much wit ridicules 
the inconsistency of their worship, by shewing 
how httle any temple among them correspond- 
ed with the object which it contained.— 

Kuzes yag avrog fjutv o nojg^^ xdXXurrog r€ Kat 
/Ji^iyKrrogf >^i6oig roig voXvriK6(n¥ fitrztifjuevdgf zai 
Xin<f&f «a| yga^atg iifiv0i(rftevogy iviov h tjv ^n'ryg 
70V ^iiOV9 9i 7/^9«o< iO'TiVf ^ iCig^ fi rgetyog^ n aiXsgog. 
In Egypt the temple itself is found to be beaut i-- 
ful^ and ample in its dimensions : built with choice 

' So I should read, as the context seems to require, in- 
stead of •» . 
' £m#m(, v. 2. p. 12:' See also eun ExK^nrm, v. 2. p. 956. 
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ston&s : and ornamented with gilding and Mero^ 
glyphics. But if you pry within to find out the 
god^ you meet with a monkey^ or a crane : or else 
a goat^ or a cat. But they had gods, which 
were held in still greater reverence than these. 
Such were the ox or steer : the cow and heifer: 
and the ram. Among these the Apis and 
Mnevis are well known : the former of which 
was a sacred bull adored at Memphis ; as the 
latter was at HeUopolis. There was also a 
cow or heifer, which had the like honours at 
Momemphis. Nor were these only the places, 
where this custom prevailed : it seems to have 
been adopted in some degree in most of the 
Egyptian nomes. £y ii r&t AsXra, xon e^ca avruf 
re$g fx,tv agtrfivj rasg h*6riXei» Sitg rgi^iTdi. They 
are the words of * Strabo, who tells us that 
both in the region of Delta and in the coun- 
try above, steer« and heifers were maintained 
in the temples : and he adds, that these were 
only held sacred, and not adored : whereas 
the Apis and Mnevis were really esteenied 
gods, and had divine honours paid to them. 
The like were shewn to the cow or heifer at 
» Momemphis ; and to the ram at Thebes, and 

' L. 17. p. 1155. 

* eiiMf« 5*5 /sg«. ibid. The cow and the heifer were uni- 
yersally esteemed $acred ; and though the inales were look- 



in the temple of Ammon. To these may be 
added the goat at Mendes ; though perhaps not 
50 celebrated as the others. This judgment 
therefore displayed upon the kine of Egypt was 
very significant in its execution and purport. 
For when the distemper spread irresistibly over 
the country, the Egyptians not only suffered 
a severe loss; but what was of far greater 
consequence, they saw the representative of 
.their deities ; and their deities themselves sink 
before the God of the Hebrews. They thought, 
that the soul of Osiris was uniformly resident 
in the body of the bull Apis. — * TtXevrfjcuvro^ 
Oci^iiog Big TUTOv * (^ravgov^ fj "^^X^ fJi^STetrrtjy KOtt 

ed upon with reverence, yet not in the same degree as the 
females. Tv$ is C»$ rta i^nvotq m £«'«^y ufM vofAi^wnt, Herod. 

1. 2. G. 38. p. 121 «■ T»g ^sv 0vy xu6»^$vi Cv; rv; f^otvA^, km 

pX?M /g«i liff't rn? Wio;. Ibid. 1. 2* c. 41: p* 123. 

Of Apis §ee Herod. 1. 2. c. ISl. p. 166. 1. 3. c* 27, 28. 
p. 208. 

' Diodprus, L 1. p. 76. fi. 

*$^s 9vfA$^^4t unborn ;^n y«^f^Mv tjs; Oci^ioi ^v^^ toi Asrou 
Plut. de Is. et Osir. p. 362. D. 

^ Sometimeft. he is sfiled ^«^h. So Herodptiis ^eaks of 
})iip^-^ ^fF%H « Atrif f«A««^fr«<^ Herod, h 9- c. 28. p. 208. 
Sometimes B«$. Bn; Knn^^ «f ff<y « «vrH Ocri^if. SffabOy L 17» 

p. 1160. See p. Mej^ 1^ ]l. c« $« p. 49. coa^eroiag this 
deity. 
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iicc ravra hunXtt f^^Z?^ ^^ ^^^ ^^*' *' ^' ^* -^ 
notion, not unlike that concerning the Deli ^ 
Lama in Eluth, Tangut, and Thebet, But 
Osiris had no power to save his brute repre- 
sentatives. Both the Apis and Mnevis were 
carried ofF by the same malady, which swept 
away all the herds of deities, those -Dii ster- 
corei, who lived on grass and hay. There is 
reason to think, that both the camel, and * 
ass, were held in some degree sacred ; who 
were involved in the same calamity. Hence 
it is said by the sacred writer — upon their ^ gods 
alfo the Lord executed judgment. Numb, xxxiii, 
4. See Exod. xii. 12. 

These events,, we may well imagine, had a 
happy influence upon the minds of the Is- 
raelites : to whom the worship of the Egyp- 
tians mu$t at this time have appeared in a 
most contemptible light, and their gods des- 

• Some sayi that this very custom of worshipping a deified 
vasxiy prevailed in Egypt. — Af0^n7rcf ciUmrny imx» AvuSif xmfAnti 
10 If tutt fHtat ^vtrtctf xtn tin rm Qetfcmf rtt It^fM jctttirm. Porphyry 
9i{< ct^-A^^. 1. 4. p. S74t, 

* The Aaelli made a part of the ancient sphere. 

^ In consequence of thiS| when the history is told to Je* 
thro, he very truly says : Now I know that the Lord is greater 
than 0/1 gods: for in the thing wherein ihei/ dealt prmdly^ he was 
above thm. Exod. xviii. 11. 
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picable. Their separation too, and exemption 
during the time of these evils, must have had 
itill greater weight. It rendered them more 
ready to quit a people, from whom they were 
in so salutary a manner distinguished ; and to 
embrace a better, and more rational religion, 
whenever it should be oiBfered. 



THE SIXTH PLAGUE. 
OF BOILS AND BLAINS. 

Ch, ix. ver. 8. And the Lord said unto Mo^ 
ses^ and unto Aaron, Take to you handfuls of ashes 
(f the furnace, and let Moses sprinkle it towards 
the heaven in the sight of Pharaoh: 

V. 9. And it shall become small dust in all 
the land of Egypt, and shall be a boil breaking 
forth with blains, upon man, and upon beast. 

V. 10, And they took ashes of the furnace^ 
and stood before Pharaoh j and Moses sprinkled 
it up toward heaven : and it became a ' boil 
h^eaking forth with blains, upon man, and upon 
beast. 

V. 11. And the magicians could not stand be^ 

■ *EA»i| ^hvnrdt^. Sept. 
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fore Moses y because of the boil: for the boil was 
upon the magicians^ and upon all the Egyptians. 

This plague, lik.e those, which preceded, 
was particularly well calculated to confound 
the Egyptians, and to confirm the faith of the 
Israelites. For as the latter are not said to 
have been involved in the calamity, we may 
fairly infer, that they were exempted from it. 
This immunity therefore must have increased 
their confidence m the God of their fathers, 
and in his servant Moses. This instance like- 
wise of divine punishment was of such a na- 
ture, as particularly shewed the bareness ^d 
imbecillity of the Egyptian deities, who could, 
neither ward off the evil, when impending j 
nor afford any alleviatioI^ when it w^as brought^ 
on. Yet the Egyptians had many gods, . and 
those of high rank, who were supposed to 
preside over pharmacy and medicine : and Xo 
these, the people looked up with great confi- 
dence, in all those paini^ and maladies to which 
the human frame is^ liable. Aiiiofng these dei- 
ties Esculapius was held in particular honoui*. 
for his skill in this science. " Esculapius 
deus medicinse et medicorum. He was siip- 

■ Albricns Phtlos. p. 928- 
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posed by many to have been originally a mor- 
tal, and to have first found out the art ; and 
to have taught it in Egypt. ' Medicinam 
^gyptii apud ipsos volunt repertam.— — iEs- 
culapiusMemphitis inter primos hominum nu- 
meratur, qui opinione humana du facti sunt* 
He was particularly worshipped at Memphis, 
Urbs Memphis praesentia numinis iEsculapii 
clara, Marcellinus, 1. 22. p. 257. Some make 
Apollo, the same as Osiris, to have invented 
medicine : and suppose Esculapius to have been 
his son : and from hence to have obtained 
his knowledge — HcXha ^»§» rs rar^o^ rm iic 

rag r6>¥ poLgfjt^axm (rzsuuciotg^ zcli pi^m ivjfa/ifU^. 
H. T. X. Diod. 1. v. p. 341- D- Others af- 
firmed, that he learned the science of Apis. 

treti)^ fitT» is rcLVTd A(rKkivu>¥ tfjif T6j(y7ju av^fjirai 
Xiyxtnif. Others carried the invention of 
medicine much higher ; and supposed that 
Isis contributed very much to this science. 

Her salutary influence was thought to be very 

^ Pliny, i. 7. c. 56. p. 414. 

* Clemens Alex. Strom. 1. 1. p. 362. 

^ Diodorus, 1. 1. p. 22. 
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prevalent. « Kurot y»^ rag v'Jt¥Hi $^i(rrttiiB9f}if 
iiiami roig xxfjuvovffi Cofi0fj[d,aT(t rgog ra^ voe^g% xas 
Tsg virocKi^^avTctg ttVTif ^u^cu^c^ vyiot,in<rdo(,h kbli 
vo>X9g fAiv VTTO rm ixx,r^m ii» t^f iutrxoXiuif rn votrtf 
fMtroq cMnX'JCurdifTkg^ vxo ravrtig o'^^iffSxi. cuj^vovg 
is 'jravrsXo^ Ttlgaf$i¥Ta4 rag ogatrugi fl Ttvu aXKcjv 
T6JV fABge^v T9 (T^fMATogi otoLf *JC^og ravrn^.Tfiv 6uf 
sroira^gvyaf(rif itg rfii^ ^^wrct^^»cra» a^tm^OitrrttcrSai 
ra^ip. For this goddess used to reveal herself to 
people in their sleeps when they laboured under 
any disorder ^ and afford them relief. Many^ who 
placed their confidence in her influence^ were won-- 
derfully restored. Many likewise who had been 
despaired cfy and given over by the physicians^ on 
account of the stubborness of the distemper ^ were 
reinstated by ^ this goddess. Numbers^ who had 
been deprived of their eyesy and other organs of 
their bodies^ recovered them by their (^plication 
to Isis. She was farther reported to have 
found out a medicine, that would render peo- 
ple immortal : and to have bequeathed all her 
knowledge to her son Orus ; who is said — » 
tjji> Ti $»rgixf}if »av t9jv f^avriKfirf vto rfjg fin'rgog 
l(nii>g hiay^Onfcti — to have karnt the science of 
physic as well as of prophecy from his mothir 

■ Diodorus, 1. 1. p. 22. 
* Ibid. 
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Isis. The Egyptians had many bodks of 
great antiqxiity upon this subject : many of 
which were attributed to Sesorthrus or rather 
Tosorthrus, who was supposed by some to 
have been the same as Esculapius above nien^ 
tioned — ig A^rxXnTto^ iragd Ajyv^noig iKhfj^n 
iiA iargiKfif. There was also a king named * 
Athoth the son of Menis, of still greater anti- 
quity, who is thought to have been the second 
prince who reigned in Egypt. It is said of 
him, that he was greatly skilled in all branches 
of phyidc ; and to have left behind hinti trea- 
tises upon the structure of the human body^ — ^ 

y^a-vJ/iF. Euseb. Chron. p. 14; Syncellus 
speaks of these medicinal books of Athoth — * 
i ^igovrni CiSXoi uv»rofMxu$i ictrgtg yag 9}». What 
q.re stiled books and treatises are supposed to 
have been originally hieroglyphical writings 
upon obelisks; or else in the syringes or sacred 
recesses, which were formed in rocks of Upper- 

" Eusebii Chton. p. U. 1; 46. See Syncellus, p; 57. 

* Expressed sometimes Athosthis — K^mv^n. 

^ According to Seleucus they amounted to 120,000, ac- 
cording to another person to 36,525. But this is a mistake 
of the writer, by whom we have it mentioned.-i-TSee Jambli- 
ehUs, sect. 8. p. 167. 

^ Syncellus, p. 54. 

H 
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Egypt They are by Manetbo attributed to 
Hermes : of whom, we have an account given 
by Clem^is of Alexandria^ that he composed 
forty-two books concerning all sciences j of 
which ^x related to medicine. — ' Ave fuv W9 

y%y69U0'i loiCX(^, if tuf (Mtif X^ ti/pf vo^^ut Aiyvx^ 

* Strom* 1. vu p. 758. 

* 'Oi ^«ir«f «(•< (iKftay^xvntri), from hence I should jndge^ 
that the Pastophori were physicians ; if the word be of Gre- 
cian etymology. 

Clement describes a< sacred procession in Egypt : in which 
diflPerent persons have particular things to carry. Among 
Others the * Pastophori have delegated to them the six me- 
dical books of Hermes. They are supposed to be stifed 
rastophori from catrying the pastum, or robe, of Isis. But 
I should thinks that they were so named from the things, 
which they, at the very time, bore in their hands, the trea- 
tises of physic. n*g-«, Kurxxxretf iT<?nef«, are all terms used 
in physic : and from hence I imagine both the books, and 
the priests that bore them, were denominated. Pastillus is 
a dixtiinutive from pastus, crcif*^ i and plainly relates to phar- 
macy, as we leani from Celsius. Malagmata, atque em- 
•ph$tYA^ pasfilliquey quos Tg»x^<^»vs Grseci vocant. 1. 5* c. 17. 

Oviif vcrrvt i^a^tt vt^UMt (pa^fietXAf «AA«^ i 

Theoc. Idyl. 3^i, v. l^ 
• Sec Chn-eni Paec^agog. 1. 3. p. »53. 
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Wigi voirwff mat ^s^ ^y9¥Wi xat ^a^p^Ke^^^ zai 
m-igi cfpffoiXfMf¥j Kut to Tf}^ivrasiifi^ Tt^i rm Y¥pa$^ 
m€w» There aite forty^ttt^ books of great conse-- 
^uente^ which are ascribed to Hermes. Of these 
thirty "SIX cvntaiu all the fldhs&pkg of the Egyp^ 
tians; and from these the persons before mention^ 
ed get their information. With the remainif^ 
six the Pastophori are particularly comerned: 
for they relate to pilar macy; and are treatises 
concerning the management ^ the body; also about 
dijferent distempers; cAout medical instruments; 
and medicines; and complmnts of the eyes; and 
lastly^ concerning feminine disorders. 

That this learning was originally consigned 
to the cryptae or sacred caverns of Egypt, and 
to obelisks, is mentioned by Manetho of Se- 
bennys^ whach shews itis great antiquity : 

m ^ ^ m ^ 41 • • « 

In consequence of this the Egyptians v)^ere 
always famed for their knowledge iii medicine; 

' AirtTfAir^r. 1. £• V. 1. 

Hs 
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and their physicians were held in great re- 
pute. We find even in later times, when 
their country was in a manner ruined, that a 
■ king of Persia, upon a grievous hurt receiv- 
ed, applied to the adepts in Egypt for assist- 
ance, in preference to other countries* Herod. 
1. 3. p. 262- And though they did not in 
this case succeed ; yet we learn so much from 
the history, that they had not yet lost their 
pristine reputation. They were in great num- 
bers in Egypt: each distemper having its 
proper physician, to which his practice was 
confined.-- '» Mtjjg vovtru IzuirTog i^rgog ss'h «a* 
ov ^Xsom¥. Uavra ie i9jTg€tf¥ €^t vXw. Each phi/" 
sician is confined to one disease; and engages with 
no more^ The whole country abounds with the pro^ 
fessefs of medicine^ The people seem to have 
been liableto many distempers; some of which 
were epidemical : as we find them to be at this 
3 day. The Egyptians were continually pro- 
viding against disorders ; and they had per- 
sons^ who pretended to foretel their coming 
i)oth upon * man and beast. In the time of 

' Darius, upbn a luxation of his ancle. 

* Herod. 1. 2. c. 84. p. 141. 

' See Prosper Alpinus, 1. 1. c. IS, 14. p. 23, 24. 

fMuvu^u Diod. 1. 1. p. 7S» Di 
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Moses we read of a particular distemper call- 
ed the ■ botch of Egypt: and the diseases of the. 
country are mentioned in more places thdii 
one of * scripture. In consequence of this 
the people were in a continual state of ^ pur- 
gation ; afid reposed a great confidence in. 
their physicians : who were maintained at 
the expence of the * public. These joined 
astrology to physic ; upon which they found- 
ed their pretended foresight in respect to im- 
pending maladies ; and in consequence of it 
they were continually prescribing antidotes 
and preventives to the people. 

The Propriety of the Judgment. 

I thought it necessary on many accounts to 
give this history of physic, as recorded by the 

' Deuteron. c. xxviii. v. 27. 

* The Lord will take away from thee all siciness, and will 
put none of the evil diseases of Egypt^-^-^upon thee. Deut* 
c. vii. V. 15. 

If thou wUt not observe to do all the wprds of this la w ■ ■■ 
then the Lord nijill make thy plagues nmndirfuly isfc. ' More^ 
over, he will bring upon thee all the diseases of Egypt, Ibi4j 
C. xxviii. V. 58, 59, 60.* 

^Herodot. 2. p. 139. 

f Piodor. 1. 1. p. 74. A, 
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ancient Egyptians, We find, th?tt they be- 
lieved it to have been found out by thfeir gods 
and demi-gods : and from them to have been» 
transmitted to particular persons in succession, 
who unde^ their influence carried it on to the 
advantage of the nation. They therefore 
placed the grejttest confidence in these deities; 
and in these their votaries, to Whom this sci- 
ence was entrusted. Hence it pleased God to 
order his judgments accordingly : and to bring 
Upon them a fearful disorder, which their dei*- 
tiies could not avert, nor the art of man alle- 
viate. He could have caijsed commotions in 
the earth, had it seemed fitting ; and shaken 
'their high edifices to their basis j or brought 
on a supernatural inundation, by which their 
jCities had been swept to the deep. But this 
would not have been suflEiciently significant. 
It seemed therefore good to divine wisdom to 
be papre particular in its judgments. Hence 
in this instance, as well as in those which pre- 
ceded., the Egyptians were not only punished ; 
but were shewn the fcaseness of their worship; 
and the vanity of their confidence, where 
they most trusted. This, as it served for a. 
warning to them, was very salutary to others, 
who were to learn by their example. They 
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-had before been pestered with flies and in- 
commoded with vermin; and, through the 
pollution of their river and the murrain of 
their cattlet been put to great inconveniences. 
But they could dig for water, and in some de- 
gree shelter themselves from flies : but there 
was no resource from this evil, which was 
brought more home to them. It was a taint 
of the human frame ; a grievous, internal ma- 
lady, under which the priests as well as the 
people smarted, to their astonishment and con- 
fusion. Hence it appears, that the prince of 
the country was deserted of his wise men as 
well as of his gods. — j4nd the magicians could 
not stand before Moses^ because of the boil: for 
the boil was upon the magiciansy and upon all the 
EgyptianSy'ExoA.ix.ii. 

The Peculia:tity observable in the splattering of 
: the Ashes, 

It is said, that when this evil was to be 
brought upon the Egyptians, Aaron and Mo^ 
ses were ordered to take ashes of the furnace ; 
and Moses was to scatter them up towards 
heaven, that they might be wafted over the fage 
of the country, Exod. ix. 8. This mandate w^s 
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very determinate : and to the last degree sig-^ 
nificant. The ashes were to be taken from 
that fiery furnace ; which in the scriptures ' 
was used as a type of the IsraeUtes slavery, and 
of all the cruelty which they experienced in ^ 
Egypt. The process has still a farther allur 
sion to an idolatrous and cruel rit?, which 
was common among the Egyptians ; and to 
which it is opposed as a contrast. They had 
several cities stiled Typhonian, §uch as Helio- 
polis, Idithyia, Abaris, and Busiris. In these 
at particular seasons they sacrificed * men. 
The objects thus destined were persons of 
bright hair, and a particular complexion,: 
such as was seldom to be found among the 
native Egyptian^. Hence we may infer, that 
they were foreigners : and it is probable that, 

' Abraham saw in vision the bondage of his posterity un- 
der the emblem of a smoking furnace and burning lamp* 
GenesiS} ch. xv. v. 17. »■ The Lord hath taken ^ou out of the 
furnace : i. e. out of Egyptian thraldom, Deut. ch. iv. v. 20. 
/ have chosen thee in the furnace of eviction. Isaiah xMii. 

% 20. For they be thy people and thit^e inheritance^ which 

thou brought est forth out of Egypt ^ from the midst of the fur^ 
nace of iron. The words of Solomon. 1 Kings, c. ^iii. v. 51. 

M«9C0A>v <V«(>]xi, Tv^atfiHi lutXwrH* ««( tii» Tf^^v mvrm Xixftmrtt 

xm^^f %¥ rct/^ xv¥ct(ri* ifct^cus. Plut* Is. et Osir. V. 1. p. S80. D« 
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while the Israelites resided in Egypt, they 
were chosen from their body. They were 
burnt alive upon an high * altar : and thus 
sacrificed for the good of the people. At the 
close of the sacrifice the priests gathered to- 
gether the ashes of these victims, and scat- 
tered them upwards in the * air : I presume, 
with this view, that where any atom of this 
dust was wafted, a blessing might be entail- 
ed. The hke was done by Moses with the 
ashes of the fiery furnace'; but with a dif- 
ferent intention. They were scattered abroad; 
that wherever any the smallest portion alights 
ed, it might prove a plague and a curse to this 
ungrateful, cruel, and infatuated people. Thus 
there was a designed contrast in these work- 
ings of Providence : an apparent opposition 
to the superstition of the times* Tl^e powers 

' It wa3 probably stiled Tuph-On, A«^«f ha« : and from 
hence both the cities, and the persons sacrificed, had the 
i^ame of Typh^nia^. That they were foreigners seems to 
be farther intimated, by the tpdition recorded by Orid. 

Cmn Thrasius Busirin adit, mon3trat(}ue piari 
Hospitis effiiso sanguine posse Jovem. 

De Arte Amand. 1. 1. y. 649. 

Siodoruf say s rm fat Atyvgrrwv •Xtyvt rttttf lu^iTitM^iM. *vf-f 
fur Tft h fywf fv( fr}i%muL K p. 79. 

• Plutarch, above. 
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of darkness were foiled ; and the priests i^d 
magicians confouxided: »11 which was s^u- 
tary to the people of GkxL' But the heart of 
Pharaoh wis still hardeited# 



THE SEVENTH PLAGUE, 

OF RAIN, HAlli, AN^D FIRE, ATTENDED WXTH, 
THUNDER. 

Exodus, Ch. ix. Ver, 13, AndtJie Lord said 
unto Moses J Rise up early in the mornings and 
stand before Phoraoji^ and say unto Uniy Thus 
saith the Lord God of the Hebrew Sy L^t my peo-- 
pie go J that they may serve me. 

V. 14. For I will at this time send all my 
plague f upon thine hearty and upon thy servants^ 
and upon thy people: that thou mgyest know^ that 
there is n$ne like me in all the earth, 

V. 1 5. For now I will stretch out my handy 
that I may smite thecy and thy people with pesti- 
lence; and thou shalt be cut off from the earth. 

V. 16. ♦ And in very deed for this cause lume 
I raised thee upy for to shew in thet my p&Wef; 
and that my name may be declared througk)Ut all 
the earth. 
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V^ 1 7 ^ jir yet txaltest thou thyself i^ain^t 
my peoplcj that thou tJbilt not let thenp got. 

V* i8. Beholds to-morrow dboia this timej I 
tvill cause it to rain^ii 'very grien)^u^ haily such as 
hath not been in Egypt since the foundation there^ 
of even until now f • 

V, 19, . Send therefore now^ and gather thy 
cattle^ and aU that thou hast in the field.: for up- 
on every man and beast which shall be found 
in the fields and shall not be brought homey the 
hail shall come dowri upon them^ and they shaU 
die. 

V, 20. He that feared the word of the. Lord 
amongst the servants of Pharaoh^ made his ser- 
vants and Ms cattle flee into the houses. 

V. 21. And he that regarded not the word 
of the Lordy left his servants ^ and his cattle in the 
field. 

V, 2 2 J , And the Lord said unto Moses^ Stretch 

forth thine hand towards heaven^ that there may 

be hail in all the land of Egypt ^ upon man^ and 

upon beast J and upon every herb of the fields 

throughout all the land of Egypt. 

V. 23- And Moses stretched forth his rod 
toward heaven : and the Lord sent thunder and 
hail, and the fire ran along upon the ground: and 
the Lord reined hml 4dpon the land of Egypt ^ 

V. 94- So there pas hail^ and fire mingled 
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with the hail^ very grievous j such as there was 
none like it in all the land o/E^ypt since it be-- 
came a nation. 

V. 25. And the hail smote throughout aU the 
land of Egypt all that was in the field j both man 
and beast: and the hail smote every herb of the 
fields and brake every tree of the field. 

V • 26- Only in the land of Goshen^ where the 
children of Israel were^ was there no hail. 

V. 27, And Pharaoh sent and called for Mo- 
ses and Aaron^ and said unto them^ I hc^ve sinned 
this time : — - 

V. 28, Intneat the Lord— — 

V. 31. And the flax and the barley was smit^ 
ten: for the barley was in the ear^ and the flax 
was boiled. 

V. 32. But the wheat and the rye were not 
smitten: for they were not grown up. 

V. 34- And when PharaQh saWy that the 
raitty and the haily and the thunders were ceased^ 
he sinned yet more^ and hardened his hearty l^c. 
He stifled the dictates of conscience, and act- 
ed against conviction- 

In the foregoing instances I have endea-r 
youred to shew the aptness of each judgment 
in respect to the people upon whom it was 
brought. This likewise, of which I am go- 
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ing to treat, wilj be found equally significant 
and proper. It was foretold to Pharaoh by 
Moses> that upon the very next morning there 
should be a grievous rain, attended with hail, 
and. thunder. This, nvust have been a cir- 
cumstance of all others the most inqredible to 
aA Egyptian^ For in Egypt there fell no rain: 
the want of which was supplied by dews; and 
by the overflowing of the Nile. Hence Ti- 
bullus, speaking of the blessings accruing from 
that river, says, 

' Te propter nuUos tellus tua postulat iinbres^ 
Arida nee pluvio supplicat herba Jovi. 

Mela likewise calls the country — terra expers 
imbrium. 1. i. c. 9. Modem travellers how- 
ever say, that this is not precisely true. Has- 
selquist and other writers mention, that upon 
the sea-coast below, near Damiata, and Alex- 
andria, shpwers are not uncommon : and that 
even as high up as Cairo a fe\v drops will 
sometimes fall from a chance cloud, which 
passes * over. Pocock goes so far as to say, 
that at Faiume, which is in the ancient nomc 
of Arsinoe, it both rained, and hailed, for the 
greater part of a » morning. But Faiume is, 
I believe, a day's journey from any portion of 

« L. 1. Eleg. ?• V. 25. * Hasselquist, p. 4SS. K?. 59. 
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> Delta, or Egypt Proper, and baiders upon 
the high lands of Libya. Thi& is certain, that 
no country upon earth, to which we have ac- 
cess, has so little rain as Egypt : and particu- 
larly the upper part of it. Ow^(A^p6$ vim^. 
No moisture of the air^ says * Plutarch, is ever 
here condensed into showers. And Herodotus 
assures us, that the air and seasons of this 
country are always the same. He acknow- 
ledges, that at one time there was an instance 
of rain in Upper ^ Egypt. It was at Thebes^ 
and in the itign of Psammenitus : but he 
stiles it avagiriotf 'rgfiyfji^uj something unnatural^ 
and alarming i and adds, that it never happen- ^ 
cd before nor after. A person, who had re- 
sided some time in these pkrts, told ^ Aristides, 
that he never saw a cloud in summer. And 
even at Alexandria, where there is rain, it 
seems to be never of long duration. Hence 
Marcellinus, in his account of this city, tells us 
— ^ riullo psene die, incolentes hancce civita- 
tem solem serenum non vident — the inhabitants 
hardly ever see the sun obscured by a cloud. But 
this serenity was more apparent in the upper 

' Hass^lquist, p. 49. * De Facie in 0»be Lunae, p. 9S9. 
^ L. S. c. 10. p. 198. ^ Tom. S. p. 569. 

^ L, 22. €• 16. p. 26i>. 
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parts : whence Claudian very truly stiles the 
country—^' iSgyptus sine nube fcrax — Egypt 
if fruitful v^ithout nng chud to afford rain. 

Farther Propriety in these Judgments. 

The Egyptians therefore must have per- 
ceived themselves particularly aimed at in these 
fearful events ; which were so contrary to all 
experience. For they were witnesses to not 
only deluges of rain, but hail mingled with 
rain j and these attended with thunder and 
fire, to their great amazement. — For the Lord 
sent thunder and haily and the fire ran along upon 

the grounds Again — Uaxl^ and fire mnglei 

with the hailj very grievous^ such as there was 
none like it in all the land qf Egypt since it be-- 
came a nation. Now the Egyptians were su- 
perstitious above all, people upon earth. We- 
learn from * Herodotus that they were parti- 
cularly addicted to the observance of porten- 
tous appearances. Every uncommon circum- 
stance was esteemed of this class. But as 
these were imaginary portents, which arose 
mei^ely from a superstitious dread, it pleased 
God to punish their blind credulity by bring- 

' Claud, de Nilo, v. 5. * Herodotus, 1. 2. c. 82. p. U2- 
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ing upon them some real prodigiies; aoniie 
preternatural evils, to which tbey bad never 
been witne^. Such was the rain, and hail ; 
and the fire, which ran on the ground, to their 
grdat amazement and ruin* Its' coming was 
detcrminately foretold : nor could all the dei- 
ties of Egypt jprevent its fearful eflfects. Those 
of the people, who took warning, were pre- 
served: but all who neglected the caution, 
and who did not shelter themselves, were, both 
man and beast, destroyed. 

There seems farther a great fitness and pro- 
priety in thfe Egyptians being punished by 
fire, and by water; as they were guilty of gross 
idolatry towards these elements j and adored 
them, as deities. Porphyry intimates that this 
was a very ancient worship, and adds,-*-" in 

iia, Tvgog xat vixrog yxnrou. Even at this day^ 
when they open the temple of Serapis^ the wor- 
ship commences by fire and water. And he 
gives a reason — » vi^g kus wg. (nQotfrfg fMiXi^» 
rm ^oiyjiioii. It seems, that of all elements they 

* ni^i,tt^6jc» 1. 4«. p. 374. 
» Ibid. p. 373. 

Eusebius also says-^'V^^w^ »«i wv^ nCvm. Prep. Evan* 1. 3. 
p. 95. 
— Aquam, quam colis. Jul. Firmicus, p. 5. 
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shewed the greatest reverence to fire and water*. 
They esteemed Isis, as the deity which pre- 
sided over all ' fluids : and looked upon Osiris 
to be the lord of the contrary element : though 
some give the precedency to Hephaistus or 
Vulcan. To i% tvj, fM^s^fifiHuo^jfov ^Hpais'op 
oifOfMtffui {rug AjyvTutgg) pofA^armffrag (Atyctv uvat 
Qzov. The Egyptians esteemed fire^ which they 
called Hephaistus^ to be a great God. They 
went so far as to think it to be really a living 
animal, endowed with a soul. — ' vivofji^i^m to 
wg ingiop umt ifjt.'^vyfif. Hence we find, that 
not only the presiding deity, but the elements 
themselves, were held in idolatrous veneration. 
The propriety of the punishment is therefore 
conspicuous. 

We are farther told, that the flax and the 
barley was smitten: for the barley was in the 
ear^ and the flax was boiled. Exod. ch. ix. ver. 
31. These circumstances may to some ap- 
pear of little consequence. And it may be 
asked, ^uuhen it is intimated that men and cattle 

* Plut. Is. et Osir. passim. 

In some places Canobus was looked upon as the God of 
Water. 

* Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. p. ll.B. 
3 Herod. 1. 3. c. 16. p. 202. 

1 
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«w^ slaitt .in great abundance^ ixuhai Ofci^n 
was there for adding tkb iriviekl aviieh ajlhut 
flax and hmiey ? I anjswer, it 4s by no tneStns 
trivial: but of great mottiefLt. ' The Egyp- 
tians^were doomed to undergo manyterirots ; 
and, beside these^ to suffer no small losses : and 
scarcely any thing could have .distressed them 
inore than the ruin of the former article; I 
have before mentioned that the Egyptians^ 
above all nations, aiFcctied outward purity k6d 
cleanlinesBi. On thi» account the whole lia- 
tioh v^^o« * Unien garments : ifid the pH^ite 
never put on any other kind of clothii%. 
This linen was manufactured from that fifte 
flax, for which the^ country was particularly 
famous. The Athenians, who were originaliy 
from Sail in Egypt, for a long season Wore 
garments of this sort ; and. * Thucydides'iajrs, 
that it was not long befcw^e his time, that the 
custom was laid aside. Thfe flax and linen of 
Egypt are celebrated by ^ Herodotus, ♦ Pliny^ 
Apuleius, and many other writers. It was in 

* Qui grege llnigero circomdatus ct gf^e calVo . 
Phngentis populi cumt devisor Anubii. 

Juvenal, Sat. 6. v. &BS, 



2 



' t. 1. e. 6. p. 6. 

3 X«wr«« xime. Herod. 1. 2. p. 121. c. lOS. p. ISl^, 

^L. 19. c. I. p. 156,7. 
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great itqoest in other countriies: on ^irluch 
, ^ficcount we read ia the scriptures aC>its «8p«el- 
4ence*-r-ln the Proverbs; a person is introduced 
^aying^ ' J have decked my bed with the fine linen 
(sf Sigypt* And in £zekiel mention i» txiade 
of ^ fine linen and embroidered work from I^g^t. 
And though the EgJ^ptiansdid not themi^lves 
trade abroad^ and carry on any foreign com- 
tnerce, yet they suffered other nations to come 
if> Acm; and this they permitted very early. 
For not only H^ l^^feUtefe were permitted* to 
.xqin/e toE^ypt : but we read also antecedent- 
,^pf. the .sons of Ismael, going thither with 
^^kftit qaravanp ;- and this a« early as the time 
,of Joseph, The manufacture of thdir flax ^is 
Still V:arried on in this ccruntry: and many 
^vriters take notice of it. Egmonl, and ^ Hay- 
ijian speak of it particularly^ and say that it is 
of z, beautiful colour^ finely ipun; so that the 
threads ar£ hardly discernible^ Hence thie de- 

'C7.V. 16. *C. 27. y. 7. 

^ The soil of Egypt is also very proper for raising flax.— 
iTie Egyptians, besidi?s the extraordinary beautiful colour of 
their flax, spin it so remarkably fine, that the threads of their 
linen are scavce discernible. The vestmenf^ of their priests . 
were \yholly made of it, &c.~*-The Byssus, which /was the 
finest sort, was frequently dyed purple, which raised it to so 
great a price, that few could purchase it. Vol. 2. p. 222. 

I 2 
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tnolition of their flax was attended with great 
inconvenience, and must have proved a heavy 
loss : so that this judgment particularly affect-, 
ed this people above all other nations : and 
their priests more particularly suffered. 

The History illustrated fi^om the Climate^ 
and Seasons. 

The ruin of their barley was equally fatal, 
both in respect to their trade (for Egypt seems 
very early to have been the granary of the 
world) and to their private advantage. They 
had few vines ' in Egypt : but instead of the 
juice of the grape, they made a liquor galled 
by * Herodotus — osva k§i$ivo^9 barley wine) un- 
doubtedly a kind of beer : which was particu- 
larly serviceable during the time that tha Nile 
was turbid, and not sa fit to be drunken. 
These advantages were lost to them now 
through the devastation made by the rain, 
hail, and fire : and they could not but have 
been severely felt. As this calamity came 
upon them towards the time of barley harvest, 

' They are however mentioned ia Psalm Ixxviii. v. 47. 
jyi? destroyed their vines with hail, and their sycamore trees with 
frost. 
. * Herod. L 2. c. 77. p. 139. 
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\ye may fonn a judgment of the month, when 
it happened. We are told by modern tra^ 
vellers, that corn in Egypt is fit for mowing or 
reaping in ".March, and April : that is, the 
barley comes to maturity first, and is cut down 
in the former month ; and the wheat in the 
latter. When Le * Bruyn was in that coun^ 
try, he observed the whole to be over at Cairo 
upon the 19th of April. This agrees with 
the account giv^n by the sacred writer, who 
says, that the barley was in the ear; though, 
as is intimated, not quite fit to be mowed : 
but the wheat find the rye w^e not grown up. 
Exod. ix. 82. This judgment therefore must 
have happened about the beginning of March, 
before the precise time of harvest: so early 
as to leave room foj: the three succeeding 
plague* to take place. These were pvet by 
the 16th of Abib, which answers to the first 
of April ; at which time the Israelites went 
forth from the land pf Egypt. The history 
by these naeans is wonderfully authenticated : 
and the 4ivine purpose in each operation more 
plainly discovered. 

' Egmont and Haymati, vol. 2« p. 225.. 
A Wheat ripens in Marchj and harvest is over in April. H^Sv 
i selquist, p. 453, 

> Levant, p. 134. b. 
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PART THIRD. 

LOCUSTS, DARKNESS, 
AND DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN. 



THE EIGHTH PLAGUE. 

JLOCUSTS, , ^ 

Exod, Ch, X. Ver. 3. j4nd Moses and Aaron 
came in unto Fharaoh^ and said unto kim^ Thus 
saith ' the Lord God of the Hebrew s^ How long 
wilt thou refuse to humble thyself l)ef ore me? let 
my people go^ that they may serve me. 

V. 4. Elsey if thou refuse to kt my people 
gOy behold^ to-morrow will I bring the locUsts in^ 
to thy coasts; 

V. 5. And they shall cover the face of the 
earthy that one cannot be able to see the: earth: 
and they shall eat the residue of that which is es-: 
caped^ which remaineth unto you from the hail^ 
and shall eat every tree which growetk for you 
out ofthefield*-A^c. l^c^ 

y. 13. And Moses stretched forth his rod 
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$ver the land of Egypt ^ and the Lord brought an 
east wind upon the land all that day and all thqt 
night: and when it was mornings the east wind 
brought the locusts. 

*V. 14. And the locusts went up over all th§ 
land i^f Egypty and rested in all the coasts oj 
Egypt: very grievous were they ; before fhem 
there were no such locusts as they^ neither after 
them shall be such, 

V, 15. For they covered the fme of the whole 
earthy so that the land was darkened; and they 
did eat every herb of the land^ an4 all the fruit 
of the trees which the hmlhad left: and there re-i^ 
mained not any green thing in the trees ^ or in the 
herbs of the fields through all $1^ land of Egypt. 

V. 16. Then Pharcioh ealled for Moses and 
Aaron in haste i and he saidylhave signed against 
the Lord your God^ and against you, 

V. 17» hlow therefdre forgive^ I pray thect 
my sin only this once^ and intreat the Lord your 
God^ l^c. ^Cf 

V. 19, And the Lord turned a mighty strong 
west wind^ which took away the locusts^ and cast 
them into the Red-sea^ l^c. 

In this instance, as well as in others which 
preceded, the time of the approaching cala-? 
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niity was precisely foretold by God's servants^ 
which ' plainly pointed oiit the hand from 
whence the judgment proceeded. To sonje 
however it may appear strange, that after 
»uch a display o-f terrbr, Exod. ch. ix. ver. ^3% 
24. God should introduce the locust, or grass- 
hopper, aeemingly a poor instrument of divine 
vengeance : whoae effects, after such a general 
devastation^ could n'ot have been very mate-, 
rial, however they miay be represented. But 
the case was far otherwise. A swarm of lo- 
custs is a very fearful evil, though not out- 
wardly accompanied with any alarming ap- 
pearance : and the <:6nsequences of their in- 
troduction were very fatal to the Egyptians. . 
We may perceive, that it was not the pur- 
pose of God to c<implete every punishrnent at 
once : but to^ carry oH these judgments in a 
series, and by degrees to cut off all hopes, and 
every resoilTGe^ upon which the Egyptians de-r 
pended. By the, hail and thunder, and fire 
mingled: with raiti, both the flax and barley 
were entirely ruined : and their pastures must 
have been greatly injured. - But the. * wheat, 

' They sowed in October : and the time of the difFei^nt 
grain coming to miturii; mentioned Exodus, ch. ix. v. .Slj| 
and S2. agrees with the account in Pliny. In iEgypto hor» 
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and the rye, were iiQt yet iu ear; andsucK 
was the fecundity of the soiLin Egypt, that a 
very short time would have sufficed for the 
leaves of the trees, and for the gratss of the ' 
field to have been recruited* To complete 
therefore these evils, and ta confound the stub- 
born prince and his magicians^ it pleased God 
to send an host of locusts, to devour every leaf, 
and blade of grass, which had *beeri left in the 
former devastation : and whatever was begin- 
ning to vegetate. It is hard to conceive, how 
widely the mischief extends, when a cloud of 
these insects come upon a country. Though 
it were a paradise before, it soon is rendered 
a desert. They devour to the very root and 
bark : so that it is a long time before vegeta- 
tion can be renewed. Scarcely any ' misfor- 
tune can so effectually damage a land, but 
that room will be left for them to add to the 
mischief. How dreadful their inroads at all 
limes were, may be known from a variety of 

deum sexto a satu mense, frumenta septimo, metuntur. 
1. 18. c. 7. p. 106, 

* By the author of the Book of Wisdom, they are suppos-* 
ed to have killed by their bite — Iv^ fitf y«tg ow^i^m ««m /»w»? 

Y.9. 
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c<i]mityy by one ^ind; an^^ carried, c^.Jjyt 
^ftc^Jiea: ; j wd speaik of tbeif numljcr&^w ip^i, 
^1 ciopfi^tiou. The wind by ^hichthey ^«p 
b^poyght QDf generally comes from a jxiof^y 
o^Qliry. They sw,sut>m gready m Asiia ^a:id 
A-ri<;a : and the lower parts of Europe tow^r^s 
the scMJtbiea&t ,are by no means free from their 
invasions* 

Jnstanc€^ ^Quc^nU^ Locmtiy and their . r.- 
, ., Depredations, :. 

In respect to Europe ^ Thevenot tells us^ 
that the region upon the Boristhenes> and 
partipularly, that inhabited by the Cossacs, is 
greatly infested with locusts^ especially in a 
dry seasion. They come in va^t cloudsii which 
extend fifteen and sometimes^ eighteen miles ; 
and are nine to twelve in breadth. The air* 
by their interposition, is rendered quite ob-^ 
^cure i howeyer bright the day may have been 

^ Barbot, Vander Bro^]i^> C^da Mo^ta, t-oyer, & An4re 
Breiw, Niei)hofF| Bouvet^ Lettres £difiant;eS| I^e Bruyn't 
Voyage to the Lcvanjt, p. 179, 280. Russel'^^ Hist, of Ale- 
|)0, p. 62.' 

* Relatioji des Cossaques.— See Voyages, vol. 1. p. If^ 



bfefore. In iWlittfers tliey <!eV6ilr tfrf thte'ddWi/ 
\<rhef^lrcr titiey ^lli :- Iftd <>fttMkies a' fa-- 
iiiiiie ensruesi ^Ak nigfet, When they trejibse' 
ilpdii thcj'eartli, tKe grdunrf is eoVered 'Mffc^ 
thfeni feuf inches deep, und mord.- AMif ^a^ 
caiiiage goes over them, and the^ a^e mfetihed 
utidfcr foot, the smell of thtfm i$ scarcely fe be * 
bottjte, especially when they isire liedufced to sf 
stale of putrefection; -They t6me from Cii*^ 
cassia, Mingrelia, and Tartary : on which ac-^ 
count the natives rejoice in a north or north- 
east M^ind i which carri^ thetii into the Black 
Sea, where they are intercepted and perish. 

The Sieur de^Begiuplan has afforded us a 
similar Account of this Country (th© Ukraine) 
and of the frequent inroads of these destructive 
animalsr. — • " Next to the flies let u$ talk of the 
" grasshoppers^ or locusts : whiph are here so 
'^' numerous, that they put ope in mind of the 
^* scourge of God sent upon Egypt, when he 
•' punished Pharaoh. I have seen this plague 
♦* several years, one after another : particu- 
^ larly in 1 645, and 1646, The$e creature* 
/* do not only come in legions ; but in whole 
** clouds, five or six leagues in length : and 
*^ generally come from Tartary, especially in 

» Chutchiir^ CoUect. v. 1. p. 471, 478- 
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^'z 'dry'^ringw For Tattauy amd the^coun- 
i^ lams east o£ it^ s^cb as; Ckoasisia^ and Min^ 
^ grdda, are seldom fr« from them. These 
f^ wrmin being ddvcaby an east wind^ or a 
^^ south-east wind, .comd iata the Ukcaine, 
^^ Where they do much ' mischief ; eatinjr up 
^i all sorts of graiia^ and: grass : so that where- 
!^^ soever l^hey come, Jn lets th&n two hours 
^^. they crop all they find ; which' causes great 
i^ sdatcity of profvisions;--*-t*rIt is not easy to 
>'. expr^B their numbers; for all the air is^fiill, 
>^ and -darkened : and I cannot better repre- 
" sent their flight to, you, than by comparing 
f^ it to the flakcs^.of .snow driven by the wind 
^^iiDLclQudiy -wcartiher. And when they alight 
'M[o. feed,.. the plainsvareaU covered. They 
^^ iaake a^iaaurmuring noise 9s they eat : , and 
M itti^less than two hours they devour all dose 
*f t6 the ground. . Then rising they suffer 
^* themselves: to be carried away by the wind. 
** When they fly, though the sun shines never 
>* 30 brighi^ the air is no lighter, than when 
^ mostclQudcd. luJune 1646, having staid in 
** a new town called Novogrod- ■! WJ^s asto- 
" nished'to see so vast a multitude ; for it was 
f' prodigious to behold them. They were 
^^ hatched, here last spring: and being as yet 
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*• scarcely able to fly,, the ground was all eo^ 
** Vered : and the ak so foil of them that ^I 
^ could not eat in nay chamber withloirti 4 
^ candle : all the houses beiag folLof tbeitt, 
^ even the stables, barms, cfaambm^^ gariTets^ 
*^>cellars, &c. After they had conBumeft/all 
*^that grew in the country for a^fortnightjiaaid 
^' having gathered strength to %v thcrwind 
^ took them up, and carried tham away Id \d6 
** as much mischief in another pkce< I ihave 
** seen at night, when they sit to rest than- 
^^ selves, that the roads have been £3ur inches 
<^^ thick of them one upem anothen^-^-*— By 
** the wheels of our carts, and the feet of our 
^*^ horses bruising these creatures, there oamfe 
V** from them a stink, which Ino* only dBTend- 
** ed the nose, but the brain, 1 was not able 
^ to endure the stench ; but was forced to 
**'washmy nose with vinegar :. and to hold 
an handkerchief dipped in it to my nostrils 
perpetually > ■ ■ * ■ ■ > ■ ■ These vermin » incr^a»5 
** and multiply thus. They generjdein Gc- 
*' tober : and with their tails make mi hole 
** in the ground : and having laid three hund- 
^^ red eggs in it, and covered them with their 
*' feet, die : for they never live above six 
" months and an half. And though the rains 
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!*; jjpif^Jjr^fiajfes pniFaili,!. wbcuj they first ,ti»k6 
«j>toi^Ut#,i«f<?yi^ ^iieiw all i»to tjie^ftiadt 

1*quartgB;-'they.gftiB|Q(!fiwJ|e otli» cqarttfy 

<f«p^Mn6.M^9Ddtr9(tqsi tlie Jaaguage$:wellv 
M; t^ t^i^.Wtfds %r£t wjri^tei^ixi Cfeviildee x:ha» 
*^ r4«:tci> »pQfi their witigs^ JBkwe Guiop, the 
"»^o]wgci&f.Q.(?d. ,ol&».the truth «f, which I 
f* rclyoij, th^^' whortold tnc $0^ atul iindero 
f*-st«p4.th^ M»»giiag«/' • .. . > ••• 
. Tbciva^ r^on «f Asm, «»pecially'the 
fioutbera {Sirt, i» Hable to the same calamity t 
as wc Icam from Nicuhoff, |k)uvet» Le ^rujrn, 
fiu^selt and others. China is particularly la- 
sted ; and tbs natives use various means to 

* Norcfen mentions, that there were supposed to be hiero- 
jgljrphical marks upon their heads, v. 1. p. 58. 
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fell ^tofe eiEftded. ^^ Bik ^Ee' ti^ fburM ^^^ 
fedBtifei(!jefitnn*A&^^ where tiie^llear^f^ 
dfimate, ^iijtf the Aatuit^of th^ w^ ^^^iaSbj 
pkcesy bemttibate id the j^odtte^dix'^IS^^ 
aiiiiimlji ih a^tioAkhing dmtibenl^ l^tx^i^ 
qttences a*e so tcrribtej 0iit they-Wdii^Pioi 
gain belk^ vrere it t^X;^ih€\va^ 
diA^ent Gotmtfks^ atid Ukewise t^ tSifi^rdiii 
&gesj k&yrd\ so partic^kr^ itid vk^^trtm^tv^ 
dmc^y ' that it canii0e i)e called lii.'quest^iil 
Ltidoiphns, speaking €€'the'«i^jpehts Witfi 
which Ethiopia^ha<mds, stdds^^ " Biat ttiUcM 
*• more j^eniicioys ^aii llnse iH the" Ibcxisfcs'^: 
Ml which do not fpeqticiiftllle desert anad^andy 
^ places^ liLe theserpenfe j ikrt'the'^kces best 
^ manmed, and jOr^hai-ds Is^eiy With fruiti 
«* They aippear in ptt^di^ous- mWHtudes; IBce 
*^.ai thick cloud, which bbsfctir»^he iuh i nor 
** plants, nor trees, nor shrubs ajipear uAt^tfch- 
*f ^d i and wherever tiiey feed, whit M left 
*f a^ears, as it were, parched with fire. Sbnie* 
"times they ^enter the Very bark of' trees: 
*' ai^d theathe spring itself cannot- repair ttoft 
'^^dianvage. A general mortality ensues : and 
" regions lie waste for many years.**' 

■ Hist, of Ethibpiay b. 1. c. xiK. p. 87. 

* See Purchan, ▼. 2. book vii. c. 6. p. 10«, 7, 8. 
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The account given by Leo Africanus de- 
serves to be mentioned, as it confirms what is 
said by others. Locustraum plerumque taftta 
conspicitur in Africa frequentiat ut instar 
jiebute volantes solis radios operiant, Ar- 
bores ipsas pariter cum frondibus ac fructu 
esitant Discessurae ova relinquunt, quibus 
alias, tametsi non volant, puUulant ; et quibus 
in locis offendunti^r, omnia ad cortices ar- 
borum exedant; magnamque aononae cari- 
tatem, praecipue in Mauritania, relinquunt. 
voL 2. p. 769. edit. Elzevir. It is. wonder- 
ful that persons of learning should be at all 
in doubt, what the locusts were upon which 
John the Baptist fed. For we may be assur- 
ed, that they were real locusts, as they were 
by no means an uncommon sort of food. 
The AK^ilopayoiy are mentioned hj several 
ancient authors : and many nations still feed 
upon these animals, as we learn from modem 
travellers. The author above, having spoken 
of locusts as a curse, adds— verum Arabiae 
Desertae et Libyae populi locusjtarum adventum 
pro felici habent omine : nam vel elixas, vel 
ad solem desiccatas, in farinam tundunt, atque 
comedunt. Agatharchides of Cnidus speaks 
to the same purpose — Tsg; AKgih^aym. *^Tto * 
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Ytvirai x»foti : and he says, that they served, 
for food to the natiws. Geog. Gh«ci Min:. 
V. 1. p: 42. Diodonis Siculus seems to have 
borrowed frotn hence his account of thte satnfe 
people.-^-K«r« rj?> tu^iimiv i^a¥ ira^ ai/rwj Z^ftA 

rga(pcti fj^jf^i ugraifra t^p Cto^* 1. lip. 1®^. JEliSiTIl 
says the same of the nrnt^ 6r cicada. — — - 
Tsmyag im iurp^p^ Hist. Animal. 1. xii. 'c\ 
vi. p. 667- Titriyoifv A^uictg ij^tftf'^ ibid. See 
also Hasselquist, p. 232. 

Francis Alvarez speaks of the same calami- 
ty, in his acciount of the country of Prestel* 
John. " In this country, and in all the do- 
** minions of Prete Janni^ there is ^ very 
" great and horrible plague. This arises £r6th 
" an innumerable cbmpaiiy of locusts, which 
** eat and consume all the corn and trees. 
*' And the number of these creatures is so 
** great, as to be incredible j and with their 
*' number they cover the earth,, and fill the 
'^ air in such wise^ that it is an hard matter 
** to see the sun: and if the damage which 
*« they do were general through all the pro- 
^ ^ vifjces, and realme of Prete Janni, the peo- 

' K 



^^ pte would pemh with .fai^inew But one 
^* yean they destroy one province j ^mettmrn 
V two or three of the p^ymcts-^ and where^ 
** ever tiwrjr go, thCiC^unlyy uemaiaeth more 
^^ ruined andrdesti^oy^d th«a if k had been jet 
*-* on fire." . The author aay^, that he ^icpr- 
Qi^ed tli^m»,upaR their: iavadk^; axUstari€t 
where he. fe»d«dxand, if the read^ wiil he^' 
ii^ye hiro, it wa^att^nded/vsath a very ^alutoFjr 
e&xAir Hfe proceedsrrr^^ In* th© jaean time 
*^ there . arwie a. great sternw and tbiiyadef ^ to- 
^* ward§ th^.«6a* Mshiifc «ain0 right 9^^mt 
** them. It lasted Jjiree.bpur^, with an. ex* 
** ceeding great^ ahaw§r and; tempest i wid 
^ filied aU the risers* And when the water 
" ceased, it wias * drea^ftjj thiJ3g to behold the 
^* dead loQusrta i \HhiQh. wfe measured to, be 
*^ above iwo ^hojjis high upon, the bankii of 
^ the rive5«.--r^-r- At another time 1 went with 
" the aTOba^sador 2ag* ZabQ— to a town and 
" roountaisi ggUed Agaon ; and we travelled 
^ five dayi^ journey through plaoes wholly 
*' waste af3td^ destroyed.-*-^ — ^The^trets. were 
" without leaves, and the barkes of them were 
*' all devoured ; and nQ: gra)5$ was. to be seen.. 
" And if we had not been warned andadvised 
" to Carrie victuals with us^ we and qur cattel 
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** had perishecL The country was all cover** 
*^ ed with locwate without witigsj and they 
** told usi that- they trtrre the seede of them^ 
^ which hiid eAteii "©p all : and that as Mone 
^*'as tfedi* witigcs were grown/ t&ey would seek« 
" after the old ones. The nuipber of them 
*^ was so ggtvA $ that I will not tag^eAj^ of it$ 
'** because I ^hall hot be believed,— ~Whdk 
^ we abode in the same signorie of Abugunn^ 
•* in k' place called Aquate^ there came at 
** another tiihe such an infinite swarm of lo^ 
** cusfe, as it is incredible todeclstfe. They 
**^ began to come about three of the clock in 
*^ the affternoon ; and ceased not till midnighti 
« —The next day in the mornir^ tiiey began 
•* to depart ; so that by nine there. w«s not 
^* one of them left; and the -trees remained 
" without their leaves. The same day oisne 
** another squadron j and these left neither 
*' bough nor tree unpilkd. They continued 
^* the space of five days.-— —The compass that 

" these locusts took was nine miles* -Thd 

^ country did not seem to be burnt up^ but 
" rather to be covered with snow^ by reason 
•* of the whitenesse of the trees ; which were 

all pilled/' 

AH the western coast of Africa about Congo 

Ks 
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and Angola ; the i^iotis also abottlxlMf Gvm^ 
bia and Schegal; arid of^Nol:1lh^;and^autlit 
ern Guinea, are liable to the same thisfortfara 
Barbfot acctordtngly ti4Hs«s,m speaking »irf!^p^ 
per Guinea — * ^* Faitilries • At& stMne: ycasf Nod- 
**^ casioned by the xireadftil swarms of ^asS- 
" hoppers Or locfuStei' which come-fromi ^he 
" eastward, and spi^ead aU own the) cewiitry 
** in such prodigious multitade§,ihat they 
" darken the* air^ passing over head like a 
** mighty cloi^,^^, They leav^ no|;hiiigtliat is 
^' green, whwfever they come, eithier.. Qftj/lJbff 
^' ground or trees^; and they fly sfl^^swifihfincUi 
*' place to place, thit whole provinces aife dtf- 
" voured in a short time. Thus it may ri^htl^ 
"be.afijrmed, that dreadful storms Qjtb^^t 
^^ an<l Twind'^ (he^ might. have .added-r-Tof r^^^, 
6;ti'd thfthder, and of fire mingled with^ram), 
" glnd such like judgments from heaven, art 
^* nothing to compare to this.'' 

But the most grievous calamity of .tl^i^.kipd 
happened to the regions of Africa iitthetime 

of the Romans ; and particularly affected those 

• • • ■ " 

' Cluirchrirs Collectbh, vol. 5. p. S5. The like ia 
South Guinea mentioned By fearbot, p. 22 L also in the At- 
lantic, p. 539. See also Nieuhof 8 Account of the Gold 
Coidt, Astle/s Collection^ vol. 9^ p. 420. and Cada Mosta. 
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p«irti5 whicfai ty^e subject to their empire, 
toisntefttiontd at lai^eby Qa^osius, from whom 
I- willj cpiate it* " " In the consulship of 
^^f MferousiPbutius Hyps»u*, and Marpus Ful- 
^^'vius FlaoCTifr (about the year of Rome 628 : 
^-aiwi 4fi3r yeftfs b6fctfe the Christiiin,;aera), 
^Mtvhen*^Afiicft bad-scarcely. recovered itself 
^.fixMn tbe> mi^ories of the »last Punic war, 
^ it underwent another desolation, . terri^ 

■ Marco Plautio Hypsseo, etJMarco Fulvio Flacco coss* 
vixdum Africam a bellorum exddiis ^scentem, horribilis et. 
inti^itata perdtfcio ' consecuta est. Niiftque^ cum per totam 
A£ricAni'iiinne]uaB locusstainim jnukiiudiiiiear coU^ksesr^ et 
X]9fi iQ9^o|ain.spein cunctam frugwi abxasissent, heri^jisque 
Qmriies jQum parte radicum et folia arborpm cixui teneritudine 
jiampri^m cotisumpsis^ent, venim etiatn amaros corticeSj at- 
que arida figna'perrosissent, repentmo arreptae yento, atque 
i^'gkibi^'Coact», portatatqiie^dia per aeretn, AfricMio p^lago 
tonnfnsB'^ot. Hamm €um.tmmenjm acecv^ ^^8^ iMidis 
ii|gentibus fli]^cti3^ pe^ exten^a la|e littoraiprppuUssent; t^- 
trum nimis atque ultra. opinionem pes^iferum odorem tabida 
et putrefacta congeries exhalavit : unde omnium pariter ani- 
ih^titiifm taifta pe^tfknltift e<^6^Uta e^ti \n ivitmi j^udum 
etAbeBtiatilnti 'C(HrBipki(bne 9efb4>99Qllitiinitn^ pUtrelaicta pas- 
aim ^adAv^^fa,.|aUHm.cqrTiqp|iqm^ a^rent* A( verp quanta 
fuerit hopunum lues, ego ipse» dum refero, perhorresco. 
.Siqiikjfei^ ji^ Nu^ifdiai in qii| turn Micipsa rex erat^ octinr 
|[enta millia honunum ; circa oram maritimamj qux maxima 
jGartlmgini^nsi atque iJ'tic^nsi litori adjacet, plusquam ducenca 
millia^ periia^e traditur. . Pauli Oro sii cpntra Pa^ano9 His^ 
}. 5. c. xi. 
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^ ble in ito effects, and ciMitrasy to all expend 
^ ence. For after that imtneose numbers of 
*^ locusts had formed themselves in a huge 
^* bojdy all over the r^on^ and bad rmnfd all 
^^ hopes of any fruit$ of the earth ; after they 
<'^ had consumed all the herbage of the field, 
** without sparing the rocH»^ and the leaves 
f^ of the trees witli the taadnls upon .which 
^ they grew ^ and had gone 3a> &r aq to pene- 
^ trate wi|b their teeth through the bark, 
?* hoyrever bitter, and into the dry and solid 
** timber : by a sudden blast of wind they.were 
^^. wafted ai^^ym different portions; and haw- 
?^ ing for ttwWle^lwaen; supported in the- air, 
f^ they wete ult&nately all plunj^ed in the sea. 
^* After this, the iurf thr^w up upon that long 
** extended cc^stfaqh immense heaps of their 
^deaKj^^fidiiGpituptttd bodies^ that thera ewBt- 
^ ed' i^m Iheii^ ;putre^|L0tk»n a me^'uniuport- 
" able and ppisonous stench. This soon 
.** brought ojX/fpstilehcewhwih affected every 
^^p^ciest of aAinials > ^ |ha;t all birds,, a(id 
f^ sheep, «nd c^t^f al^o the^ wild beasts of 
^* the fi^ld:, died J and their parcasscs being 
." soon rendered putrid by the fovilness of the 
J* air, added greatly to the general corruption. 
Jf In respect to men, it is impossible, withouf 



^^ hoarQiv tordcscnb^j^tbejEooyog devastation. 
^ Inl^fiumdia, whejne sit that. timie Micipsa was 
^ king, ..eighty thotts^Df^ p^rscH^ perished. 
^* Upim thattpart pfiflieseR^c^afit whieh bor* 
>*^deredcUpon.ihfi region of Carthi^c and 
f^ Otici^ the number of those who were car- 
** rifid.off by: this, pestilence is said to have 
^^ been: two himdied thoijiaiMi^** 

The pro^eto, i]^ Ascribing oruel and de^ 
stnictive nations, oftee borrow thar allusions 
from ' A^riri/x;. so great was the terror of them. 
Hence Joel^ whea.be. moMtioiu} the inroad 
of the Assyrians,^ and their, caii^eir^tes^ ixpon 
£»rael, accomp^iies it with mferen^ee tothis 
purpose— i--^:h. i. vcrv 6. : A nation > is ^me up 
upon my landy strongy andwifh^ttt z^mber^-^"-^ 

V i 7^ He iath iud mf znncwwte^ and Iwk^ 
td\mif figrirce: he hath imde it -elean bare^ and 
ca$tik awai^ (i. e. made it quite maeleas) : the 
irmches thereof art made wkite^ 

Ver^ iSi The vine is dried upy ami the Jig^ 
t^ee ia^guishethy the pQinegramte-'tree^ the palm^ 
tree also^ and the appk^tree^ even edl t^^ trees 
of the fieldy are withered: because joy is with-- 
ered away from the sons (fmen. 

' See Bocbart Hieco^Boic* pars posteriori !• iv- c. 8. p. 46d> 
♦64. 



Mndtkem <i,fii»mt^^mth: . th^ landu astiegm'- 
den. g/{- l4ikn ,k^!kr€ skem^ and behind them adc^o^ 
iat^{mpfde^rmtsy*'--rr^ . ,. , ,'. «: r r^ . : 

shall climb up upon the houses ; . tbe}f si^- ei^t^. . . 
into the windows Hie a thief. 

V.^iO. Jlht tdiyih shall r^uake before t%Smj 
the heca^ens iball tremble; the sun i^nd the mp^ 
shtdl b^ dof^^p and f he ^thrs sha^ .'^ith^ 
shining. — r-in the lK)ok of^ I^ahum,, ch..iii, . 
ver. 1 5, the prophet^ descnpmg the ruii) ot 
the Assyrian monarpli, and tbe various n^t 
tiopis ot his empire^^rpiakes use of the same,, 
alluwdns. There )s;^hatl ih^^re devour thee: ifas, 
sipord shall cut thee off. it shml eat thee tip Me 
the catiier^wor^: ^ make thyself many as the ^ 
canker-worm^ make thysefmany as the locusts. 

^"i I f/ " ^y. crowned are as the locusts^ a^^ 

. ' The metuiing it^-^ti$ugh thou shoulisi incHase end muHU 
plyRte^ltlheseinsectSiyet thou shalt Ar 0M annihilated : and 

thy place tnown no more. ^ ^ ' *"' " '^ " 

^ The canker-worm (the i^^xH of the LXX.) seems to he 
the locust («»$<<) ID its first ^'tVge npan the taxiii : before it 
can fly. ' ' ' 



ti^^ i^ahu ks tlie^grem grasshoppers^ -wAich 
catkp-m the ked^ in the coid d&g^ hut when the 
sun ariseth they flee awmjj and their place irmt 
kn&wn^iSc. T^he author of the bobk of IVo- 
verbs^ takesMibtke, thkt the h^Usts have naking^ 
yet gd^ they JbrtA^ (ill ^them by bands;, ch! xxx. 
ver. 27. These bands are Tcry^fwmid^tble, 
wliik they ftii?vi^ ; utidet^mm* their ^S5<^ 
lutidn dtestryc^ve:n-^«^'^^ ■ ''^ '^ ^'V^ <v^ ^ <-^ • '^'>^ 

r^f^J^ i).^ti^^Jflvc^i^Jn^^^^ Cglfimitfef. 7 

The ^^gyptians fiftd "^ods^ In wnoTn' they 
trusfejd to* f tee their /courit^^ these terri- 

ble invaders. Thi§ we may infer ^om the 
Grecians j wh6§e* theology, as 1 !haye before 
observed, was bor^b^ved Ifem the people of 
Jlgypt. ^tiercules was a ddity^of .this depart- 
nment ; by wliose medlatiph the cicadae^' or Id- 
Gusts, were said to hav^ 'beph ' silenGed, and 
ultimately xirivefi away. JSoni^tliing of tfirs 

^ See I^iab,^cb..xxxui. yer. ♦•r^-: — X9^r /W' -^^^^ k^grth* 
ered like the gathering of the caterpillar [or i^xi^) : as the run* 

rif ftfvd^tfyaj «»^»3«$' vr^$ t^snulvny v^v. ^'Versio Gl%C3^Siy>t, 
The diffeTi^ncie^h^ye^ ll^eqn^nal.ancl Greek version is 
very con^derftble : but th^ 41i|.^pl?.IQ lof^^ts. is the same in 

b<wh. 
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sort wenset withm * AstigoioisXarydtiiii^ 
who meatioos the like of Fcnem* 2>kidpras 
say$9 that they * dimypegredi and Qtver . ra« 
turned^ Tlu^is syppoaod to haye happeiMd 
isk the, lower .part oi Italy AearUksgittm i and 
the like is ^ mentioxied ta.ha\!e..be«n itCQidied 
by the people of Mouai ORja. Thfey stiled 
locusts f^pfvomgr €i>rmpAs i which Uie other 
Greeians called parmpes: and they^ vKoijships^ 
ped Hercules uoder.the title of Cormpion^ for 
Having freed their cdmntry from iocusts; We 
may suppose, that the same department. was. 
assigned to Apollo by the iEolians of Asia; 
who woiahipped ham uader the title of ^ Par- 
»opius: and we kaow^ ihat.upon this^coast 
he was esteesxKsd for dnvijog $iwwy flies and ^ 
vermin. . The locust, at least the species of it 
stiled r€rr$l , by the Greeksi was ^teemed * 

< C 1. abd e. 2. See in Photiitt Cdiloiils hwyn^K infi^ 
p. «». 

* I M t r f in ft99t9 ic«r« Td w^m mf«i9Uf yvntim ^n^fM km* 
Mttrtt rm bf^w %^«v mtmrrm fujkm $uum fir* ;gi^y fU»iiiWUififr<y«. 
1. it. p. W9, 2S0. 

^ IUm ya^ m/jF9 vm wmff^m, i$ h Otvmm /U^uitfK^ UV9¥if %$f* 

Strabo, I. 19. p. 912. 

' Hence called lifMvhvs. 

^ Both sacred and yni^gical. ^ : »y y*y*< '*<C^ «*< i p f fi ifi* 
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ffuBte^^ TheAthemans^^ wore goldeii ctcadee, 
or.giaiukappetti in tbekr. hair^ to denote- Ihe 
untiqmtjv i>£ thor raf^ andparticularljlo 
Ac^ ;tfaat they wecSf u^^^vh ^»i vny^^^ij 
i^$he MTtk^^n^kr^edi x tide mpoh respected^ 
jaaH, of ioBg^aiakdiiig. ^ :•>>.; 

r Ther £gyptiftn:i& tna^ed muck t^ t^e ^%:U[n- 
dilgr of- their soil ; and to ^ thetkEttes^ Jmi a«id 
^S^apiS) w][io.ivetethe conservators of all' pki>* 
tf. T^hcy ^i^w^e placed gi^eat confidence in 
other gods, who w|jfe 'the i4>r^*»nsr^(^ their 
tsHies and sefuon^. >£ut ttlheiQ po^rs^ cpuid 
j[)ot r stand .be&ite Moses^ 4h6c^iserTant) ofitbe 

4wle God. l^Hte brought ropiE>ih^''lH^ mi hbst 
ef yenemies^ who kid vmste^ tl^ i^its o£ t^eir 
gtwmd^r aftid Tendeml ait Ibeb confidence 
?rain* A^£gypt^j^ in great^nieaidure bounded 
to the east and nocl^ byvseas: aiid is far re- 
moved from those » regions in Africa where 
locusts particularly generate, it is not much 
- infested with them. Howe^mer, at the time 

Plutarch. Sympos. viii. p. 727. Of Euroi^us and the Gtass^ 
l^opper see Clemens Alex. Cohort, p. 2. 

' Thse insects are common in Arabia ■ > s carce in JEgjg^m 
Hasselquist, p. 233. 

^ The grassicpper or locust is not formed for iravelfytg wer 
the sea. Hasselquist's Letters, p. 444. He mentions see* 
ing a number of ^em coming towards his ship in the Medi«> 
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spoken of, an east wind prevailed all day and 
all night; attd tKe Sv^dlrcbuntry thi:he morn- 
ing swarmed with these insects. Hence wc 
know, that they came from Arabia : and that 
they must have passed the Erythrean, or Red- 
jSca, which was the barrier to the east. 5^- 
f&ft i&em thwe woj no such hcusu as they^ 
HMher^ttrd^ skail be suck. Exi^.chiiSt. 
wr. 14*. Hto<5»Pharaoh cdled^ftr Mo^«x ^wwf 
jtiarm in haste; acknowledge his, sai; aifti 
^gged to bdi ddiiireBtd froA tUs deathy v. a 7. 
And the Lard tamed amigh^ strong wist wind^ 
which took awtxy^the locusts^ and cast^ thm int$ 
rfe Red-sea. They were now fiUed ; «ad not 
«b eft&ly baoyed tip in the air: hence they 
were s^l k»t in that gulph« The storm wtdeh 
carried them away, served to bury them in 
tire waters. ^ 

|^irf2iOfaii)9fEd|9 Spanish co»|t,^ <F(r W0 thi c^o^e j^.Jxarc^ 
0n hundred wire certainly drowne^^ thpygh w were wittin 
fistol-shi <jf the shore. P. 445. '^ ^'^ 



. / " PALPABLE DARKNESS* 

. Ver* 21^' Jdrtd ibe Lard said Mnti^ Moi€^ 

Stretch Mt Mne hand toUmtd heaaeftf thai iM«sv 

maxfbe ^darkness werrJ^:^tinAi^I^gy^ evf» 

Uarifters which mag ha Jik^^i v v? :^ ^ ;Mi:'vA. 

iV. as* ^^fei JMbty \rtMtiQhedfirth\hh. fi^ 

tmvard-heaim: ondst^e^iMstif, thkk ddrkaeti 

miilithd Imdof'Egypti ihtee^^dags^v ^ - 

V* S3. They mm m^vnefomiher^nfiithfr twe 

pug fptmhis place fortthr^ d$jfsf hut 4iti-. tit 

iMdremof Israel had^light hithHr dmsl&igis^ 

"r- ': .-i vit.j v. ;.vi.^^ /^?. 'i^ - : - />• . 
This judgment was very extraordpa?y ; ijiof 

had any thing similar been ever experienced 

by to or ari^mh^ nafteii:' '^It' vi^tettsinlf 

directed with a patticiirar ,yiew ; ^hibbfe k 

strict analogy with the sentiments and idolatry. 

of the people who suffered. Thfey were a 

wise and learned nation ; with minds much 

enlightened. Hence, to shew the great extent 

of Solomon's kriowledge, it is said, that his 

wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the children of 
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tht east country^ and all the wisdom of * Egypt. 
They had traditiofts transmitted df the pritl- 
cipal events from the coratriencement of time'; 
and had been acquainted -with the hislt>ry of 
creation : and we may, from particnlar traces, 
perceive that they knew the mode in which 
it was carried on ; and the hand by whach it 
wa» effected. But they chose t<^ express every 
thing by allegory : Mid th«e allegories w«ft 
again described by cyndbols, and liiero^ypM^ 
cal represent^itiom, to which they psdd ^ 
idolatrous rev«rencet By these tneuhs the 
original object becxme ob^nirfc; ai&d the r^ 
ality was lost in the leiribhmce. They looked 
upon light and upon fire, the purest of ele- 
ments, to be proper types of the most pure 
God. And they regarded the sun, the great 
fountain of light, as a just emblem of hS ^lo- 
ry ; and likewise of his salutary influence up- 
on the world. This was specious, but of a 
dangerous tendency; as it drew away their 
attention from the proper object of worship : 
which became by degrees obscured, aiid was 
at last totally eflfaced. Both the name and 

' Mates tvas horned in all the wisdotrt tfiJu EggptJaftt."^ 
Ac;t8> ck. vii. ver. 28. 
iEgyptua artium m^ter. Macrob. Sat. L 1. c. IS, p. ISO. 
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idea of the ti^ God was loat ; and all adora* 
tion w^.p^d to th« sun, and to the esirth^ 
under the title of ^ Osiris^ Ammoo, Ous, im^ 
smd the likeu The sun, in confiequence of it, 
was esteemed to be the soul, of the * world : 
and Diodorus Siciilus mentions, that the an- 
cient Sgyptiam supposed this luminary and 
the moon to rule all things by their influenoe; 
aiDid that they were through all ages (c^iro ^n^ 
mint mm tocXma^; 7«M%wr) the chief I deitiesy 
and the conservators of all ,^ng& And not 
only the conservators, but the ^ creators. 
Hence it b said, that tbiey^esteemed the sunt 
as, * mundi caput, theprimipdbeiiig in the mi^ 

* The titles were various. 

Te Seraplhi ISlits, Memp^ia venemfir Oa^m. 

. Martianas Capella,. Hymn. % 
See Attsoiuit9>, EiHgia]% ao« 
^^ The same QOlion prevailed in other p»rt«. Sol mens 
mundi. Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. p. 69. and 204r. 
^ Sdlem et Icrh^m deoa esae. ibid. p. 210. 

CM\|4i»ii«(i$ t*S '^•^ n6vf$09y tuu rvf rm i^MW ^hwvr 9t0mit>Mf/urmSf JM<t 

p. 11. 

^ Solem mundi caput, rerumque satorem. MacTob» Sat. 
L 1. p. 204. 

TUTiti it m, ih«9 ^if #H»i r«r tv^ewMmi »tPfff iUttottt, Dflodor. 
I 1. p. 11 
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verse^ by whom all things were produced* 
Homer, who borrowed from Egypt, ascribed 
to the sun intellect, and unh^rsal pereeptioa. 

Odyss. i. 12. V. ic*: 
Of the Adoration paid to the Sutij and to flre^ 

Not only the Egyptians, but Ae Ethiopians^ 
Persians^ Pheniqians, Syrians, Rhodians, and 
other nations, esteemed themselves Heliadas, 
or descendants of thl^ Sim : and they worship* 
ped him both as their sovereign and parent. 
Hence Persina, the queen of Ethiopia, is in- 
troduced by Heliodoros, as invoking the sun 
in the following manner* * Eflri»i«X^A^ jswtf- 
rvq 7»wf %9J Jrjst«# *HXw. Let the Sun^ the 
great author of wr ractj 6e hr^ied^ as a witness 
upon this occasion. A like address is maife by 
a persoijL called Hydaspes to both luminirieii 
at a sacrifice. ft AiTirora HkHf zm SfX^y^ 
h(rvoiV(c — Our Lord the Sun; and our Governess 
the Moon. The Egyptians had a great con- 

' ^thop. I. 4. p. 175. See Xenophon t^vpnemiuth 1« S* 
p. ^3, 

^Helbd. l/lO. p. 518. 

The authQr stiles lamdsAi-^mri^ ^«mS, iLfu^nrn, rttf m^* 'iUmi 
yiwj. — 'HKt$i0pf. p« 519. 
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fifetbn with tjie Ethiopians : their rites and 
ip8itilyt€S| and tb«r m^luiNr of writii^ jjrer^ 
in great measiire the * same« In consequence 
of which, we fiiid this luminary invoked by 
them, as t^e principal fountain of all human 
being. O ita^stora HXis^ xai ffta vatMrti^ oi rqy 

h^$ rmc uilk^i :%ii/$ ^V9wm^:- > They are;, the , 
wordsf which ii waft usj,^ for th« ^^j^pX t9 
^^ at a famf^ iT^ tk^'i:f^so]^ qli^ de* 
cea^d. At the isam^ t)m« he held up to.ws|pds 
heaven an arh, ,in wbich ^ rejoaains of the 
diaeeased wer^ , (deposited- " Qr sovereign, 
^^ lyOJPdy the;|f«n>. apd a^. jg^pther deities, who 
"bestfiwJife.i»ppn Tx\^tidj^s4i rec^ve me, I 
*Sbejs^plK5^v|4 ,and^^li^ paq to be. admitted 
^* to the,^ocieJty <^#ip. in«»Drtels. ' '. 

TJ^y wpcship^<lbi^^9' t^^ elements, and 
pajFti^i4arly fire and, water. ;£ris »ai tvy ^u r^i 

viarcf ymro^t Even at this dat/j says i Porphy- ' 

^«XA« r9Utv$* tn^d ' ' A«^<wrA»y wrx^j^%ty* Diodorus Sic« 1. S. 
p. H4*. See also p« 145. 

* Porphyry de Abst L 4» p. a79. . * Ibid. p. «74. 

L 



weBJ)«0:.ijnpropep judgment^ » hesi lje«ifo«te^3 
i^l^e^ before, -Th^ UiDttgbt^ .thi* fir^nr^*. 

npr,al they hf(d 4 stjU Iwghyer aotioB^Df thisele-'i . 

7^ic<? ri mr'hdSiSi^t! ttiij^nftoi \ > jGf/ify idenominated \ 

Tdif Aiyv*Twi« TO v>&'^. Lucianus in Jove Tragxdo> «ip(d» 2. . 

^ Heroclot, L 3. c. 16. p, 202. Fire ira^^ifeemeeTa god 

h^j the Persians. ne^srctLi^ ^tU. »«^<^va-< ftJiet.t0 vi^« , lbid» ". 

*' This opin ion was followed h^ BetajKtttfc- '< ^ ' ^ " ' . *; 
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iEgyipti:^: Mri^ lift Adoration of tfeiir 

i&r thetsustonty by^sa^ng, th«t tie diwae tittfc 
bf Hephaiifaus, W VulcaBtt,t iphwr gi*^ to iSlrc, 

(mi tiiht a perfetml memonal 6t the great and 
Irtie bencfector^ the god. of firev ^ But unfor*- 
tt(aately:tyr learned writer vras not apprised^ 
tltt^ the real , bfefeefaotor, the oteljr true God, 
t«:si^aiLted^(|e&tly c^scwredf Imd at last banislih 
ed^fitnm the liekito^f mcacx^ ^ In consequence 

Laert I. 9* p. 551. also bf the $tok:9M)f&i&ia v«i«(i» BaB>i|, 
solair ad tgnesm ^vim re^wfe^ Ciecro de N«t Xkor. L %. 

p. ItiJs. '"'•.- . •■:..•■ 

' 4^fct$, i ^if»c 4MC* ^¥*^<«^* SiiidaB* The tnikit wtti 
in use all o^er %ypli 

^ De Myster. sectk 9. p» 15Sl Mi». 

? Cicero de Nat. Deot. 1. 3. c. 21?* p. 124L It U iami^ 
times expressed wiWglyw*X>pai. 

* L. S. p. Sf4L c# 

L2 
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oitlm he .Wftsiajbridlge4 pf^he ^iO^ di^ tft 

r?i¥ei?ewe \9?]Wi^aid to thp,.eleipen^ as *s^fft'^ 
bo V an4: £iep*f seijLtfijtive^ . it d^gen.era^dvfji^^^ 
Jyt iptQ ^ lower, and, more, yile idolatry f ^^9 
p;?im^jgr object being lost in its einbl9p;p^ ^^d 
the. deity sijippianted by the substitute 4, ^.^■,, 
. ,. X.haye m^ntion^d, that the Egypti^fpMf^e 
Aifwpple of great learning ; wl^io s^e^i to h^^p 
fcwm^wiif^rior in science to ^ny xxation. ujiiflp . 
eairth* jJ^ut they prostituted thes^e npble,gi^^ 
and, Itbr^jijighjaj^/aflfectation of mystej;y ;an(i,r9r 
#i^m?nt, they iah*?sed the knowledge ^^oi^^fl 
^hen?,! ,for,^,by veiling every thing unde^ ^ * 
type, they at last lost s^ght pf their original, in- 
telligence. They at first looked upon light 
and/r^^«,^Q^\fb^..gre^; fount^iii pf light, the 
sun^ merely as proper emblems of the true 
d^ity,* the;:^fed>df all purity and rbrightiless. 
Bdt ilKth Wis 4he if^vercnce which they paid 
Hd thfetn/tbat; injirt^dss of timev'they forgot 
the hand by^^hich these things were fraijbed; 
and looked, upon the irnmediate means, and 

**Orplieu^ Cdttiposed'his tWrf dfefty otrt of vasible «l€- 

Inents-^ ■ • " •' . ' ' ' ' ^ • 

ttv^l im vi»}(f 'xsn yttta^ tun aiin^y fv% n x«ri||U«^. Orphic 
Frag. p. 366. edit. Gesner. also Euseb. P. E. 1. 3, c. 9. p. 
100. and p. 103. C. 
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support of life, as the primary efficient cause ; 
fo the exclusion of the real creator; -Whit 
thfe!ri could be more rda^hilMe aitid apposite^ 
!f£n for a people, Avho tHus afcused thtii^m^ 
tdfi^<mce,an(Jpfb^i1iite9^ei^ Wh6 

faised to themselves a ^bd of day, then- Gsirisj 
kaSi Mstead'bf'th^^ifrtellectual light, the- wi«!S- 
dom o£ the AlriligHty, substituted a created 
aMli4a'i!iimatefelenient, astajust object-ofWor- 
^^:' t'^; 'Nk^hat ebuld be itidre^ appOSjt^^ 
ffiiWc fbt- ^opie of this cast to be doomed ^W^k 
jfiidioiar and temporary darkneite ? The jti&g^ 
itifeiit bore 'a strict -analogy with the €rifa6f> 
Ui^tf as it was a jiist punishment to th^m^v*'^ 
it' Vis a proper wahiing to others, -iiot W^^b 
"^ky ib the like mystery arid illn^ri; - . > ■ ? 

''" ''Nl^ht izdortdas h primdh/'^BHty: • - - 

^.iNot/;was:<aais7fiJli:; As tbet^%yp^a^i^t:^B- 

ltriyed^an*tmdi»e :rev^pe35Cie')ffir;>*ii;e(i9.im, }$fsl 

;Hghii: .so: )they...shtwed' a^ Ifk^ Wiifrjtli^at ^r 

;^iHgh* and daribmsa, a3>d:ift: this, tb^yiw^ 

Oiii\ .*//,. r... .!: 'i, I;'... . : ;, ;. iM/|t; i. 4,... I ; >• 
' JElian n^entlotis a mark updn the sacred steer, iiFi^,Mftr^ 

ed^ that darkness tvas prior to day. It is expressed vt^ ! 
1^$4H^)iiis a blunder of the printer: for the translator evi^entr 
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klh'^xf^.^.hS^Mh^ It is said, that 

they .p^i4 ayfeligipus regard to the Mugale^ ^ 
kiv4 of lepl*^ (Bupposed to ]>t the mm aja- 
Qptis) on account of its imagined blindpiess : 
r«i4» £yqm its state of darkness, they thoijght it 
^* proper emblem of night For night wj^^s- 
tjpei?ied by them sacred, as being more aip^cient 
thai> day. * Tv f^^v yaf /^pyc^hnv izst^t^fimi 
Xiy^triu, v'jro Aiymf^* rv(p/Ji4iif f^^j M^^^ W4f^? 
rir ^ft/Tdj fiyuvro Tfi$4vT9^pi^ JHe^yclji^s njf^ 
^n^ a temple of Veous' §potia in I5©FPt* 
whose riteis we may presume had some r^r- 
<nipe to nighjt. * Jk^^^ircf Jie^rtftf le^r MfCf 

AiyR^'^oM. The E^ptisin name flf Veou^t/yras 
^ Athor J . gnd onq - ^f ifeer principal pl%q?P:;of 
worship was ^ Athor-B^ty e;^pm^ej^ by the 

Ijr read nt«rof» as appear? from it%, being rendered tenebrit* 
iEKari de J^at. Ananal. Londifti 1*744'. I. xl. c. x.'p. fe'lT. 
— Tj^f vvxTtf 9r^»irf(ivftif. Orpheus apud Eusebium Chron. 

» Pht^rch Syinpos. I. 4. q. S. p. W|0. '" 

• Hesych. Sft«fi»* " 

3 Ti6f A^^^itiii Kty^wiikt »«Pw»» AAvj. Etymolog* Mag.. 

A^wg. " : • '■ ■•.■•■• 

♦ Herodotus smiles it Ar^fiyix*ii Atarb^chi? : and adds, tbat 
it was in the nome Pi:psopitis-<<— » h «9nj Af^eitrnf /f «/ uytot 
iij^m. In ihfs province stood a temple much revetenced^ dedi" 
cated to Venus. 1 2. c. 41. p. 123. . 

What is stikd Beth by some writers, was expressed Bech 
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GrecvAm JtAridir; the inhabit^t$<rf which 
' were the ^thribita. These-trere the pers*ifts, 
according to Strabo, whbwordtipped thieMti- 
gMe^ that tmbtem of |)rktieval d^ki^ss, * Mu^ 
TttXift Ai^iiStrm {tifHoHri), From hence we 
4rn^y be pretty certain, thaj here the rites 
were celebrated of NocturmfVems ; ar^ that 
bar cMef Totaries were the priests of Atbribis : 
aad Ae MttgaJe was her rejircscntativev The 
-same rites were probably p'aGtised at the eity 
B^aus : for here those animal when* tfecy 
died, were soleranrly ^buried. DiodorucilSi^ 
euliB mentions a temple of H<^ate ^ Seeda, 
denominated in like manner from nigktrvrb^h 
stood to the west of Memphis, near the Acl^e- 
rusian plains. : ^• 

. The Phenician theology was in great m^a- 
aire borrowed, from ^ Egypt.; according to 

bj others, being strictlf synonymouSj and denoting a ^it^or 
place. What is named B^lbec by SQjWf,is q^^d Balbeth 
by others. See Gulieimus Tyrius. fiiscis a^,thi4 day i^ 
Coptic a Cliff, JSl4^i!^, l&^Yh TVi^M-iV^^^i'-G^W^V^t. «f the 
learned Mr Woide, p. 1 i, 
. VStxabo, L l7..fu.H67, , . ,. , ,; : ^ hcri^ ♦ 

» Heroi 1. 2..C. 67. p. 135. .. , ..../^.,,j * 

- ^ L» 1. pr Vi. There i^as also..* teJiipkjrfjYe^ 
^n.Pfaacstun^ in Crete. £|yinoiog. ^%* 'Kvl^^g^^^ ^v v.^^ 

4 See Lucian de Syria Dea: ^ Plptar^^ J^^aq^^^irift^ 
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which the wind ^ Colpias aftd hh wife Baau^ 
esteemed the same as ' nigkt^ wei^ the authors 
of the first beings. But the Egyptian notions 
up6ri thfe head tnay be pnore' plainly discQver- 
eitfrorti the early Grecians : who, under, the 
titles of Danaidae and Melampodes, of Cad- 
rrir^tfe and Oi^phites, introduced into their new 
settlenSeiits the religion of the country they 
had quitted. In the poetry attributed to Or'-. 
pheus, we fiiid many instances of night,' not 
ohl/ personified, but esteemed the chief caused 
from whence all tilings proceeded. We havfe 
accordifigly the following address in one of 
the hymn?.. 

men: NigAt the (^igi!i,<f.MU:t^ingi.<;[ ^r-^y. 

H€ laddi^sses* again thfe **W«^-deity iii-^^' jWs^^ 
sage preserved by Proclus. 



' Smmv — rurc it twrct i^mvuu San^honiatfa. apud £usd>iisn| 
P. E. 1. i. c, X. p. 94. i 

i^ Orphic hyittn A^ second. Of Orpbeus hringing^ bii na- 
tions of the gods from £gypt| see Eu«eb. P. £. L S» c* d» 
p. 103. . ..J 

' ? Orphic Fragments^ edit. Gessieri, p« 577. 
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• % immJoHcd Kightj whafint brought the gods 
into being. • ' 

paniascius having inquired, Tff i rnq ^^0^9; ap- 
^nq^ about what was the first principle in the 
world, gives this as an ancient Egyptian doc- 
trine. — ; — ' /ji^aXhov ds xai 01 Aiyvmpi apfnTpp^, 
avv^i^fiKutrh 2 KOTO 2 yotf (tym^ov ctvfny oivo^otf" 
Kutfi^ Tgig xat THTO BTi^nf^i^ovTif. , The Egyptians 
hofve chosen to celebrate the first ^ cause as un- 
speakable. They accordingly style it darkn^fs 
unknown ; and mention it with ck threefold accla- 
mation. Again — -^ kru yai'xa* A<yt;Tr/o/2KQTp2 
aym^ov eKuXsp, ^Korog vict^ forjtnv ^atrav. In this 
manner the Egyptians stiled the first principle an 
i^nconceivabte' darkness : night and ddriness past 
all imagination. This is perfectly consonant to 
passages frc»n"the $aii^ a^itiiiOr, quoted by the 
very learned '^GtSdWbrth.—'tt fiu [ai» tm ohm 
a|3[jir 5«Ard? p^^^^M ^^^f^^^* ?i* fr h- There is 

^ From some extracts out of a MSS. of Damascus, com- 
municated for fnjrpenssal by that t^df learned man, and mj 
excellent friend, Dr John Chapman, archdeacon of Sud- 
bury, &a 
. * From the same extracts. 

^ Cudwortfa, b. 1.^ c^iv. p. 4H. properly S54. See also 
tbe: learned Jabli^ki. - .• ^ 

Pantheon ^gypt. 1. 1. c, K p. 14, 15, 16. * > 
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tuyu^f}^ TMy hoidj that tke first bigiiimng 6r 
cauH iff tUngs was darkmss btyond aU contep^ 
mm m unhmsmn darkmss. dronos wai» as- 
teem6d the fir^ igeij^ ; and he is said to &ave 
been nursed and brought up by this ancient 
personage, is%>i/^. 

* E« "xtv^rm h K0QP09 Npf fr^l^s m ^^ £j^nr«X?i.g? 

^ 'H Nwl ^^i^iXtvu TuuT^v y$vm. Night is sofUtT 
reign oj all creation.^ Aristotle mentions it as 
the opinion of pany * theolQ^ist&,.thajt ^U 
things were conceived (lud , produced byNi^td. 
And of the things thus produGed the piu^dane 
^ggr according ^o Aristophanes, was. tlj,(p first- 
and in this were contained the fu^ijp^^ !&f 
other beings, v .,i . 

^ From the feirtracts^jibbve. 

' Ibid. Proclus speaks of the demiouigic Ae\kfy as wttrrok 

irtt^aty0f xairat nK ^T«4iiMf Nv»r«f • In TilllXUmy I. 2. p. '96* 

«i^<jf^«. *v X. - Meta^hysl K H. c. 6. pi 4'?7. 

^ 0(f(^. V. 69€. «>0T wennfMCH ovum ventoimm----bvum sibe 
concttbitu* ** ' . . ' ' 



in jprecfiey-m*^ «^ the* ftt^^tholo- 

gy, Jpufe^ w«rf^p^^ tjw4»^ H^ncewe 
X€a4 ofa^ryjmdMittta^le, wkeretM«gt3i^ 
4«$9c.^^^t( OBty^^oIeft ;^ smd wiiick' we may^i^ 
i@r lroi3v.s(rva:al cin»iins|aiie«» to hS^ been 
:flitlklphi^ the-seiatiof the Py^thc-^-*^* Mar- 

It was <2« oracular Umpky in'^t%iht'^M^issi 
Ni^k Jrst jrt^i qift^ Vf^pQfifes^yWfd ^^tiS(yiHf9dt 
Themis. Pausanius mentions a sanctuarY oi 
tfte'satne sort d^idicated'tolier'at Meg'ara .— 

"^ii< j^^ Tl^e titte of V enus ^* Rhxaiif , (or ]VJiXgH«- 
wj) Melar^is the Hack or ^/or^,. is iifieptioncd 
tiy the same writer : and i§ thoujg|it by som« 
tb have been a tfansUtion of the Egyptian^ ^ 
Athdr,'^.hich was of the same purport. There 
were several temples to the ? goddpss wadef 
this 4efW(|nia<ition. ^ : ' 

' Mentioned by the Scholiast, author of the 9ffXfyf^« to 
the Pyth. Odes pf Pindaf. edit pxancf^ JJSS. 

^ Athor. Nox : the opinion of the learned labloQ^f* K 1* 
M* J 7. & J 13, Pantheon -^gyptiac See the whole 
* i atiscj which is replete with learning* 

* One temple near Corinth, Pans. 1. 2. p. 115. ?.nothfif 
Ji \ a Mantmea in Arcadia^ 1. 8. p. 6)0. a third at Thespiae, 
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I am sensible, that some of these histories 
drd n6t I'efatei^o tfrdbtiii '4nd primeval dark- 
ness;' bvit to iiti'eVdtifttiticH' later, yet of high 
airfiqiiyfy/ Whatev^^'thi/¥eferehce may hdvfe^ 
becri/'ft^ii'e^rtain, that nigfit Was nlkdtl 'a dii^ 
ty^ and ^^-^ worshipped. The Eg j^ans were 
ont^ possisJssed ofUhe'^real t'Mth,- fcontaitxed ifi 
ttKsi^'ailtisioiis; but ihdt priests sd veiled it; 
ih t;^pe?f' and alle^(*ies;'to pfeVfeht' its feefti^ . 
^nrfatidd'by^'e * vtilgar,'t^^^ tlley lost sight 

ilki. L »i pk T6B. Atp^ihfH i>m*iJ^^k^, AlfiD it.Epbe^ 

' It 18 said» that the usual sacrifipe tQ thi^ goddess wa6 a 
eoei. Huic ubi sacnficafetur, mps fpiti ut gallu$ immolare- 
tir; 'tafiijiiim^ ihtinaV^^lentlo^dvemrrum, ut'in tibro^^ 

* Proqlus speaks in favour of these figurative and symbo- 
lical r^rjf«:e;%pf thie Eg[.yptfan&4 wWq^ ^^^Y:: 
t^^gpras suui^Tu^rixusi and he giy^^ ihi^ i)emarkable hhui^ 
of Pbtq^ ii^rho 4i3?pprqved i^ w^iti^g>/(fripeB^i}g.t9(^,pl^ip^ 

^, ^t^X^t^ Ma^rr^^ ./»• ftiw. T^({ fficyTMr^di^ ^i^<j.>64^^^n>^if mtrrm 
TP»n^0in.p9.^^^^.[ In Tinjaemn, L h j^pQ. J^e^dt^^fbf 
fhilos^Ji^s abpve mefiti^e^i Plato. tog ^^9Vt4 thfJVK.vA:^.^J£,cki^d 
tbjll'^^kno^k^ffojf'hand, ar.oi once i bfcgufe aijtfiis r^ e;^ffy 
cMet woul^ get acquainted with their meaning^. ^ ^{p^gfi^ I ,as 
if the m^e, widely^ truth were diffused, the le§8 :|»r^uW b^ its 
excellence ; upon the ^amepnnci{de^^i^^ man^j^ore^ n^^^ 
cant, Plato would abridge hinrof the light'of the sun, Thi§ 
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of it th€iii3elvqs^ and could iieycr, lecayejr it, 
The whole natipp^,rt^Qftghi;ii^ystery:.and 
%ement, werp ledrnj^ AJ^i^etriev^ erTpvi^^ 
allpqprtpokL of it ^hp bprwwe^ ftiMni^^eiju , ^ 
. J^^&ht f«ul s^4(3 pre roefe |i^g4|iTef, ,., Bu{ 
)V)e ba.yie see^,^tbai the.^yptiaiW; iutrpjduccii 
1i)em a* jei^l,,^^ij)% and substantial being3j 
a^.gaye tbepaa crq^tiy?t power. They VKeje 
l^igjefor^ yersf jupljy condemt^ed to .uad^jcgp^a 
palpable and coercive darkness; such as pre- 
vfi^J^ alt int^toeiifse^ fw tliree *' da^. ia 
short, they suffered a preternatural d^ri^aticlit 
bf Ji|it^;M^^ j^f liMnii;^^ dsins r^uld 

S>Ci??We43^ with 

l^^tx €*sjmti^l<«ught3^^.j^ 

had imagined, and at last found realized. ^^ ' 

ifeifeai pi*le,'d»iy i^^c?6iiti«^ Wete Ae cause'- bl 

fficn3i dot*t' ati* ijjnorarit^ "iind' bf ^fifflhfte- ettdr/ Hfai# 
ttoch mof er^ridble is ilie^gtispH ^^iilHfl^ 'ahfl that tttiiVersal 
^ff beneficed OTffin^e-^(^^i^aF7if^rird//«aS^ '^ ^- 

Eioti;^. i}3. irMs ^eAi^WM^^b^ a i^Ase; b/ which 
\5^^ sigtflfie<f, 'tc> kftt'*brt^^^^^^^ <klWd^W set about an^ 
opei^tipri. " iHbice we reaa?^-<^i?^; ^^'^Svei: X^aH.—Jris(^ 
and Be doing. — -^me^ O Lord^ save me^'^I nvHl arist, and go 
to fliy 'FhtMr^—Ariie^ ^and let us go up to 2&«^— Many rhbre 
mstartces to ftuY purpose imy be fouTid; 
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■•■, ;>\- s\-.;;v 'iVvvy. V.'w. 'j .?•••■..;"*■■ \v:a .\'-x,}''^.-. 

Before >*>e ipt^crude ffiis article, let us loo)i\ '' 
b^k, aod cpilsi<}ef..some; gf fn.e leading 'fea-,^ 
tares jiTfhe \^nera^ tliis pebpli^'! 



and their' learping, ' ai xi^eH iis tlitir' * quwatd , 
salictit^^ tnaae mqr religion vejy specig^ ^ 
and captivatinff.^t6 uiQse i^iio Were Wiinesses ^ 
of their rites. . I have meiitibiied tne ch^acTi. ' 
ter given ortnem by Herodotus--?^ r«L«L _.p_cl 
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gaatpu devQteato their ^godf- imd reagton. . JTliey 
were ukewis6 scruDiilous observejfs or s^pJ . 

^ .. .^^.a ibixlw^: bad ?:!.. ; v:i^m; .•.'dfJ.n^J ^iiJ 

m, J '-'-wU^* 5-^-^'-P^*^*- ^^' • i 9 •''^iTD v-:*--)}^ adT 
€f}ir$(r6oti. They mve £sUnhnshed more pwt^s , 

bm prodigies, than all people in the morld coilec,^ 



kappensj tkey observe and write dowi wJ^iveP* 
insues upon it. j4M^^ i»pm^(fss oftimtj a^ 
Htnilar appearance sjiould occur i they imajgint 
that the sanie cmsequehce^ tuill fol^ Ifsu^h 
theti wks tiie. disposition pf tTt!$ Jpeojifej anA 
tbcjf 'wef^ ,out of a sw^ ftiar coiitijitt^ 

aify atteMji^ to porient^ and lgitt»^ij^^ fiA 
to^l^njg fd$^jL3afeten the g^csaJt ajbus^ 4f^, 

their own i-ie^ %i^ thjp i^^^c^ of o^lieri? 
if fWs' w^re Jhe ca^fe^ we ^j^ see i fertti^fr 
anaTpWr^an^ p^ judgftietttSr. 

Hel^vW wdl a« Ju«ti<Je/ci^^^ 

bi|e<| tefcrej^^^ eyei iome red proidig^^ : 
wfi&6 coula notebe mistaken j iand pHuished 
themjia their awn, way for their qreduiity aha 




atmosphere : hmch liess an unusual birth ; or * 




-,^^^^;^ »ii^t.a-^^ /?c:%,<^ iY'* ^.^t^^^.-'o"^' ¥*\ ^<*iri^- '.jf. .* 

was Umveftally polluted, and turned to blood. 
The very dust pif their sancfified ^iLwas ren- ; 
defed irifectious, and produced n^useoiis' boils ^ 
ancf Blains. Their serene air became overcast;" 
and' ram aiid hall, lighthing and 'thunder, with 
fire mingled with rain, ensued i* phappineBtft^ 
grievous to behold, and fatal mtheiE co?nse- 
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quenceSy such as before were never known 
in Egypt. Lastly, the children of light, the 
o&pring of .tiiie Sun, were condemned to a 
preternatural state of night. Their god, the 
luminary, rose at his stated times, and perform- 
ed his function ; yet could not dispel this pain- 
ful, oppressive, and impenetrable darknesis. 
All these, as well as the other judgments com- 
memorated, were retl prodigies : and, as I 
have repeatedly urged, they were all pointed 
and significant. Their force and purport 
would have been in great measure lost upon 
any other people ; but they were particularly 
applicable to the Egyptians, as they bore a 
Strict analogy with the superstitions and idola- 
try of that nation. There remains still one 
judgment, niore terrible and affecting, than 
any which have preceded. 



' fHE TfiMTH tLAGtti: 

DfiATK OF THE f l*iiT-*OIlNi 

E&ODUS5 Chap> xu 

Ver, 4. -^«^ Moies said^ Tku^ saiih ihi 
Lgrdy about midnight v)iU I go out into the midst 
ofl^pt. 

V. 5. And all the Jtrit^borh in the limd of 
Egypt shall die^ from the firH^rn of Pharaoh^ 
that sitteth upon his throne;, even unto the firsts- 
horn of the maid'servantf that is behind the Mil; 
tind all the firsi-borh of beasts. 

V. di A^d there shdtt be agreia thf through^ 
tut all the land of Egypt ^ inch as there was nont 
tike, ii^ nor shall be like it dntf mri. 

V. 7. Bui agcdnsi any of the thildttn bfls^ 
rael shall not a dog move his tongue j against man 
or beast i thai ye m6y know^ hm thdt the Lord 
doth put a differehte betiveen the Egyptians and 
IsraeL 

V. 8. And alt these th^ ierbitnts sMU come 
down unto me^ and bow down themsepOii unto mi^ 
sayin^^ Get thee oiit^ and dlUhe piople thatfdkni) 
thee; and after thai I will go out. 

Here should come ife three verses df thfc 
U 
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preceding chapter (v, 27, 28. and 29.) whicli 
have been certainly misplaced, — But the Lord 
hardened Fharaoh's heart j and he would not let 
them go. 

• j4nd Pharaoh said unto him j Get thee from me^ 
take heed to thyself see my face no more: for in 
that day thou seest my face thou shalt die. 

And Moses saidj Thou hast spoken well^ t 

will see thy face again no more: '^ And he went 

out from Pharaoh in a great angers 

In this interview Moses speaks with great 
dignity, as well as authority, in consequence 
of the high commission which had been de- 
legated by God to him. He gives public no- 
tice to all, that at midnight the first-born in 
every family, from the first-born of Pharaoh 
to the first-born of the maid that worked at 
the mill, should be cut off. The working at 
the mill was looked upon as the lowest and 
severest drudgery; and was allotted to the 
meanest slaves. He says, that there shall be 
a great cry throughout all the land ; such as 
they had never experienced before, nor would 
ever be witness to again. The calamity there- 
fore rhust be great, and adequate to this ex- 
traordinary mourning, since no nation was so 
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aiidicted to tears . and lamentations as the E- 
gyptians. Hence in the Orphic Argonautics 
mention is made of 

the * mourning of this people^ and the sacred liba- 
tions at the rites of Osiris. The hke was ob- 
served at their ^ funeralsi where they gave 
themselves up to all the extravagance of grief. 
They ran about the street!^ in a most frantic 
manner, defiling their faces with soil, and fill- 
ing the air with their cries. The whale was 
attended with beating of their breasts, and with 
istripesj^ and the same process was observed 
upon the death of any sacred aniraal; Most 
of their ceremonies were attended with weep- 
ing in memory of the tears of Isis ; and there 
was the same severe discipline observed: He- 
rodotus .mentions, that he was witness to thou- 
isands, nay, he says^ to myriads, at a solemni- 
ty, who whipped themselves in this ^ manner. 
'V. S2; 

Max. TyriuS. I)issert. viii. p. 85. 

^ Dibdorus, L 1. p. 81. C. Herod. 1. ± c. 85, 86. p. 141. 

iutgT* 5r»XA«< i^^tivMf. 1. 2. c. 60. p. 132. See Plutarch 
isis et Osir. p. 366. 

Julius Finnicia$> p. 8.«— also p. 20, 21. 
M 2 
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The Sidonians and Syrians used the same^, 
lamentations, and accompanied them with 
the like stripes in honour of Isis and " Adonis ^ 
the latter of which was another name for Osi- 
ris. He was the same also as * Thamuz, whose 
celebrify was al\*'ay^ carried on with tears and 
mourning by the natives of Bibiui and Sidoni. 
These rites they BoiTowed in very early times ' 
from the people of Egypt. But th6 grief of 
the Egyptians, at the season her6 foi^efold^ 
was to exceed every things either real or artifi- 
cial, that had eier preceded. It was not the 
loss of Osiris, a remote and imaginary misfor- 
tune, tv'hicfi the:y were t6 laime^nt I but a more' 
intimate afid affecting evil. Their first-born, 
the pride and solace of each house, was to be 
cut off: so that their Sorrow was to be fromc 
the heart, real^ exuberant, and ulniversaf. 
They were to be indulged in grief to* satiety ; 
and glutted with tears and lamentations. 

* Lucian de Syria Dea, vol 2. p. 878. 

* ©«/Kv^i ««•«§ i^fcmturttt Aivfti, Chron, Paschale, p, 130. 
.The women of Israel were tainted with this infettbusi- 

idolairy, as we learn from Ezeldel. then he brought mi t0 
the door of the gate ^ the Lord*s house tuhich was towards the 
northy and belM^ there sat women weeping for Tammuz. c. 8- 
V. 1 4. K«i tin i»fi yvmiKH K»inf*99m #{ffviiv«i T»f emfiftv^. Vcs- 
sio LXX. 
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Of all this there was a proper warning given, 
twhich must have served with many towards 
anticipating the calamity by a fearful expecta- 
tion ; and must have rendered the people in 
general more ready to afford the Isradites 
their dismission; through whose detention 
they suiFered* 

Of the sacred Ordinance which preceded this 
Event, 

But there was a meaiiiog ih this judgment, 
of greater consequence than in any which 
had preceded. The destroying angel was to 
pass through the laiid of Egypt, and to display 
his power over the people. And the Israelites 
were also liable to be cut off, unless they ob- 
\served a particular caution prescribed, the on- 
ly means of their salvation. In consequaice 
of this it pleased God to institute the Passover, 
by the observance of which they Wiere Jo be 
secured for the present ; and a secret intima- 
tion given of greater blessings hereafter. Each 
family was to take a ' lamb without spot or 
blemish, upon the tenth day oCthe first month ; 
and then to kill it upon the fourteenth in the 

' See Exodus tii. S, ^*^ to verse 28. 
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jsvening- They vfcre to dress it by fire with 
bitter herbs; and to eat it in a posture qf 
standing, with their loins girded, their shoe? 
upon their feet, and their staves in their hands. 
The whole process was that of persons, who 
were sojourners and pilgrims ; and who were 
setting out upon their passage through a wil- 
derness to a place of bliss, called Canaan ; 
where thei?: toil and travel were to pnd. But 
to secure to themselves these advantages, and 
to save their lives from the destroying angel 5 
they were to take the blood of the blameless 
lamb, which they sacrificed, and with a bunch 
of hyssop, dipped in the blood, sprinkle it upon 
the posts and pillars at the entrance of their 
houses, and upon the thresholds; and by this 
token they were to be preserved. They were, 
likewise to take care that not a bone of it 
should be broken. At the sapie time they 
were ' to eat nothing leavened. In all your ha- 
bitations shall ye eat unleavened bread* 

Exo4. ch. xii. yer. 14- ^nd this day shall 
be unto you for a memorial; and you shall keep it 
a feast to the Lord^ throughout your generations : 
you shall keep it a feast by an ordinance for ever. 

V. 23. For the Lord will pass through to 

}^ Exodus xii. 20. 
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fmite. the Egyptians: and when he seeth the blood 
upon tJie lintel^ and on the two side-posts^ the 
Lord will pass wer the door^^ and will not suf- 
fer the destroyer to come in unto your houses to 
smite you. 

V. 28. And the children of Israel went away^ 
and did as the Lord had commanded Moses and 
jiarouy SQ did they. 

When the people had thus, performed the 
sacred ordinance, which had been enjoined 
them J they waited for the great event, which 
was to bring about their deliverance. At last 
the cry was up. For (ver. 29.) it came to pas s^ 
that at midnight the Lord smote all the firsts-horn 
in the land of Egypt., from the first-born of Pha- 
raoh that sat on his throne^ unto the first-born of 
the captive that was in the dungeon; and all the 
first-born of cattle. 

V. 30. And Pharaoh rose up in the nighty he 
and all his servants^ and all the Egyptians; and 
there was a great cry in Egypt ; for there was 
not a house where there was not one dead^ 

It may be urged, as each dead person was 
confined to a particular house, the grief upon 
the occasion must have been in like manner 



Iknited ai:^d copfined; and there could not 
be that general display qf it, as has been intir 
inated. But this is a Tiust^ke. It has been 
shewn, that the Egyptians of all nations upon 
earth were most frantic in their ' grief. When 
any person died in a fairly, all the relations, 
and al} the friends of the deceased, cq-opqr- 
ated in a &cene of sorrow. And the processf 
^as tQ qui^ the house ; at which time the 
women, with their hair loose and their bpsofns 
bare, ran wild about the streets. The men 
likewise, with their apparel ecjually disordered, 
kept them company ; all shrieking, and howl- 
ing, 2i\d beating themselves, as they pass^ 
along. Thi? was upon thij decease of a single 
person. But when there was one dead in every 
family, every house must have been in great 
measure vacated ; aiid the streets quite filled 
^th mourning. Hence we may be assured 
that these violent emotions were general ; and 
at the same time shocking pa^t all imaginatiopi. 
The suddenness of the stroke, and th^ imme- 
diate and universal cries of death at midnight, 
that particularly awful season, must have f^led 
pvcry soul with horror. It was therefore very 
|ruly said by the prophet of God — There shall 

f See before.— Herpd. L 2. c. 85, 86. f. HI, 
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he a great cry throughout all the land ofE^^pl^ 
such fls there was none like itj (before) wr shtdi 
be like it any more. Exod^ ch. xi. ver. 6.—^ 
j4nd Pharaoh rose up in the nighty he and alt las 
servants^ and all the Egyptians; and there was 
a great cry in f^gypt, ch. xii. ver. 30- 

Oixe manifest purposie <>f providence in thes* 
signs and judgments was to |iunish the Egyp-^ 
tians by a series of dvils j and this cfn XWq ac- 
counts. In the first place, because they were 
blest with noble parts, and great knowledgcic 
which they prostituted .to a shameful degree. 
And secondly, because, after their nation had 
l^een preserved by one of the Isr^elitish fami^ 
"ly, they had, contrary to all right, and in de*- 
fianqe of original stipulation, enslaved the peo- 
ple^ to whom they had been so much indebt- 
ed, And'^not contented with this, they had 
proceeded to jnurder their oflfepring, and to 
render the people *s bondage intolerable by a 
wanton exertion of power. It had been toM 
them, that tb? f?imily of the Israelites collec-- 
tively were esteemed as God's ' first-born : for 
from that family Christ was to proceed, wlio 
is the first^rn of every creature. Therefore 

' Thus saith tie Lord, Lrael u my son^ even myjint-hrn. 
jExodus iv. 22, 
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God said to them, Let my jroh ^o^ that he matf 
serve me: and if thou refuse to let him go^ behold^ 
I will slay thy son^ even they first-born. Exod, 
ch. iv. ver, 23. 

But they heeded not this admonition : hence 
these judgments came upon them ; which ter- 
jninated in the death of the eldest in each fa^- 
mily : a just retaliation for their dispbedieric^ 
and cruelty, 



CONCLUSION. 



These judgments were stiled signs, as welj 
as wonders: and very justly. For they were 
not introduced merely as arbitrary marks of 
power : but had a particular scope and mean- 
ing, as I have attempted to shew. I was aware 
of an objection, which might be made — ^that 
I try to prove the ancient rites and customs of 
the Egyptians by those of later date; and I 
wrote a short treatise at the beginning to take 
off this objection. There are? besides many 
passages in scripture, which will shew the an- 
tiquity of that idolatry and of those customs, 
from whence my arguments are drawn. Ma-^?, 



ny prohibitions in the law directly point thi^ 
way. The second commandment in the de- 
calogue seems to have been framed with a 
view to the worship of Egypt. To any peo- 
j)le, who had not been conversant in that 
country, it had been sufficient to have said — - 
Thou shalt make no graven image^ nor frame amj 
similitude of things. But the cornpi^ndment is} 
dilated, and the nature of the objects pointed 
put, for the sake of the Israelites, They were 
jiot to make tQ themselves an image or likeness 
of any. thing that is in heaven above^ or that is 
in the earth beneath ; or that is in the water un- 
4er the earth ; nor were they to bow down^ or 
worship theniy either real or represented. By 
this is intimated, that they were not to make 
a likeness of the sun, or of the moon; of 
man, or of beast ; of fly, or creeping thing ; 
pf fish, or of crocodile ; which are in the wa- 
fers beneath How prone the Israelites were 
to this symbolical worship ; and how neces- 
sary it waa to give them warning^ may be 
seen by the threat, and by the blessings^ 
which immediately ■ follow. For though they 

" For like Lord tJiy God, am a jealous God^ visiting the ini- 
quity of the fathers upon the children^ unia the third and fotirih 
^eratim of them that hate me: and shelving mercy vnto th$u-^ 
sands of them that love me and keep my commandments. 
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iire applicable to every one of these ordinanc€5| 
yet they are introduced here, and particularly 
subjoined to this second commandment, that 
it may be in the strongest manner infbrced. 

The attachment of this people to the rites 
of Egypt ipay be farther seen by the, repeated- 
admonitions of their great lawgiver ; and par- 
ticularly by the cautions, which he gives at 
large in the fourth cj^apter of Deutefppomy: 
He there intimites by his fears, how liable the 
people were to lapse into this mode of idolatry, 

Ver. 1 5. Take ye there/ore good heed untQ 
yourselves; for yt saw no manner of simlitude 
on the day that the Lord spake unto you in Hot eh 
out of the midst of the fire. 

V. 16. Lest ye corrupt yourselves^ and make 
you a graven image^ the similitude of any figure^ 
' the likeness of mate or female^ 

V. 17, The likeness of any beast that is on 
the earthy the likeness of any winged fowl that 
flieth in the cdr^ 

V. 18- The likeness of any thing that creeps 
eth on the ground^ the likeness of any fish thcA is 
in the waters beneath the earth; 

V, 19. And lest thou lift up thine eyes vnto 
ieavenj and when thou seest the sun^ and the moon^ 
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and the siarsy even all the host of heaven^ thou 
slwuldset be driven to worship them^ and serve, 
them^^ i^c. 

Whosever is at all acquainted with the an- 
cient religion of Egypt, will see every article 
of their idolatry included in this address. He 
will likewise perceive the propriety of these 
cautions to a people, who had so long sojcium- 
ed in that country. 

I have mentioned, that this worship was 
of very early date? for the Egyptians very 
soon gave into a dark and mystic mode of de- 
votion, suitable to the gloom and melancholy 
of their tempers. To this they were invinci- 
bly attached, and consequently averse to any 
alteration. They seldom admitted any rite ' 
or custom, that had not the sanction of their 
forefathers- Hence Sir John Marsham very 
truly tells us concerning them * — -/Egyptii 
cultus extranei nomine detestari videntur, quic- 
quid Qi yoHtg 9 vct^giiu^uv, parentes non com- 
monstrarunt. The E^ptians^ under the notion 
of foreign worships seem to have been averse to 
every tiling which had not been transmitted by 
their ancestors. They therefore, for the most 
part, differed in their rites and religion from 

* S«c. b. p. 155, 
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all other nations *• These borrowed froiid 
them ; and also adopted the rites of many dif- 
ferent people. But the Egyptians seldom ad- 
mitted of any innovation. 

This is what I thought proper to offer con- 
cerning the wisdom and design, witnessed in. 
these judgments upon the Egyptians; and con- 
cerning the analogy which they bore to the 
crimes and idolatry of that people. 

/ Concetning thi$ difference see Herodotus, 1. 2. c- 35, 
96. p. 119. 



PART FOURTH. 



A DISSERTATION 

UPON THB 

DIVINE MISSION OF MOSES. 



Concerning this Divine Mission. 

Moses was the immediate agent of God, in 
all those mighty operations which took place 
during his residence with the Israelites in 
Egypt, as well as in those which ensued. 
The destination of this people, was to the land 
of Canaan ; and though the history of their 
journeyings may not be uniformly attended 
with the same astonishing prodigies as they 
had experienced in Egypt, yet in every move- 
ment, throughout the whole process, there are 
marks of divine power and wisdom, by which 
they were at all times conducted. For no 
man could have formed such a system, much 
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lesi liive carried it on in the manner, by wMcK 
we see it at last completed. For the process 
Was oftentimes contrary to human prudence^ 
though consonant to divine wis4oip. My 
Ineaning is, that the Israelites in their progress 
to Canaan were led into scenes of distress, in 
which no person^ who hstd the charge of them, 
would have permitted them to have been en- 
gaged. No leader in his senses would have 
suffered those difficulties and embarrassments 
to have arisen, into which the pe6ple were at 
times plunged ; and when they were brought 
into these straits, no human power was ade^ 
quate to free therii ftonl the danger. In short,^ 
through the whole process of the history every 
step seems contrary to what human foresight 
and common experience would have permit- 
ted to take place. But I speak only in res- 
pect to man. With God it was far otherwise. 
He can raise, and he can depress! he can kill, 
and he can make alive. If he led the people 
into difficulties and dangers, he could remedy 
those difficulties ; and free them from those 
dangers. ' For my thought Sj says the Almighty^ 
are not your thoughts: neither are your ways my 
ways. For as the heavens are higher tJiai^ the 
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tarthy so ate my ways higher than yo^ ways; 
and my thoughts than your thoughts. It there- 
fore seemed good to divine wisdom to bring 
the Israelites into perils of various kinds, from 
whence there seemed no opening for escape ; 
no subterfuge, which could avail them. And 
this was done, that they might manifestly see, 
that their safety was not effected by any hu- 
man means: but that it was a far higher 
power, which both conducted and preserved 
them. Upon these principles I purpose to 
shew, that the authority by which Moses 
acted was of divine appointment j and his 
mission immediately from God. And my 
chief reason I bring within tliis small compass 
— because no man^ of common prudence^ would 
have acted as Moses did, unless directed by a 
superior influence. 

A person who was of great eminence in the 
church, and of knowledge equal to his high 
station, took a different method to ascertain 
the same truth. He obsen'^ed, that in all ci- 
vilized counties the legislators had introduced 
future rewards and punishments as a sanction 
to their laws. But nothing of this sort is to 
be found in the laws of Moses. They were 
therefore of divine original; for he would 

N • 
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have availed himself of the same advantage^ 
had he been the real institutor and compiler. 
Upon this basis he founded his system ; and 
m every stage of it are marks of that genius^ 
and acuteness, which distinguish lus writings* 
3ut as he has not barred any other openings, 
which may offer, towards the prosecuting of 
the same views, 1 shall take the liberty to 
proceed upon a different principle ; and make 
my inferences^ nqt from what was omitted, 
but what was done, It will be my endeavour ^ 
as I before mentioned, to shew, th^t the great 
lawgiver and leader of the Israelites, in num- 
berless instances, acted contrary to common 
prudence ; and that the njeans used seemed 
inadequate, ai>d oftentimes opposite, to the 
end proposed. Hence the great events which 
ensued, were brought about not only without 
any apparent probability, but even possibility, 
of their succeeding by human mean§. 



Of the birth ofMosEs^ and his wpttderful Preserr 
vatiqn : abo the Servitude of the Israelite^ 
inl^ypt. 

In order more clearly to disclose ipy pur^ 
pose, it will be proper to consider the history 
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of Moses frofn the begiiimrig ; and the situa- 
tion of the Israelites in his time. He was the 
son of Amram, of the tribe of Levi : and born 
about one hundred and three years after the 
death of Joseph, and a hundred and seventy- 
five from the first descent of the IsraeUtes into 
Egypt, At this season there had arisen a king 
who did not acknowledge any obligations to 
this people ; nor to the memory of the per- 
son through whom they had been introduced 
into that country. He conceived the same 
cruel policy against the Israelites, which the 
Lacedemonians practised against their unfor- 
tunate Helot§, This was to oppress them with 
the most severe bondage; and, as they increas- 
ed in number, to cut them off, lest they should 
prove dangerous to the state. 

Come ouy ss^id the prince, let us deal wisely 

with them: lest they multiply^ and it come to 

passy that when there falleth out any war^ they 

join also unto our enemies ^ and fight against us^ 

and so get them up out of the land. Exod. i. lO, 

Ver. 11. Therefore they did set over them 
task-masters^ to afflict them with their burdens. 
And they built for Fharaoh treasure^ities^ Pithom 
and Raamses. 

y. 12, But the more they afflicted them^ the 
N2 
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more they multiplied and grew. And they wer*e 
grieved because of the children of Israel. 

V. l.*^. And the Egyptians made the children 
of Israel to serve with rigour. 

V. 14. And they made their lives bitter with 
hard bondage^ in morter^ and in brick^ and in all 
manner of service in the field: all their service 
wherein they made them serve ^ was with rigour. 

The Israelites are represented as a refractory 
and stiff-necked people ; whom God chose not 
on their own accoiint, but for the sake' of 
their fathers, to be the keepers of his oracles, 
and to preserve his name. Fo? this purpose 
they were to be brought out of Egypt. But 
they were so pleased with their situation, and 
habituated to the customs of the Egyptians, 
that, without these severities, neither the im- 
portunities of Moses, nor the display of mira- 
cles, which they experienced, would have in- 
duced them to quit the country. Even when 
they were upon their progress to the land of 
Canaan, they often looked back with too much 
satisfaction upon the fruits and plenty of Egypt. 
This weakness and partiality brought on an 
irreverence towards the God of their fathers, 
^hich could not be remedied but by the se- 
vere discipline which they experienced : and 
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it was kept up with great rigour: Te shall no 
more^ says the prince of the country, give the 
people straw to make brick ^ as heretofore: let 
fhem go and gather straw for themselves. Exod. 
V. 7. 

* V, 8, And the tale of the bricks which they 
did make heretofore^ ye shall lay upon them^ i^c. 

V. 9. Let there more work be laid upon the 
men ■ 

V. 13. So the people were scattered abroad 
throughout all the land of Egypt ^ to gather stubble 
instead of straw. Such were the severities 
with which they were treated ; yet they mul- 
tiplied greatly notwithstanding. The fruit- 
fiilness of the women was wonderful : a cir- 
cumstance observable in all the women of 
that country. For it is said, that the soil and 
air of that climate, and particularly the « 

' Strabo accordingly says^ that the Nile was esteemed of 
a fecundifying nature ; and that women had sometimes four 
children at a birth ; and that Aristotle mentioned a woman 
that had seven.— -K«i t«v NiiAfy V uwi yftvf^v /M«AXav in^m r > ■■ 
Ttis it yvf »tiM§ fH' m xtu TfT^M^vfM rtKTUf riK Aiyv^rrttti, Ag^- 
TmAus h*cc^ ixraiufutvimlfmi rtrtttiftu. 1 15. p. 1018. Aulus 
Gellius gives the same account from Aristotle 5 but, instead 
of seven children at a birth, speaks only of five. Aristqteles 
philbsophus tradidit mulierem in JSgypto uno partu quinque 
enixam pueros. K 10. q. v; -p. 50$. Hence Gasaubon alters 
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waters, co-operated greatly to tliis purpose. But 
the sojourners seem in this respect to have sur- 
passed the natives ; and to have caused a general 
alarm among them, for fear they might one day 
be outnumbered. This produced that cruel edict 
of the king, who is said not to have iwwn Jo- 
seph. And the consequence of it was the de- 
struction of numberless innocents, who were 
sacrificed to the jealou&y of the Egyptians. 
j4nd Pharaoh charged ail his people^ ^^^gj £'^^- 
;// son that is born ye shall cast into the river • 
Exod. ch. i, ven 22. 

About the commencement of these calamit- 
ous times, it was the fortune of Moses to be 
born. His mother was too well acquainted with 
the fat^l orders, which had "been given ; but 
her natural affection got the better of her fears, 
and led her to elude what she could not op- 
pose. She therefore privately nursed her child, 
till it at last grew too large to be concealed. 
At the expiration of three months, she found 
that his life must be given up ; and her own 
would at the same time be forfeited : for there 
was no avoiding a discovery. But, that she 
might not l?e the immediate cause of her child's 

lirrciivfiiM to vtrraUvftet See his notes. See ako Aristot. de 
General. Animal. L 4. c. 4. 
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death, she formed a scheme of exposing him 
upon the waters. She accordingly construct- 
ed an ark, or floating machine, of rushes ; and 
having disposed of him in it, alid covered it 
over for security, she placed it carefully near a 
bank of the Nile among the flags ; , that it 
might not be carried away with the stream. 
At the same time her daughter stood at some 
distance to observe the event ; and see what 
would become of her infant brother. It was 
now early in the morning ; and it happened 
that Pharaoh's daughter, with several female 
attendants, came down towards the side of the 
river to bathe^herself. As she came near, she 
perceived the ark among the flags, and order- 
ed one of her maids to fetch it out of the water. 
She opened it herself, and to her surprise per- 
ceived the child, which immediately wept. 
This providentially touched the heart of the 
king's daughter. It is one of the Hebrew's 
cUldreUy says the princess : and at the same 
time intimated her compassion. The child's 
sister, who stood by, took hold of this favoura- 
ble opportunity ; and desired to know, if she 
might go for an Hebrew nurse ; that the in- 
fant might be preserved, towards whom the 
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princess had shewn such compassion. ' And 
Fharaolis daughter, said unto her ^ Go. And the 
maid went and caked the chiles mother. Here 
we see an amazing concurrence of circum- 
stances ; and those of great moment, and 
highly interesting ; which could not be the 
effect of chance. They were certainly brought 
about by that divine wisdom, which can in- 
fluence olir hearts, and order our goings, and 
make us subservient to the will of God. 
Which often makes use of a series, and evo- 
lution of events, simple in themselves and ob- 
vious, but wonderful in their texture and 
combination, towards the accomplishment of 
his high decrees. 

When the very mother of the infant was 
thus covertly introduced to be his nurse, Exod* 
ch. ii. ver. 9. TharaoJis daughter said unto her^ 
Take this child away and nurse it for me^ and I 
will give thee thy wages. And the woman took 
the child^ and nursed it. 

V. 10. And the child grew ^ and she brought 
him unto Fharaolis daughter^ and he became her 
' son. And she called Ms name Moses : and she 

' Exod. ii. 8. 

* There are some very curious extracts from the ancient 
Egyptian histories concerning these events, which have been 
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study Because I drew him out of the water. For 
" Mo and Mos, in the ancient Egyptian tongue, 
as well as in other languages, signified water. 
Thus we see, through the disposition of Provi- 
dence, a helpless and forlorn child rescued 
from a state of death ; and, after having been 
in a wonderful manner restored to the bosom 
of the mother, who had exposed him, we find 
him at last brought to a state both of security 
and honour, being adopted into the family of 
Pharaoh. But this station, though it ensured 
his safety, yet was rather unfavourable to the 
purposes for which he was designed. He 
might, by these means, become learned in all 
the knowledge of the Egyptians; but at the 
same time he was liable to be initiated in their 

transmitted by Artapanus. These, though mixed with fable, 
afford very interesting intelligence. See Eusebius Praep. 
Evang. 1. ix. p. 434. 

* T« yK^ iiii^ flaq 6nfM^Hr$f Atyv^erm. Philo in Vita Mosis, 
V. 2. p. 83. 

To ytt^ liu^ fMtv onfM^HTif AtyuirtiM. Clemens Alex. 1. 1* 
p. 412. 

Ttf y«g licJ^ fut 0$ AtyvTrriot kxXhti, Josephus Antiq. 1. 2. 

c. 9. p. 100. see also contra Apion. v. 2. 1. 1. p. 465. Ma^v. 
Clemens expresses it Mbii ^ and it is to be found still in 
the Coptic. See Lexicon Copt. p. 57. published by Mr 
Woide JULtOOT . He is therefore very rightly stiled Mtiv^tf, 
MoUsus by Artapanus. Euseb. P. E. 1. 9. p. 432. 
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rites and religion, and forget the God of his 
fathers. His being adopted by the chief prinf 
cess of Egypt would give him influence and 
authority to succour his brethrjen; but it nniight 
possibly take away the inclination. But these 
€vils were remedied, and all these fears render- 
ed abortive, by the zeal of Mosqs for that deity, 
by whose blessing he had been preserved- 
His faith was so lively, that * whsn he came to 
yeai'Sy he refused to be called the son ofPharooKs 
daughter. Choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God^ . th^m to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season. This we may well suppose 
was owing to the private instructions of * Joh 
chebed his nursing mother; by whom he 
•must have been thoroughly informed of his 
own history, and the history of his forefathers; 
and have be*n confirmed in the belief of the 
^One True God, He had likewise intimations 
of his calKng; aod of the great purposes ibr 
which God had raised and preserved hira. 
This seems to have been uppermost in his 
mind ; and to liave created in him an undue 
patience to have the great work effected* 
When therefore he had given up all jight of 
adoption, and sacrificed every view of Egyp* 

* Hebr^s XI. 24, 35. * Exodiis iri. 20. 



IKn grandeur ; he went over to his brethren, 
and waited for the time of their deliverance. 
The burdens, under which they groaned, ex- 
cited his compassion :. and when he one day 
* spied an JE^ptian smiting (or as some inter- 
pret it kiili$ig) an Hebrew^ he slew the EgyptiaSj 
and hid him in the sand. ^ * For he supposed his 
brethren would have understood how that God by 
his hand would deliver thm ; but they under s(oqd 
not. 

And they nnght well mistake his intention 
in the deed; for it does not seem to have pro- 
^:eeded from God. The action might be just, 
but was not prudent. He appears to have act- 
ed without command, and was certainly 
wrong in his opinion, if he thought that it was 
an arm of flesh, and his own particular prowess, 
which were to eflfect the deliverince of Israel. 
By this one mistake his whole pin-pose was 
ruined ; and all views of freeing his brethren, 
as far as human foresight could judge, were in- 
tirely stt an end. The consequence was such 
as no human power could remedy. The very 
jfiersons, for whose sake he had acted, were 
the first to betray him» They refrised bis ar- 
bitration, where he more properly interfered ; 

* SxodttS ▼!. 11. • Acts vii. 25. 
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and asked him in opprobrious tettns-^t^ 
made thee a prince and a Judge over usP intend-' 
est thou to kill me^ as thou killedst the Egyptian? 
Exodus, ch, ii. ver. 14. Thus the secret was 
out, and reached the ears of the king ; who 
resolved to have Moses put to ' death. There 
was nothing left but to flee away : and Moses 
accordingly fled from the face of Pharaoh : he 
le§ the land of Egypt j and having passed the 
great desert, with which the country was 
bounded, betook himself to the land of Midian. 
This region lay upon the farther side of the 
two inlets of the Red-sea, to the east of the 
wilderness of Sin and Ethamj about eight 
days journey from Egypt. The whole route 
was through a desert. 



Of Moses in Midian. 

He was now far separated from the place 
of his nativity, and the house of his fathers. 

' The voluntary killing a person was, according to the 
laws of Egypt, certain death to the aggressor E« 1% t*? 

^^•nT»rr6f. — ^Diod. 1. 1. p. 70. A Of what antiquity this 
law may have been is uncertain. We know so much, that 
all the laws of Egypt are said to have been very anciejit. 
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And he was still more estranged from them, 
by beconaing incorporated with a tribe of 
people with which the Hebrews had not the 
least connection. They appear to have been 
of the Cuthite race ; but respectable and moral : 
and their ruler was named Jethro : and he is 
stiled the priest of Midian. Moses seems here 
to have given up all his former views. The 
zeal which he had shewn for the deliverance 
of his people subsided j and all his hopes were 
extinct. Year after yeac passed on, and he 
does not appear to have had any intelligence 
about his brethren in Egypt. Indeed it was 
not easy to be obtained ; for in those early 
times there was but little intercourse between 
nation and nation ; and the only corres|)on- 
dence kept up, seems to have been by cara- 
vans and merchants. But the Midianites, to 
whom he joined himself, lay rather out of the 
way for any communication. He probably 
imagined, that God had given up his purpose 
of freeing the Israelites ; at least of using him 
for an agent. He, in consequence of it, mar- 
ried a wife of the * Cuthite race ; one of the 

' Exod. ch. ii. ver. 2 1 !■> And Miriam and Aaron spak^ 
against Moses, because of the Ethiopian woman nvhom he had 
married : for he had married an Ethiopian woman. Numbers 
^ii. 1. The word in the original is Cushani or Cuthite. 



daughters of the prie*t of Midian. This was 
contrary to the usage of his forefathers, and 
of the Hebrews in general j and seems to in- 
timate, that he thought^himself quite alienated 
from them. We see him now, from the rank 
of a prince brought down almost to the state 
of an hireling ; and feeding sheep in the wild 
near Horeb, instead of leading the armies of 
Israel. This would not have been his lot, if 
he had set out originally upon worldly pritxci- 
pies, and followed the dictates of human sa- 
gacity. He would then never have foregone 
the advantages of adoption, which would 
h^ve procured him respect and power. Had 
he remained in Egypt, his residence among the 
Israelites! might have afforded him the means 
of planning many things in their favour j and 
his authority among his brethren might have 
induced them to comply w^th his ^jchemes. 
But the wisdom of man is foolishness with 
God ; and this gtcaX work of deliverajice was 
not to be effected by buma^ me?^s. He is 
said to have been • forty years old when h^ 

' In the original it ia intimated that betook his Sight fronv 
Egypt, when he twos full grown s or a$ the Seventy express it 
*-^fy«« ytufM9^. In the Acts of the Apostles it is said to 
have happened, when he W9S forty years old. ch. yii. ver. 21. 
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first came into this country, and now forty 
years more Were lapsed ; and the Israelites 
still. in bondage, without the least prospect of 
redemption. In respect to Moses, had he the 
will, yet in what possible manner could he 
exert himself ? If he fled away at first without 
hopes, what new expectations could be pro- 
duced after a lapse of forty years ? In this long 
interval, what little influence remained at his 
departure must have been utterly extinct, Tha 
elders of the people, in whom he confided, 
were probably dead ; and all mernory jof him 
was in great measure effaced. If it were, pos- 
sible for him to make himself k,nown to the 
prince of the country, the recollection would 
probably be fatal to him.. And^ if he applied 
to his own people, what reason was there for 
their accepting of hitn for their judge andleadejr 
now ; whom they had rejected forty years be- 
fore ? Yet the children of Israel were deliver- 
ed ; and Moses was ^^stined to bring about 
that deliverance. 

If we were to suppose him at this time to have been younger, 
the interval will be in consequence qf it longer j and the 
difficulties pToportionably greater. 
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Ofhh being appointed by God to free las ftople. 

Moses was now eighty years old ; arid, in 
an humble and recluse state, took ckf e oF the 
sheep of his father-in-law, the f>riest bf Mi- 
dian. — Exodus, ch. iii. ver. i . And he ted the 
flock to the backside of the desert^ nnii came to the 
mountain of God^ even to Horeb. 

Vi 2. And the angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him in aflame of fir e^ otlt of tHe midst (fa 
bush: and he looked^ and behold the bush burned 
with fire ^ and the bush was not consumed. 

V. 3. And Moses said^ I will now turn aside ^ 
and see this great sights why the bush is not burnt. 

V. 4. And when the Lord saw that he tum- 
ped aside to see^ God called unto him out of the 
midst of the bush^ and said^ Moses ^ Moses. Akd 
he saidj Here am I. 

Upon this it pleased God to assure hirii, 
that he had not forgot his people j that he 
had been witness to their affliction ; and M^ir 
cry was come up before him. He would there- 
fore put an end to their servitude ; and they 
should be brought out of Egypt : and be 
placed in the land of Canaan, in the Country 
of the Hittites, Perizzites, Amoriles, and other 
pations. 



V. 10; CoT^e now therefore, imd I Will send 
thee unto Tharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth 
my people the children of Israel out ofl^ypt. 

V. 1 1 . And Moses said unto God, Wko am I, 
that I should go unto Pharaoh^ and that I should 
iring forth the children of Israel eni of E^pt. 

Moses was frightened when he heard his 
destination. He started back; from a jusT 
sense of the greatness of the liiidertaking ; 
and a fearful coq^ciousness of his own inabih- 
ty. It pleased God to assure him of his guid*- 
ance and protection: and he added, Vi 18. 
This shall be a token unto thee, that I have sent 
thee; when thou hast brought forth the people out 
of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this mountain. 
This was a circumstance, were it not for the 
person, who promised, and appointed it, 
scarcely to be believed* For what conhection 
had Horeb with the borders of * Canaan? 
When however this was afterwards accom- 
plished, it was a sure token, that the mission 
of Mosfes was from God. Moses however is 
still in a state of uncertainty, and dreads some 
illusion. — He accordingly says^ V. 13. Behold, 
when I come unto the children of Israel, and shall 
say unto them. The God of your fathers h^h sent 

^ The road fxom Egypt m^s in a quite diffetent directioot 

o 
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me unto you; and they shall say to me^ Whctt is 
his name P what shall I say unto them f By this 
I should imagine, that the Israelites were far 
gone in the idolatries of Egypt ; so as to have 
forgotten the Lord Jehovah ; or else Moses 
was not quite assured of the person before 
whom he stood ; and apprehended some il- 
lusion. The Lord upon this told Mose», that 
the title and character by which he Would be 
made known to the people, should be, — * I 

am that I am : Thus shalt thou say unto the 

children of Israel j I j4m hath sent me vnto you. 



Observations vpon this Order, 

The reason why it pleased God to be de- 
scribed ifi this particular manner, seems to 
have beeil owing to 1ht false worship of the 
Egyptians, whom the Israelites copied : and 
to the abuse of this divine title, which it was 
neces^ry to remedy. The chief deity of E- 
gypt w^s the Sun, who was improperly called 
On : as by that term^ I conceive, was denoted 
the Irving God. That. this was a title given 
to the Sun we may learn from Cyiil upon 

' {lxodu$ iii. 14. 
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«^»r^<S {rag, Afyvvri^ig} i 'JiX/o^. The term 0^ 
w?mg, the Egyptians signifies the sun. Henc^ 
t^ pity Ou of Egypt was uriiformly rendered 
iJeJiopoUs, gr the City of the Sun. Theophilus, 
4p09 t;h^,guthq|r|,ty; of JMan^tho of Sebennis, in 
speaking of Jfhis pjace, $ay^, » fly, hni friv 
*Sciki»^ff^i^. Qn^fvUchj.s Heliopolis^ or the city 
ffih^^^uu.i ,and thi? autjiors of the Greek ver-^ 
sibn aflRsKrd'th^ sanxe ij?iterpretgtion. When 
^i^atiqpL is niade of Potiphera, or rather Pete- 
pjjre, the Priest o^Qn, it is rendered ^ li^rip^n 
UgBdifg *HX<»9roXg4»j : Fetephre^ the Priest ofHeli^ 
opolis. The same occurs in another place, 

Aseneth^ the daughter of Petephre^ the priest of 
On^ or HeUopolis* It is also to be found in the 
G^jp^c vefsion^ where the same city is described 
— r^^ W|t exe €![fi.^.Ki, mx^m ne: Oa, which is 
^^ ^if ofR^^ the Sun. 

. From henpeit is manifesit that the term On 
among the Egyptians, in those times and af- 
terwards, was apjiied to Hehus, the same as 
Osiris, the Sun: but how properly remains to 

» P. 145. * Ad Autolycttm, L S. p. 392. 

^ I Gtti. xli. 45. ♦ Cliap. xli. 50. 

* Coptic Lexicon by Mr Woide, p. 118, 

Oa 
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\t considered. I have mentiojied It to beu>y 
opinion, that by. this term was d^aoted ori^ 
nally the Livi^ Go4^ thfi. sejf-txistent ^ek^^ 
And in this opinion lam confirmed by Platc^ 
and m^ny] olher pneek. writers, who,, when^ 
ever they allude to thi$ Egyptian, naroe^. ^- 
press it by the terms * 70 Oy ; ^hich. wg»i%i 
by way of «nsiin€?iae, Th Being i or, in pt^ 
Vordsrr-/^ gri^at firrt cofjtUy These wnteriS 
derived their theqlogy from Egypt \ and from 
]ience we may infer, that they knew well the 
purport of the name. This, I think, may be 
farther proved from the Coptic lang^iage ; in 
which are undoubtedly to be found the re- 
mains of the ancient Egyptian.. ^Here the 
same words, which the Greeks rendered ojr^ 
ai^d (vy, denote both * /j/^-and to Ihe : Xo^m^u 
an4 to be. They are expressed in the Coj^c 
characters with a final aspirate ong and: tijng 
Onh, and Onh with an omega : also with the 
prefix, n^omS" Hence the terms m tiaRg, neua 
signify vita a.terng.. Plato therefore with great 

in Phoedone, V. 1. p. 78. 

r*^b^ Pktafthf Id.^1: Ofeiri^ p? 4^. A. * - 
* See Coptic tL^xifxtl^ pciWi^ed by MrWoHe/ pf.^lSt, 
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justke rendered the term iii his own language 
hf to Op^ when he treated of the first- cause, 
the Lord'^ofLife: for the name among the 
Egyptians was ^perfectly atnalogbus to ^y, oiira, 
gdvrit, tiiaii aniong the Greeks/ It was the 
name of the trui& God ; of whom the Egyp- 
tiambt first made the sun only a type. But 
when the ^ubstitut^ was taken for the original, 
it wds thieii adapted to the luminary: at least, 
so fkr ?is thkt the city of Oii wa$ palled the 
city of the Strii t and the orb of day was wor- 
shipped as the tmti^ ''God. '^ For I do not be-r 
Ikye that the term Op related literally to the 
sun; which I think is plain from its standing 
ih tiefed of e?cf>lattat5on. odr, frre o&^J^A ibte^K 
TO. On-which is'^the'chfof Thre^ THE sxJNt 
attd in the Grfeek,-^-^* H^ jj i^iv ^UnxhT^igj Otiy 
ivhkh h iielidpolis, ' From^ hence' we may just^ 
ly'iilfer/ that the living God was originally 
A^orshipped under the semblance of the Sun. 
But the true name -of the luminary, both among 
the 'ancittit and hiodem Egyptians, was Ree. 
This may be farther proved from the name 
of his priej^t ; vyho was stiled potiphera, Poti- 
phra, and Petiphrg; which. I dp not imagine 
to be \a proper name ; for the former part of 

' Exodus i. 11. Sept. 
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the compound signified a priest; and the lat- 
ter the Sun. It was expressed neTe<I)pH, Pete- 
phre, by the authors of the Coptic * version ) 
and TliTi<p^n U^^vg in the time of the Greek 
version, and jns) ^lyis Pytah phry in the days 
of Moses. I have thought proper, to state 
these things; as we may from hence perceive' 
the purport of the injunction given to * Mo- 
ses, and explain those remarkable words — / 
am that I am; and / am hath sent thee. 



Some farther Consideralions upon these Words. 

It is remarkable, that the Samaritan version' 
accords imiplicitly with the original in this in- 
stance, and it is closely copied in the Vulgate, 
where the passage is rendered — Ego sum, qui 
sum. But the Gi'cek translation differs in the 

' See Coptic Lexicon, p. lif. There were two words 
in the ancient Egyptian language^ which denoted a priest— 
nere and goivr — ^They were probably twcr departmeatt 
in the same office of priesthood : but their precise-meaning 
cannot be now ascertained* 

This person is said to be Pete-phre, Cohen On ; that is, 
fr'ust offhi Sutff who cjficiated at the city On, to distinguish 
him from a priest of the same order who might be t^Moph^ 
Theba, or any other place. 

* Genesis^ ch. xli. ver. 45. and ver. 60. 
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mode of expression, and instead of~« Eyu 
eifit^ 0^ ufih which would afford the literal pur- 
port, we meet with — Ey» gi^/, o Civ. How 
capie the authors of this version so industri- 
ously to vary from others ? I answer ; because 
they were Jews of Egypt, and knew the true 
object alluded to. And, as the Egyptian term 
oit^, the same as Ens, corresponded with the 
like word in Greek, they have preserved it in 
their translation, as from this correspondence 
of terras, they could give the true meaning of 
the original. In consequence of this, instead 
of Eysj iifih og ufi^j which would have been the 
obvious interpretation of / am that I am^ they 
render it— Ey» tifci o ilv. I am the £«/, the 
truly emsting being ; the living God, And that 
we might not mistake the meaning of the 
term Or, used by the Seventy, and also by the 
PlatonistSf many learned persons have been 
at the pains further to explain it, and to shew, 
that by On was signified Ens Entium, /A^ Be^ 
ing of BeingSy the self^existent God. Hence 
IJeaychius defines J Vlv^hy S«oj a«< ^oif^ v^ag- 
'^((kiv* G^y who lives for ever; that exists ever- 
lastingly. We find the like in Suidas. 'O Or, 
it uu Wf Qiog 7i(i6fv. By On is denoted, the God 

' Exodus Hi. 14. 
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tkqt lives ^or ev€ryWhmwfiMknowledg^for.ouix:^ 

particular deity. . The learned Alborti, in^lmi. 

notes to Hesychiu5,Jiuotesfrom a manuscript' 

Lexicon a passage t<? .the same purposci ''Q** 

this term is meant f he Mein^ wk^Htesipki 
exists; the Bfing who lives fgr ev^^ that isy 
God. It is therefore plftin, that the purpoort 
of thi§ Egyptian i;^ord^ when explained by the' 
Grecians, related uiiiforraly Jq ^^ and the' 
God of lifeyXhe' self-existing being. We :have> 
seen that the justness of these interpretatiomi 
is confirmed by the Coptic- The same kob^^ 
servable of the tp ov of Plato, which wa^ bor-n . 
rowed from the s^me source, - ^i^m^ ya^ «>^ 

CIh syvoif^ 07^ oui Kvgtgy Qvofi» f^vrif i €h^i «*^iD? 
flpt^rov 6(pj y ■ Tt^ey are the ^o«b of « Justin 
Martyr ', who says, that Plato }eamt in Egypt, 
that the deity represeated himself to M^es 
under tl^e character, of i n^, or the Uving God; 
and th^t Plato knew it was not a proper-name : 
by which is intimated^ that he Tendered it as* 

» Jtt$t. Martyr. 0>hiirt.p. SI. c. - » 

Byth^ ancient philosopljerSj the deity was «tifed rtUy 
apd it was said— <• jlv Temne^ Plato cbanged'the ttrm ia ^ 
tf, as we learn ftom SimpUcius, Plotinus, and others. 
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janvattributCy ailddesciibted the cause of all 
Ihingaby his self-fexfetehce, Efe mentions far- 
ther \' that Ihe difereiit tftanner of exprefeing 
the termi which was bdth Or^rid Oir, amount- 
ed 'to li^; arboth^^vi^it equally apposite. 'O 

wi^ ^ resal t^fa^m rat uu om Qiof v^Q(rr,Kitf 
^ixmrmu^ For M&ses^ expresses ihe word my and 
Fkito fD (»:- hta erwk'oftke terms 'appear to be 
truhf appUccik t&the^ 'Bvihg (Stii, who alone may 
be i8aid to exist, = fiiHsebitis, Cyril, Augustine, 
and' many dther --writers suppose, that I^lato 
got hb intelligence irt -Egypt :' and I thitik 
tjiere cati be nt) doubt' of it. But they go far- 
ther, and think^ that he obtained it from the 
history of Mose^j which dbes not appear pfo- 
ba.ble. They seem lall to haveiitiagined, that 
he got Ipi^ inforipftatibh from the words Eya; 
fijxi 111, / am He that iV,'i. e. the iivihg God: 
which is a portion Irom the Greek of the Sep- 
tuagint. But they did not consider, that this 
version was not made till after the death of 
Plata. He could hot hive had any light from 
hence. In short he borrowed his knowledge 
gf.the term 0# from- the sataie fountain from 
wheape the a?u^ers of the Septuagiht after- 
wards borrowed ; which was from the native3 

' Just. Martyr. Cohort, p, 23. p. 
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of Egypt. He resided thr^e years at Hdio-r 
polis^ the i^ry place called On, or City of the 
Sun : and was Tcryxoiivarsant with thef priests 
of the place, the most intelligent of any in the 
whole * nation* He could liot feil of learning 
the purport of the naraej and was* certainly 
informed, that the city of On was deiiominat-H 
ed from the self-existent being j and that, the 
temple of On was properly the sanctuary of. 
the Uving Gkxl, though the title was abu§ed^ 
and conferred upon Osiris, the Sun. Hence 
Plato, in his Inquiry concerning the Nature of 
the Su{M:eme Being, asks, * T^ r© Ov fAt6» au ; 
Y%\fi(fi9 i$ UK dj/^v* Explain to me tliat deity Qn^ 
which ever IS^ and w/io never knew beginniHg 
nor production? In this, and all other instances 
to the same purpose, he alludes to the Egypr 
tian term, which signified life aijd hit^. 



A farther Gonndefiaiton. 

It may be proper to remark, that, when 
Moses was directed to make known to the Is- 

• The people of Heliopblis were particularly famous for 
their knowledge. '0< *HA<frsrdAfr«i A<^irrf#r A#y<iyt«r«i. Herod^ 
}. 2. c. 3. p. 104*. 

* In Timaep, voL S. p. 27. 
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raelites the One true God under the character 
of / anij or the Beifig of life, the oi^giaai 
Word is * r«W, TBis'was a new title, by which 
the deity chose to be distinguished. It is to 
be observed, that th^e is very little diflfererice 
between this, and the more common name ; 
the saci^ed tetragrammaton of the Jews, The 
one was m^T*, Jehovah ; and the other newly 
appointed ♦ ?^^'^K, which some express Jehdvali. 
How truly it is rendered, I cannot pretend to 
determine. This, I believe, is allowed, that 
the latter is formed from the root, W, or Wrt, 
hejah or hevah : by which is sign^ed tO ekist^ 
Uvej and 6e. Some think, that by Jehovah is 
meant I am; and by Jehevah or Ehiah (as 
some tender it) / Tvill be. It is accordingly 
translated by some expositors in the futm-e— 
ero, qui ero ; and both by Aquila and Theo- 
dotion, Etro'ofjuah Eirirofjuoti. We may at all rates 
be assured, that they both relate to life and 
existence ; and cannot properly be applied to 
any Being, but one, ^ T/iouj whose name alone 
is Jehovah — * 'O Clv^ nm o j^y, zai o ^g^ofjusno^. 

• Exodus, ch. ill. 14f. * Chap. iii. H. 

^ Psalm Ixxxiii. ver. 1^^ * Apocalyps, ch. x. ver. 4. 



We may tKerefore, J think, Ibe assure4 q| 
the true purport of tHat Egyptian, '^tle of the 
deity:^ which ^ the Gjecians eicpressea Oi' ajicl 
Civ. ISy On 'was signified life arid J^ein^ : am 
by thje deity of On (Ong^yVas denoted ' th^ 
Svif^ Qod; the truly exhting B'ein^^ ^^ 
tiile was^grpssly misapplied by the Egyptians : 
upon which account the real and only GbcJ 
isi Represented as inforcing this truth iapon his 
people, that there was no deity but himself, 
tie IS therefore repeatedly styled, in opppsitio^ 
t9 all pretended divinities, The Living Go£ 
In gonsecjueuce of this we continually meet 
with this asseveration— -^j- / live^ saith the, 
Lord. Hence Moses was ordered, when he 
made, mention of the deity to the Israelites, to 
use the title above menuoned-r-i' am that I 

' J^ yfijpy Jni^d ffiead thought tl^t jf|e teann Qh cidi|I4 
npt relafe tp life aij4 keiMf,: beqausQ |he /city pf Qn, iu xh% 
Coptic version, has not the final aspirate: which the same 
word, when it signifies hfe or to Uve, has. But ^ variatioii 
so very slight between a primary word, and a derivative, 
might easily happen in si^ch a 'length of time. 

The difFerencc is too small to have any objection founded 
upon it, especially as all the Grecian authors, who speak of 
the Egyptian terni On, always refer it to life and hiinp 



am: 1 am hath sent me unto you : which an- 
swers ]^Tec&^'WlE}^\j^^ the Gre- 
ciaus ; and to the sacred title cong,, of Egypt. 
By this, in other worcls^J is signified. Let the 
(^hildren pf Israel kncmf^tha^ you^ cm the 
qnly true apd se^-^^xisient ^ei?f^:Jronifhe.7ivinj[ 
God^ ibho 7f)aSy ani isyjcmd will /Be for ever\ 
'f his was a c^aractfer to which no other ^eing 
could pretend*/ Mpses is furthjer or^iered^j^^^ 
^ayj;b the^Israelites---*' T54/ Z.6^^^^ vour 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God cf Isadc\ 
and the God qfJacph^ hath sent me unto you: this 
is my name for ever. This is the deily who 
styles hirasplf I AM; the living Godj the Jeho- 
vah oi the ^Hebrews. The prophet proceeds 
tp intimate, that the divinities of Egypt had no 
cl^im to so high a title ; and they would there* 
fore fall before the God of Israel : and for this 
he had good assurance — ^Against all the Gods of 
^ypt I witl execute ju4gment: I am the Lord. 
These expressions arie attended with peculiar 
energy, but without this explanation they seem 
to lose great part of their emphasis. 

« Ejtod. ill. 15. 
, *Chap. xii. 12. . . *, . 
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Continuation of the Divine Interview^ and an^Cr- 
coujft qfth Twa Miracles exldbit^d^ 

Many events are laid open to the legate of 
God ; and many promises are made to give 
him fortitude for the undertaking. But for a 
long time during this interview he hesitates, 
and is alarmed at the difficulties whicl^ pre- 
sented themselves. It may seem strange, af- 
ter such immediate assurances from God, that 
Moses should persist in his diffidence. He 
ought certainly to haye trusted to the words 
of him, who cannot deceive ; and paid 
implicit obedience. But human nature is 
frail. His zeal had been damped by .disap- 
pointments, and his faith ruined by his fears. 
He knew that his life was ' forfeited, if Jie re- 
turned to Egypt ; and he moreover felt a want 
of ability to effect whit was enjoined him. 
Hence, though he knew the power of th? 
Almighty, yet he could not sufficiently exert 
himself upon the occasion. He was like a 
person upon a precipice, who is ordered to 
throw himself down upon a promise of being 
supported ; but though the assurance be from 

■ See Diodorus Sic. I. 1. p. 70. quoted above. 
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the voice of an angel, he cannot trust himself 
to the dreadful vacuity. It must likewise be 
considered, that he had formed some interest- 
ing connections, which though they may ap- 
pear ' comparatively new, were in reality of 
loiig standing. He had been admitted for a 
long season it*o a family of morality and 
goodness ; where he enjoyed ease and security. 
He had married a wife, with whom he was 
quite happy, and had a son by her. This 
peace and these connections were to be inter- 
rupted for the sake of a people who had be- 
trayed him ; and from whom he had been 
estranged for forty years. He could not 
bring himself to have any trust in them. 
* Behxddj says he, they will not bcReve me^ nor 
hearken unto my mice; for they wilt say^ The 
Lord hath not appeared unto thee. His reason- 
ing was just; for he was to go to' a perverse 
and stubborn people: and, as I mentioned' 
before, if he could not persuade them of old, 
he must necessarily have little influence afiter 
an absence of so long a date. In short, he 
had not power to execute such a mission, 
nor inclination to undertake it. His creden- 
tials therefore and authority could not pro- 
* Exod. ir- K 
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ceed from himself; but must be derived froiA 
an higher power. It therefore pleased God, 
in order to create in him a pjroper faith 
and assurance^ to display befomidseyes a mi- 
racle of an extraordinary iiatui».-T-~ — " Ar^ 
the Lord said unto hm^ Wha is tluxt in thine 
hand? and he sjoid^A rod. . ,, . 

Ver. 3. Ad he saidy. Cast it on the ground j 
md he cast it on the gxo^v ^it htame a ^^^ 
pent; and Moses Jled from bef on it. 

V, 4- And the, Lord said wtaMos(s^.£.iff 
forth thine handy and take it by the taiU :^4 
he put forth his handy and caught fty and. it Mer 
came, a rod in his hand, .. .^ .^ ^ , 

This wa? an assurance to Moses^ th^tjtitj? 
same power which could work such a, ww- 
der for his conviction, woujld do the like.ta 
convince his people hergajEter ; and that .av.s«ie 
trust might be reposed in hb ptooaiie?. 

V. 6., And t/ie Lord said furthermore tmto 
himy Put now thine h^nd intfl thy. bosom; md he 
put his hand into his bosom : and when he took it 
Quty behold his hand was leprous as snow- 

V* 7. And he saidy Put thine hand into thy 
bosom again; and he put hi^ hand into his bosom 
agaiuy and plucked it out of his bosomy and. behold 
it was turned again as his other flesh 
« Exod. iv. 2. 
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' ■ ' Thfe:K^^i&;*dhrf^tel thePKdiifaahS^ 

• 1^4 t>orrb\^ floih '^ciii, Ihade ' tlie'sferpfeilt 

^ emBTem" of diVmi^ -vW^oih ^^d 'jpoWei:^; 

things ^htt formed; ' 1[f t*aS SiipposfeH toliave 
cia stilai T^U^ 'siAd'"'* I^Sliiids; • thiSre'wk 



of this sdft wert iii pr6<ie^ bf fittie abUsi^ j 
a^d- |iVe iltf^to a b*ase ^rM*^ • Whidh pre^ 
VaiJterf d^ef dl the' World. !Bi itiiny placei^ 
notiilJPjai'E^ypt, but in CJr^ece iAd bthfet 
^dtitftries^ i&i natives preserved ^ live Sfer- 
pent J SoTi&fetlhi<A ftidi-ethai one j to Which 
!Hey jfiaid di^d honodrs. ' Hfehce Justin Mar- 
ti^?, ih sfJekMh^ vtpon thii heiid to the Greci^ 

dba^f tells tnfem-^ Vo^a^ «•«»<'<' i?«j io^iro^iciw Ta^* 
im. ' FlMo By)>fius from SaiuXoBia^ apud £useb!um P. £. 

I: li C. X. ]fc 40, 41. > r 

* Apolog.,1. p), ea.KfrGetocas ^Uepnd. CeiMirt. p. il< 

P 



gi09 a¥UygetPirau''^j4monig; 4iU the things^ which 
are held by you as sacred and divine^ the serpent 
is particularly marked as a wonderful emblem and 
mystery. Two such were kept alive at Thebes 
in Upper Egypt — * Km rurotq (ro/fO^c^'iy) fivaaq^ 
Km ioPTug, iirir$Xov¥^ km of^yka% hug rag fisyifug 
)iofji$(F»vT$gf Kui €tf^y/y^¥it ^^f. «X«r>~ a«^ to these 
serpent £ the people appointed d celebration of sa^ 
erijicesf also fe'stivalry , and orgies ; esteeming^ 
them thegreqfest of all gods^ and ^qvereign^ of 
the unwersL Many salutary qualities an4 ef- 
fects were apposed to have been denoted by 
this emblem^ particularly life, health, and vic- 
tory, also the Being by widely they were pro- 
duced. It made a principal part in most rites 
and mysteries ; and there were undoubtedly 
some very curious truths veiled upd^r this 
characteristic. It was carried from ^gypt to 
Thrace and Greece \ and, according to the 
current opinion^ by Orpheus. Ii?nce Ta^tianuj 
* Assyriub, speaking of the rites of C^r^ men- 
tions Eleusis, where they were celebrated ; 
also the mystic serpent, which was a principal 
object \ and OrpheUs, by whom they were 

* Euseb. P. E. i. 1. c. X. p. 42. • 
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^|htr6auced; The worship of the serpent at * 
JEpidauru^ is well kild\tTi ; and Herodbtus 
hientionS one kept in the AcropoHs of Athens 

iar^e s!^rpcnf\ which -i) as locked upon as the guar-- 
dian 6f the place: This animal, was a sacred 
g|)peiida^e tp the tejpresentations of maiiy dei- 
ties; J^Ut «i^^c|aUy. of Xhqt^^^o^ Hermes, the 
^5:iiie physician:- He wai by th6 Grecians ^til- 
fed E^CUlipivi^ I aii4 yi ^n4ncieiit temple near * 
.Sicyoii live $gi?pei3Lt| w;er? maintained^ and 
held in teYergtlq^J _; a$ , they were at Thebes, 
M^mphiai a»d i?i:h(^r plafjes in Egypt, <)pc 
nanjt^ giveii to the Sacred serpent was * TJier- 
inuthi§ J aiid it '^^ made a ^on^tant atten- 
dant Upon Isii: The deities Cneph^ Hermes, 
i^nd Agathodeembnj lyere all described under 
this ^ embleni j and the ^eqpcnt itself had the 
name of the.jGood Dsenaon; 

^ Patt^ri. 1. i p. 175: * L; 8. c. 41; p. ess. 

^Pau^n/l. i. p. 1S7. ' 

Serpents Sklsb mfeire kept atid temexiced tt Pell;! in Mace- 
kiama.. Luciaii. Ate^UUd^r, vdL h p. 663. 

^ JSlian de Animal. L id. c. SL b. f'sl. 

^ 4^oii><»ff «tfro diycfcy }«if*»y» iuthUTt, •fitws ^^ *<iB' A^yvTtl^i 
femf Mii^^i Ettieb. 1. 1. C. X. p. 41. 

* P 2 
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Of tAe Serpents in 't\^ Wji^^ncssy and of the 
Bra^n* Sevpent. . 

Thus mucli I thought proper .to premise 
concerning the mystical serpent, and there- 
rerenee paid to it j as it may seirve to illus- 
trate A}me passages in the sacred history. For 
it i§ vtery certain, that tlae Israelites were taint- 
ed with the idolatry bf the Egyptians during 
their residence amon^ thai people. The pro- 
phet Ezekiel mentions, that * ikey committed 
whoredoms in Egypt: and God declares by the 
mouth of the same prophet, that they persever- 
ed in their evil practices after they had left that 
country. * But they rebelled against me^ and^ 
would not hearken unto mei ihe\f did not every 
7nan cast away the abominations of their eyesf 
neither did they forsake the idols rf Egypt. ^ Of 
these idols, one of the most ancient and most 
honoured, was the serpent. And it is proba- 
ble, that the Israelites, upon account of this 
idolatry, w^re punished by the * Saraphim^ or 

' Ezekidi cb. it*iil. Ver* 3. ' * Ibid. ch. aex. ver. ^. 

3 Numbers, ch. xxi. ver. 6. . 

I should imagiiie, that the Cneph, ' of Caiieph, and" me 
Sar-eph, were of the saifte purport: kixd that th6y both 
denofef B«r<;^(«)e09^ BasiHscu$i or K)yal serpent* 
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fery serpents ; in consequence of which many 
were slaitt. An^'ihe lArd sent^ jkr^ serpents 
among the people y and tfi^' hit the people; 4mfi 
much people of Israel died. As this sort of wocr 
ship prevailed so mlich, it was very proper to 
punish those apostates who had lapsed into it, 
by the object of their adoration ; at^the same 
time to deter others from giving^ into it fot 
the future. Afier thi§ punisTimerit had stifRf- 
ciently taken placCj it plefased God to order & 
brazen serpent -to be made ; and to be elevat- 
ed upon a perch or standard ; and he directed 
Moses to tell the people, that whoever looked 
up to that object should live. * ^nd the Lord 
said unto Moses ^ Make thee ajiery serpent^ and 
set it upon a pole; and it shall come to pass^ that 
every one that is bitten^ when he looketh upon itj 
fhall live. 

jlnd Moses made a serpent of brass ^ and put it 
upon a pole; and it came to pass ^ that if a ser- 
pent had bitten any man^ when he beheld the ser^ 
pent of brass y he lived. 

By this the people were taught, that their 
trust in Thermuthis, Agathodsemon, Hermes, 
or any serpentine difvinity, was vain. All their 
resource was in another power ; who was re- 

* cwir cwna. ^Numbers, ch. xxi. ver- 8, 9. 



mesexfted before thenfi* But even' io .thi|..e^ 
bkm no adoratioa was 4:» be foiil Tbej^ 
were only to look upon^it, ana be sailed, The 
nuracle t^re&ire w&s in^^l e«lcmted tp afibct 
the people belcQ^ ^ot;si>it ym di^a]^^ 
and with this w might ;rtst^ti|fie(L But; it 
had certainly a fiirthjpr allusion ; aa^ -^tfatt 
world is concenied in tiie happy c(xasaa9filioiss 
pointed out in thu; typica^ r^^ptn^epta^^ It 
was undoubtedly an intinia^Dn of ouf beio;^ 
cleansed from all taint by our looking up to 
the person denoted tinder $hi$ emblem j and of 
our being preserved from utter death. It was 
not the design of providence to discover fully 
the meaning of these mysteripus apd wonder- 
ful works, which were exhibited in those 
days. But to those, who live in more enlight- 
ened times, the purport cannot be mistaken, 
tiad it pleased God to have exp^ined his 
meaning by his prophet upon the spot, 1 pre- 
isume, that in expres3 terms it would have 
amounted to this: '' You have been devoted 
** to serpenti-worship ; and 1 punish you by 
" these very reptiles, which you have idly 
** adored. You have esteemed the serpent the 
" embiiem of health, life, and divine wisdom: 
" and under this syn>boi you have looked rm 
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" to tfii/unkiio^ jajwer, »tile4 TboJb aji4 
^^ AgathodsinoBt thicmgn gfniw. For these 
** things you Mlffisr^ tBu** I will ^bew you a 
** more just ajod ^hit|try gsohkTtk^ by w^^k 
** health and Hifof as ^wll 43 divine ^^ora, ar^ 
** fflgnificd. It i«*a type':<>f th» tr?WrAg?itho- 
^^ daaixxon^ th^t Imraaii^ ^i^fiityi lh^ phy^ioiau 
"of thc»iyi;/)>y wfa^ theW: bJ«f8ijag? ,aVe 
** one day to 'OOQrae^ behold tJi^t ferpent 
" upon a peroh^ or cross; whoever looks up 
" to himjr sbaH be saved igrom the present ve- 
^* noni of the serpent^ m well as from ' pri- 
** mev?iil infection* This is an emblem of that 
*^ benign power> that good genius, by whonv 
*' the world will be cured of every inherent 
^ evil/^ 



Objection^ 

But it may be md^-rrsCfm we suppose^ that 
the G^d of Israel would ejipkin Umself hy the 

' This yrz% the opinion of some of the fathers : and par- 
ticularly of Justin Martyr. Mtif^^Uy v«$ ^ «^»»> «^ sr^M^y^ 
t«ii^tf0^i (M^r^K) % tf jucTitAtifiy f«fy «^9 )iM«/tfiy cv Of Mf, th iuw ntv 

w^m^Ui. tt] T. A. Dialog, cont. Tryph. § 94-. p. 191. Sortie 
such word as htKtvfMuv seems to be wantbg. 



mblem of !Egypt? lix^^^Pi Uiert undoubt,. 
edly. ' The Ti?M«ftHng 'of - hts?ii»ndf'.by %y{>- 
ti»n sy^Jl)0l§ -was- l&e^ wiiitQStgiartiiib '«haa«cii 
ers of tha*' e<d»\m*ry. ft was -ict 4.> iaaa^cs 
speaking their^ laii^uage j aiid ddafer^rev-afeT. 
tended wilSi great totss «ft<i prijptwty* - 1 
h%ve inentioned, tiiat there ^as no^)^ >Jttf 
prdM^sibie isb the chairaCctedfltit^ntheniac^Nb. 
The oiily crime was; ia j^')0^b^Ho»kiol».' 
The^ had their meanij^) «ind i&oser^ho ji^ 
any kjQQwledge in the wiad^n fof the-^JBgjrpN 
tiatns, must have t^nderfitodd, their isnooedifite 
pur^»o*t. This anblwa tberefbrc' was -vtry 
property ;ija$r«<JU«ed. . - • v ; ' ' 



^W^e true Purport of thtEmBleni. ■' ' 

From the, drcupistanc^s ;v^ which thi^ 
curious history is attended, we may perceivie^ 
that, when th?MScr|)ei3.t was Jiftc4 ^^ before 
the eye^ of th? Israelite?, it wa^^ po^^jbo^^^dl 
merely .as. a.s|gi>,an4,roeans of th^eir re.cQvery:i 
bat its jial\Jtary purport; bad a rejajtion to the 
whole world. It was certainly an intimation 
of our being cleansed frpm all., taint and ira^ 
purity, and saved from final ruin. Qur Sa- 
viour plainly speaks of it as a type of himself; 
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^ad interprets it in the same maniier ; as 9l« 
}uding to our redemptions ^nA to our being 
preserved from ^lisolttce death, • ^nd as M(h 
^isiifu4 up fk^ siTpem in the wilderness; even 
fe'mu:pt<ih£ Sm ofmaskH. HfHd up: tha»iuhs(H 
fver iiSiWtkh MtH s^kOttd nit pcfiih^ but hfive 
eterriedJ^^^ : ' ' . ^ . 4 

The wn^blwoe^ I beliet^e, was tgo strike 
ing ij0t fs^ ^ perceived by the Jews ; espe- 
(:i^y when, after our Ssrwmr's resurrection^ 
his hi$to^y and doctrines became more gcnor 
fa^y known. Jt afibrded an argument roiich 
in fervour qf Christiatnity j and this probably 
was the reason, ^yhy not a word is said by Jo^^ 
^phus concerning^ the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness. He promised in his Antiquities, 
yrhich are copied from tl^? Bible, tp le^ve out 
nothing ms^terial. Yet this iiftportant history 
is passed by, and seems to have been design- 
edly omitted. 

As mention was incidentally made some 
pages above concerning the history of this ser-- 
pent, erected by divine order before the peo- 
ple ; r have treated of it first, though second 
jn time, on account of the light which it may 
|fford to the other. 

* John, ch. iii. Ter. 1^, 15. 



itci^M^9 j^.y«3rld in general, yete to eig^ect 

tr^ tOjUpderstaBd this perfectly,, let us at^nd 
to Ihc, prO^efi? of this wonderful trao^actioiu 
Mq^5 was . Sta^diB with bis xod, an jftstru- 
merit ^oth oi support and authority, iu 1^ 
handi gnd he wa^ ordered to cast it on thq 
grpund. jp[^ cast it on th^. ground, and it 
iminediately be^aine a serpept. He was or- 
dered to lay hold of it with his hand, and he 
did so J and it was again restored to a rod. 
Now to know the scope of the miracle, we 
must attend to the meaning of the two objects, 
which are the principal in the operation. 
Concerning the serpent we have spoken al- 
ready ; and shewn that it was a favourite em^ 
blem, by which a human divinity, a benign 
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eenius, ^gathodsemon, yras^gnified. Inwhs|.| 
aqceptation a rod f»as ^^^i»ii' <he Hebrews, 




TjfTt may Icaitt fh4tlt^deE|6ted.'f6jp]pi)if|^i&|^4 a§- 

plainly assiststiiife ^3'itij^pQrt. 'That ft mtteV 
to authc>rity^d power ■w^'isay'''ffer&i^ 
Mbses 'bein|^ cdn^tSni!Iy 'oVdereii td'lk^ "^ 
rorf'itx Ift^liaM - W We 4t^ BeSraii^f J 
told, when heteft ^tlifo to returji to^gj^?,^' 
that he toot the'r^d'cf'Gdi'^i^ hiiii. * Exp^*'^ 
ch. iv. vet*. 20, "Wfien he apftiears "before 
Pharaoh, he is otdere^ to take f.^^ Tod which 
had been ttirne4 to a srrpent in his hand. £xpdL 
ph. yii. yen 1 5» ' Tlie same injunction is giveu 
to his brother-— 5i^j( unto Aaron^ Take thy rody^ 
md'Hritch Wttkim hand upon tht waters^ v. Ip. 
Itsitypical iignificsttidn fnay' be farther known 
from a variety of passages in scripture ; oiii: 
of which the following will'^uffice. Jeremiah, 
speaking of the ruin of Moab, which had been 
in a flourishing state, says, How is the strong 
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it off ^^ft^h ^^d (^^, beautiful rodf ch. xlviii^ 

Jei^h^Jb^pcpcy, says-^Jsrael is the rod of his 
tnh^ifjcmce^ ch. fi. yer. 19/ tW is,' tlie itile^ 
jgoyernmeiit, itj4 ^laoffdom oF Urael^toii^ 
jppIeJy to Go4. AgaiuTTrT^i? t4ord said un^d^i^ 
^ jyigr^ y Th?l tofa ^hq/l send' tfia rod v/ 'thy 
^tretigit fiui qf2jion: rule tKou in the mitstc^ 
fhwe (n^tes. r^va ex. ver^ 1, ^.-^^Tniere 
/ha^l come /Qrth 4 rhdouf ^of the' ^t em ^J/eFsk 
Jsaiah, ch, xi. yer^ JL. From hence w& 14^^ 
inftf, that ijeither ]MfoseS| noir the Isracliti^ 
qpij 4 niistjitl^e the purpo^^t of the njiFacle,'wh^ii 
I|i» ro4 was turned into a serpetit, Thfe fm- 
mediate significatioij seeipi§ to fiav^been, thit 
humaji support should be improved to diviAe 
^sistance; arid, instead of the ^ulhoriiy^of 
^an^ th? people should be under the guiiJahce 
a|)d authoritjr of the * Almighty, iik kin^T 
dpm should b§ established among iheiii.' ' 

' St FattI quotes the P$aliilri$t coneerniiig oaf Ssuvioor^ '(^ 

fifi ^tMm^ ^ Httbf^ws i. 8, 



7^ But there was, certdnlNf a'j^^ 
and a circumstance bf riiore conseqtiencefiit]?- 
mated, though the peojjle af tnaf hAtriy^gSt 
not apprehend it. la the fiistpry pf this bpfer^ 
^tipn, as well as ii^^that of the brazen ^^erpent; ^ 
mj^njdoned aboye^ we have pointed out t6 us 
the B«deemer, that good pliys^ciaii^ ^bat be- 
iij0^ hifman diyimty^ who was to hfcal us fr6m 




pp^Ceiye by what immediately fodows. For 
Moses was ordered to put his hand into his 
b9SQm \ s^d he did so : when tipon taldng it 
q^t again^ it was found foul and loathsome^ 
beijig, infected with lepro^ and iv^tc or snow. 
He was directed to put it into liis bosom a se- 
condtime; and when he drew it out, it ap- 
peared piare and wholesome ; all taint and in- 
fection weire cleansed away. From hence I 
should judge, that these iriiracuIpiB reprc*- 
sentations had a covert meaning: and that 
^hey did not relate to the Israelites only and 
their deliverance from bondage; but to the 



Itdi^ptidh o^tkd whole World; a&dtb IH^ 
ineanit by which it li to td effected. In sfebrtj 
there ^e three thihgi presented to diir yieiir.--: 
ihe deity f the disease^ and the cute. HoWevef 
coiwi^se tbthistoi^i thentcaniiig eaanol be 
tm^Ukezk 



Ofihe Mriic^ to be r^voiOid^ y 

It Wis farthter eiifcShed ko fWlb^Si that j%feii 
he came among hfa 'people^ he shduldadtd^er 
again what he had now done ^ With his rbdj 
and with his hand^ and the same conse- 
quences were to folio w^ Each sign Wa^ tebe 
precisely ideated fbr the cohvictibn of the h^ 
raehtes. And the Lord gave him this aissiir- 
ance— fixodns, chap. iV; v^r; 8. ^nd it sSdff 
come to pats^ if t key will not believe ihee^ mitker 
hearken to the voite of the first sign^ that the^ 
will believe the voice of the latter Agnl 

V. 9* Audit shall come to pass^ ifiheyivili 
not believe also these two signs^ (of the rodj and 
of his hand) neither hearken unto thy voice^ thai 
thou shalt. take of the ijoater' of the river i, and 
pour it upon the dryland; and the water^ which 
thou takest out of the river j shall become* hkisyd 



whole til thi$ myfAsgy^ ,ivk9s pt] ywrbii^ in 

blood. , ,,..'- 

-'•-*■ • \ - -• ■• 

■.'./■•' "" • '• • • . ■ 

Moses heard all these assorances in respect 
both to Pharaoh and the Israelites ; yet a diffi- 
dence of himself was isftill predozninant ; and 
he could not help uttering his ahnecessary 
fe^»- Exod^ivs ^pj .^^i^i/^^^j^UMf^ the 

tofgre^, mr fines J^jhff^^ [^^ Wtfa tkff /#•- 
vmU ^ i m sf(fffi qf Jipififh^ m4(f ajkm 
tpngvjf, . ■ I . ^ •;-, -^^ ^ -."■ 

V - l.X . Jn4 th lord 4md mP ^4^9 Whimk 
made mm^s mmthf pr^Ji^ smhth the drntk^^^ 
the dei^y oirthesmt^f Qrtifi bliti^f hasjc mt I 
thfi Lordf 

It is saidi that the Lord was displeased with 
this backwardness; yet, in compassion to hu- 
man weakness^ h^ condescended to assure him 
of farther assistance. That he would influexKe 
Aaron, his brother, who should certainly come 
with joy to meet luoi on his approach towards 
Egypt. 

V* 15. And thou shalt speak unto Um^ and 
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^t words in his m§uth; and I will he with imj 
motahj and with his m9tahi and will teach ymt 
what ye shall do^ 

V. 16. And he shall he thy spokesman untd 
the pe^le: and he shall be^ even he shall be t9 \ 
thee instead of a mouthy and thou shalt Be unt$ 
kirn instefid ^ God* 

\ Bj this is meant, that Moses shdnld be Hke 
a divine oracle 3 whose responses were disclps^ 
cd by his priest, or prophet. He wasjs as a (ti^ 
xninity, to suggest, sai^i another was to deeliut 
his purpose. But the first sujggestiqa 1;^ to 
come from God ; by whom Moses himself was 
to be originally inspired.-^-' Th^ shalt -spe^ 
unto him^ (thy brother) and put words ^ in Mt 
mouth But antecedently to this^^/ ^JU.put 
words in thy mouth Thus Moses w^ i^^fie 
the oracle of Godi This is very remarkably I 
for we find, that among the EgyJ>tian8 he w^s 
stiled Alpha, or more properly Alphi^ which 
signifies the * mouth or oracle of God W« 
are indebted to Ptolemy 3 Hephestion for tjjis 

* Exodus IV. 15. 

• ibii- Vox Dei. ThU circumstance I liave mentioned 
in a fotmer treatise : but it is so necfessary to the ^tmsik 
purpose, that I am obliged to introduce it again. 

' Apud Photium, p. .485. sect. #\c^ 
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intelligence ; who however, not knowing the 
purport of the name, has done every thing in 
his power to ruin the history. He would in- 
" lerpret a foreign term by a Grecian etymo- 
logy ; and supposes it to be derived from aX- 
^cgt alphos, vitiligo^ From hence he would 
insinuate, that Moses Was infected with leprosy. 
If the prophet had been the least tainted with 
such a disorder, he must have been in no fit 
Condition for such an embassy ; as^he would 
have had little chance of gaining access to 
'Pharaoh, or being admitted to the elders of his 
own people. Let it then suffice, that — " Mo^n^, o 
risitf 'ECf a*fl^y tfofM^iTfig AX^ $KaXuT0 : Moses^ the 
lawgiver of the Hebrews^ was called (among the 
Egyptians) Alpha. Let us see, what was the 
purport of the title among the people, from 
whence he came ; or at least those of their 
neighbourhbod, who were connected with 
them. The Phenicians came originally from 
Egypt ; and carried with them much of the 
religion of that country. We accordingly 
are told, — Ax^a, (?Kf , * xi^aXn <bom%H. Among 

* * Apud Photium, p. 485. Sect. cxe. 
' * Hesychius. So it is altered by the learned Bochart. 
Originally it stood-— »A(p« C«j xKp^dAu. Geog. Sacra. 1. 5. 
p. 7S8. . 
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the Phemmns Alphfl signifies^ An d»^or an head: 
i» e. a chief, or leaden Again*«^Ax<^^ r^/u^^. 
rBy ' Alphe^ is denottd 'i^lue and hmour, Axfi?- 
r«/, a^gd^ci BfTifAOh €«^<Xfi^.- Aiphesta arc 
honourable personages: kings etnd princes. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Cadmus wa$ supposed to 
have given the natoe of Alpha to the first let- 
ter of his alphabet in honour of the sacred 
bull or cow of ^ Phenicia ; which was diatiil- 
guished by this titl^. For this ftnimal was by 
the Phenicians, as well as the Egyptiswis, 
esteemed sacred, and oracular : and therefofe 
called alphi, ^dSh) f^ vqice of God. This.^is 
intimated by the story of Cadmus; who 
is said to have been directed to his place of 
residence by a 4 bull or cow: which went 
before him, and shewed him the way. By 

» Ibid. See Scholia in Iliad. X. v. 593. 

* So the words should be placed. See Hesjrch. 

<ct»«<yM««$ VTAT »«exi» T»v Cvy. Plutafgh. Sympoe. tx. 9. p; 7S8. 
£oth the Apis, and Mneris ;^Iso the Gow at; ^mempHis, 
.were esteemed oracular. These animals were stiled Alphi 
on this account — as being interpreters of the will of the gods. 
^ Some writers speak of Jiis conductor being a bull \ others 
s cow. They were equally held sacred by the Phenicians ; 
and Porphyry says, that this people would sooner have fe4 
upon a human body than have tasted the fiesh of any kine. 
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ihii was origiaally meant) that hp formed hiy 
route in obedience to Alpha, an oraclf. Proii^ 
these evideTices it appears, that thi» term waij 
used for an honwrable ^p4 prpji^betiij title j 

^ and it was justly appropriated by the jEgyp- 
ti^na to Moses : ^s h^ was appointed, to be 
God's oracley and. Aaroi^ hif inj^rpreter*-^- — 
' / will be wkh thytfyoutlki-^^rond hfi^ even he shdl 
ksto thee instead of a muthp and thou shqlt be to 
him instead of ^ god. 4^Sttn i-r^See ^ I kceve 
made thee a god to Pharmh? qud. Aaron thy hro- 
tkir shall be thy prophets • What could be njipre 
apposite thaa for people to give to this pro* 
phctie personage the nanie of (^») Alphij 
expressed by the Greeks Alpha ; which pre-* 
cis^ly- signifies' — The Mouth of God. There 
was an account given by Helladius Besanti- 
nous of Moses being recorded by the Egyp- 
tians under this title :. but he explained it in 
the same idle ^ manner, as Ptolemy Hephae- 
stion had done before. He also referred to 
Philo Judseus in support of his hypothesis ; 

* but there is nothing in Philo to his purpose. 

• Exodus, iv. 15, 16, * Chap. vii. I. 

^ Apud Photium, s^ct. cclxxix. p. 1578, 
^ He derived it from Alpha, vitilig9* 

Q2 
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He is therefore jmdy condemned by ' PhotiUK 
for the falsity of his appeal. He is however a 
toucher, that the title Alpha was conferred^ 
though he did not imderstand the purport. 

Diodotas Siculus gave an ample account of 
Moses and the Israelitish nation, in his fortieth 
book ; part of which is still extant. There 
are many things, which he has not truly re- 
presented i yet the account in getieral is cu- 
rious ; and the character of the prophet well 
maintained. Aftd though he does not expifess^ 
ly tell us^ that Moi^s wai^ called Alphi^ yet he 
mentions what amounts to the sarne purpose^ 
that he had a communication with the deity, 
and spake as he directed ; so that his words 
were to be e^eeijaed thg voice of God ; and 
the prophet himself his mouth. For he says^ 
that, at the close of the laws given to the 
Jews, was subjoined, * .Mar<rij^ a«¥(ra^ r» 0gir 
¥(th Xiyu Toig Uiuidii^ The purport of which 
Is plainly— /to the institutes given by the pro- 
phet wd7^e received by him immediately from the 

ftcb KwrtTn^tft'Tci mi, ku$ kxMi ru <v)^2v)ir$ fi ^iXt/fet fia^v^». ibid. 
The words of Photius. 

Ut rttf ru ^ ^^jMTicyftdTm, DiodoTi Fr^g. 1. xl. p. 922. 
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Ueity^ iiuhose will he made known to the people. 
In an:other place mention is made of his re^ 
ceiving these la^vs from that^God — * to¥ \am 
BrizuXitfuiimf who W£tr mailed JaOf the saxne as 
Jehovah. 



Ji^ ^{fsrfpveieftfed. not only as an Orafle^ but as 
f^ Deity. ^^ ... 

I have itaientioned a particular passage in 
Cxodas, whefe these remarkable worcJsrbGcur 
^^ And the Lord said untQ Moses ^ see I have 
made thee a God to Fharaoh, This is Said by ^ 
Artapanus ^nd others to have been in some 
measure fulfilled, and that Moses was esteem^ 
ed and recorded as a deity, Philo seems to 
intimate the same. * 'H^ixa it Aiyi/^rog rag 
VTBg rm a^sOj^svr^F iixag izrivUj rir Guo'iXBUoyrdg 
Tfig %oi^ccg ^aga»jjjrgoa'tiyo^6v6fi) &iog. Butivhen 
the people of Egypt suffered the punishments due 
to their crimes (gainst heceven^ hejwas there stilr 
ed the god of Pharaoh^ the king of the country. 

» Ibid. 1. 1. p. 84. 

^ Exodus vii. 1. also ir, 15» le.-^ThousMt be to him 
(Aaron) instead of God. 

^ — -yjra rm i$^wt tr^ht rifinf KttmitttHntif k. r. K Apt^4 
Euseb. P. E. 1. 9. p. 432. 

f Philo de NosL M^Ut t. 1. p. 597. 
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Josephus speaks nearly to the same i5iir* 
JJOse, * TuTof hi rcf avigcc ffuvfid^ov fjt^ev Az-j/u^- 
T$o$ xat hiof vofjbi^Htn. They to thii dti^ hok upoU 
Moses as a wonderful and divine person: We 
therefore need not b^ surprised if he had ii 
divine title. 



Of the Angela which withstood Mm in his Way. ta 
Egypt. 

We have hitherto perceived the doubts and 
diffidence of Moses, and his great backward- 
ness towards undertaking the high oiRce 
which had been enjoined him. He proceed- 
ed so far as at last to incur God's displeasure. 
And the anger of the hord was kindled against 
Moses. Exod. iv. 14, Alarmed at this, he 
timely recollects himself ; and resolves upon 
the performance of his duty. And Moses went 
and returned to Jethro his f other nn-law^ and said 
unto him^ luet nie go, I pray thee, and return urifg 
my brethren ivhich are in Egypt, and see whether 
they be yet alive, ver. 18. This shews that, 
during the time of his $DJournanent, he had 
received little or no intelligeiice concfeming 
them. Jethro, who perhaps had T^eeh pre^ 

» Ccmt, AJ). I 1. p. 46** 
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admonished, gives an immediate consent by 
saying — Go in peace: Moses now, having re- 
ceived his final orders and obtained fresh as- 
surances of God's assistance, sets out for the 
land of the Mitzraim, and takes with him 
his wife Zipporak and his children. And 
here a fresh embarra3sment ensues ; by which 
the divine displeasure was manifested a second 
jtime. God had pleased to make a covenant 
with Abraham, and ordained circumcision 
as a test of it, and as a badge to all those 
who were admitted to his covenant. And it 
was enjoined in strong terms, and attended 
with this penalty to the uncircumcised per- 
son—^ — that soul shall be cut off from his people; 
he hath broken my covenant. Gen, xvii. 14, Of 
this breach and neglect Moses was apparent-^ 
I7 guilty, having been probably seduced by 
)m Cuthite wife. Upon this account it is 
jaid, that the » Lord met Mm in his way towards 
Egypt, and offered to kill him for not having 
had this rite performed on his son. There 
seems to have been some hesitation on the 
part of the woman ; but the alternative was 
. death, or obedience. ' Alarmed therefore with 
her husband's danger, which was iminent^ 

* Exodus ir, 24. 
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she took a sharp stone, and perforroeii hejrspj^ 
the operation, concluding with 4 bitter taunt 
— ' a btoody husband art thu ,ta me. . Mo^e^, by 
his acquiescence, had brought down the ne^ 
cessary interposition of the 4eitj5. For how. 
could it be expected that a person should be. 
a promulger 6£ God's law, who. bad.beeii 
guilty of a violation in one of the first and 
most essential articles, and. persevered in this 
negliect ? . 

Of the Powers, ivith which he was invested. 

Moses now resumes his journey, determin- 
ed to perform the gjreat part which had been 
allotted hiin. But some perhaps will, after all^ 
say, *^ Had he in reality any such part allots 
*^ ted ? The introduction of the deity may 
*^ serve to embellish history j but -coidd Bot 
^'everything have been carried on- without 
^* any supernatural as^stance ?*' I shall there^- 
fore take this oppoi;tunity of recurring* to the 
question, with which I set out j and consid^ 
this point of consequence — ^^ Whether Mosai 
^ had a commission from heaven, or acted 
«* merely from his own authority/* If webc^ 

f Exodus IV. 25. 
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lict^e the scriptures, there can be no dispute j 
his appointment must necessarily have been 
from on high ; and he was directed and as- 
sisted through the whole by the hand of the 
Ahnighty. But since many, as I ha,ve inti- 
mated, may bdieve the history in general, 
and yet not give credence to the extraordinatry 
part, let tis see whether the very facts do not 
prove the superintendence df a superior power. 
In order to shew this, let us consider whether 
any person, so circumstanced as Moses, would 
haiye formed those schemes. which he forin- 
ed, if he had nothing to influence him but his 
own private judgment- Whether it woul4 
not have bfeen irrational, and mer^ madness, 
when he had entertained these views, to pro- 
secute them aft^ the manner in which we 
find them carried on. For the nature of the 
operation, $s I have befote observed, often-r 
times^^ shews, that it could not have been con- 
ceived, much less brought to perfection, by 
human sagacity, As the-procfefcs in many in- 
starice^ was contrary to human reason, the 
difficulties, with which it was attended, could 
not be remedied by the wisdom of man. 
Hence liie divine assistance was throughout 
iiidi?[pens[ably necessary ; the great work CQuld 



never have been coinploa*«d^ nor even carried . 
oni withoittt it* ^ ' Yet: tlie' diffiGultics were suy- 
moiintBd^ and the grfcajt work complea<ted ; 
we^may, tharefore depend upon the trelh of 
those extraordiiiafy fwrts i?ecorded^ and of the 
rcpieated interposkbil of the deity^ This 'will 
appear still nlore manife^ as we proceed. 



Shprt Recaptiulation. 

We see now the shepherd of Horeb^ ^ 
man slow of speech, arrived upon the cpn&ies 
of Egypt, with a design to free his peoplet 
If we set aside all supernatural assistance^ h^ 
stands single and unsupported, without one re^ 
quisite towards the completion of his purpose^ 
How can we suppose a person, so circum-i 
stanced, capable of barrying on a* scheTPe so 
arduous in its execution ? we must continu-* 
aiy bear in mind the time that he had been 
absent, and his ignorance of every thing 
which had happened in that interval, Wq 
are assured, that he did not know whether 
his brother Aaron was alive. Hence it is man 
nifest, that, previous to his departure &om Mi-» 
dian, he had never sent to try the temper of 



his peopli^ fiof to ki:wtar how the prince a£ 
the countiy^ ^itood ^affitct^^ tov^rarfs, therair 
Gffeat revokiti<3tYi might have happened dm«* 
ing ihft time that he had been kvi-Ayy ^imI 
those, whom he inteuded ta deliver, might 
not have stood in n6edx)f?hia as$iit&Bce- He 
purposed' to. lead thiem to 'another cotintryi 
when they might have been contented with 
that which they enjoyed ; or they might al- 
ready hav^e migrated,, and .Mo^es not have 
been apprised of it. These were circumstances 
of conseqUiSnce, of which he should hwvc 'ie^b- 
taitted some intdii^emce ; but he seenas^not trr 
havfe had pow« or opportunity to gain il. 
His brother was divie^ and appears to haves res 
sidfed i^ the coiSrt df Phavaoh. And there 
must have been among the ciders of the peo^ 
pie persorisr who couH <»>iisult for their bre- 
threnyftnd preserve them, if tiieir deliverance 
were' to be effected by human means, Moses 
(ifets <iut singly to perform what their wisdom 
and experience jointly could aidt effect ; and 
this without knowing fdr certain that he -had 
any friend or ally. Let us however sapposo, 
that his zeal, which had been, dormant for so 
manyyeaft, at last induced him to prosecute 
this scheme, and that, having quitted his place 
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of ease and retirement, and bidden stdieu td 
his connections of very long standing, he ar- 
rived with his statf in his hand like a pilgrim 
in Egypt. ' He had here two difficulties to en- 
counter. The first was to get together soifife 
hundreds of thousands of people, who were \ 
scattered over the face of the country, ari4 
then to persuade them to follow him to Car 
jiaan. This was a xeal difficulty, as it could 
not be easy to collect them, much less to 
gain their confidence. Some of the tribe of 
Ephraim had upon a time made an ilxvksion 
upon the land of Canaan, but were cut off %' 
the natives of Gath. 1 Chrori. ch. vii. ver. 2i. 
This could not afford any cncoul-agemerit to 
the remaining Israelites to undertake an expe- 
dition against the people of that country. The 
next difficulty was to get access to the prince 
who reigned ; and beg, or demand, the dis- 
mission of so many useful subjects. Moises 
was quite a strjmger at the Egyptian court, 
and not gifted with the powers of persuasion ; 
and at the same time iji character no better, 
than a Midianitish shepherd. What plea 
could he use, or what art employ, which could 
in the least favour his purpose ^ All that he 

^ Exodus Y. 12. 



could iay upon the occasion was^ that he wte 
a prophet of the Lord, the God of the He- 
brews; and that he desired m his name to carry 
the people collectiyely, old and young, to sa- 
crifice in the wilderness. But this would 
prove but a weak, plea, when not supported 
by sonie sign, to shew that it bad the sanc- 
tion of divine authority. What answer could 
be expected from a monpch upon such an 
occasion? il^ven the same which was really 
given. Exdd. ch, v. ver. 2. Who is the Lordt 
that I should obey his voice to let Israel go f X 
know not the Lordj neither will I let Israel go, 
■ , Get ye unto your burdens^ And what was 
t^e consequence ?-r-An imposition of double 
duty. V. 9. Let there more work be laid upon 
the meUj that they may labour therein: and let 
them not regard vain words. They were in 
consequence of this to make bricks without 
the requisites, being denied straw* V, 12. 
So the people were scattered abroad throughout 
all the land of Egypt , to gather stubble, instead of 
Hraw. Yet the same tale of bricks was de- 
manded. This was Enough to make the peo- 
ple detest the name of Moses. Ix must have 
ruined him in their opinion, and defeated all 
his views ; for the people, whom he wanted 



to collect, were separ^ed more ^n ever. 
Their disafFection may bfe learned from their 
words, when Moses had delif^ered his message. 
' jind they m6t Moses and AdAirli^who stood in the 
way as they came fifth from FBiraoh. 

* And they said unto tliem^ 'trhe Lord look upon 
youy And judge; because ye have made our sofvour 
to 'be abhorred, in tke eyes qfPhartmhy and in 4he 
eyes of his servant Sy to put a swcn^d in their hands 
ifa 3-/ay ifir. Exod. v.'so, SI. 

Thiis we see from the wonderful texture of 
this history, that the delivera^nce of the Israel- 
ites could not be effected without the divine 
interposition. For ' these were difficqlties^ 
which neither the wisdom nor ability of men 
could remedy. Yet they were remedied; but 
it was by a far superior power. It was by 
God himself, who suffered his people to be 
in this perplexity and distress, that they might 
wish for deliverance, and be ready to obey. 
Accordingly when, upon the display of his 
wonders, they acljinowledged the hand of the 
Almighty, and proffered their obedience to 
his prophet, they were delivered by him from 
those evils, froni which no power on earth 
could have freed them. Thus we see, that 
the same mode of acting may be wisdom in 
God, and folly in man. 
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. . . Objection cnswcnd* 

But it may be Sftid, that these supposed mi- 
racles wer? casual and fortuij^te events, of 
which Moses availed himself to soothe his 
brethren and al^rm. the superstition of the 
Jdng. In truth, t^ej are occurrences so inter- 
woven \wth the history, and of such .conse- 
quence, that it is not possible to set tljem 
aside. That they ha|>pened, either a§ casual 
prpdigies or artful illusions, must even by. the 
sceptic be allowed- But they capae too quick 
upon one another, and at the same time, as I 
hfive sh^wn, were too apposite in their pur- 
port, and too well adapted, to be the effect of 
chajQce ; and as they were contrary to all ex- 
perience> and wonderful in their consequences, 
they could not have been produced in the 
qommop. course of nature, much less by hu- 
man contrivance. The Egypti?ins were a very 
knowing people j and though Moses was well 
instructed in all theiy learning, yet it cannot 
be supposed that he could blind their whole 
court, and deceive, their wise men. The se- 
cret design and purport of the operations 
shews that they could not be illusions. The 
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last extraordinary occurrence was the death of 
the first-bom, and the destroying angel pas&^ 
ing over the dwellings of the Israelites, who 
were preserved. There was a rite ordained 
as a memorial of this event, and as a type of 
a greater, which happened many ages after- 
wards. The reference is of the utmost con- 
sequence, and too plain to be mistaken. But 
this rite was instituted before the judgment 
took place. It was observed immediately 
upon the spot, and is continued to this day, 
and cannot be contradicted. And thpugh the 
purport of this ordinance is too plain lo be 
mistaken now, yet it was a secret of old. 
There was a latent meaning and allusion, to 
which we have reason to think that Mosei 
himself was a stranger. He therefore could 
not be the original institutor and designer, who 
knew not the design. Thus, I think, the his- 
tory may be made to prove the miracles. In 
short, if he did know the secret purport, it must 
have been by inspiration ; and this would 
prove, that he was under divine influence, and 
had his commission from God ; the very thing 
we contend for. 
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Ohservations npm the Route taken by Moses and 
the Israelites upM their Departure^ 

The Enodtjtt CLdw ensues^ and the Israelite^ 
are deliTered fraixi th^ Egyptians^ Let us 
again consider Mdses at this crisis^ as kcting 
merely by his awn imthority^ and not undet 
the <^odtrol$ and direction of heaven* We 
shall fiiid liie whole process of his operations 
not only to be strasitge: and nnaccountahie, bu^ 
impossible to have hbe^ carried on. 'the Is- 
raelites are assembled in the land of Goshen^ 
thoroughly prepared to depart whenever the 
commission is given^ At last it comes, and 
the wished'-for delivergtice ensues. They ac-^ 
cordingly set out imder the direction of their 
leader, and are to be conducted to the pro'^ 
mised land^ the country of the Amorites and 
Perizzites, of the Jebu^tes and Ehttites, a land 
fiowin^ With mlk ondhQiiey^ and the road is short 
and plain; We may then imagine, that Mb-* 
ses carried them to the place appointed, which 
had been of old promised to their forefathers. 
Not in the least. He led thein a quite diffe- 
rent route. He carried them from one wil- 
derness to another ; where^ instead of milk 

R 
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and honey, they encountered hunger anrf 
thirst ; and, for many years, saw neither city 
nor town, nor had a roof to shelt^ them. 

It may be ^ed^ as this disappointment 
must have been great, how could the people* 
put up with it ? They did by no means ac- 
(quiesce; They vented their rage in upbraid- 
ing toWardiS^ M6ses, and were at times ready 
to stone hiniw Moses therefore^ if he proceed- 
ed upon his own authority,? actedlawst unac- 
countably, and contrary to justice ^ weli as 
prudence \ for he deceived the people. Bxity 
if the hand of heaven was concerned in this 
operation^ the case is very different. The 
God of wisdom, who is the sear^sher of all 
hearts, can both foresee and remedy eyqry 
difficulty that may occur. The/dispositions: 
of people are open to him, and he can anti- 
cipate the workings of their hearts^ and pro- 
vide accordingly. Bat all this is past the ap- 
prehension and power of man. When there- 
fore the affair is attributed to the Deity^ we see 
throughout both his wisdom and justice. We. 
are accordingly told, Exodus xiii. 17. wAtf» 
Pharaoh had let the people go^ that God kd them 
not through the way of the land qfthePhilistineSy 
although that was near^ for God said^ Lest per-^ 



aivetaure ike people repent when they see^ war^ 
Md they return to Egypt. 

V. 18. But God kd the people about ^ through 
the Tpoy (f the wilderness of the Red-sea. The 
regular route was towards G^a and the other 
chics of Pakstine, which were a portion of 
Canaan, and at no great distance frorh the 
borders of Lower Egypt. But God would not 
permit them to take thi^ course, though com-^ 
pendious and easy- For he knew their re* 
fractory sjmit, and how prone they were tb 
disobey ; and the proximity of this country 
•to Egypt would lead them, upon the first diffi* 
^'Iculty, to return. Of this we may be assured 
from Vhat did happen, when, upon some dis^ 
appointment, they gave vent to their evil 
wishes. Woifld to God we had died by the hand 
qfthe Lord in the land of Egypt ^ when we sat 
bgthefieshrpots^ and when we did eat bread to 
thefttlL Exodus, ch. xvi. ver. 3. Would God 
that we had died in the hind of Egypt ^ or would 
God we had died in this wilderness ! jind where- 
fore hath the Lord brought us unto this land^ to 
fall by the sword f^-^-^Were it not better for us 

to return into Egypt f^ j4nd they said one to 

another J let us make a captain^ and let us return 
into Egypt. Numb. ch. xiv. ver. 2, &c» 

R2 
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The Encampment upon the extreme Point of the 

Ked'sea. 

« 

We are told, Chat the tbildren of Israel pur- 
sued their journey, from Ramesesand Succoth, 
till they came to the border of Etham, a wil- 
derness at the top of the Red-sea, This wil-^ 
derness extended from this border to the west 
of that sea towards Midian and Edom east- 
wardj and southward towards Paran ; and upon 
the edge of it th«y encamped. Pharaoh had 
ordered his chariots and his horses to be got« 
ready, and was now pursuing after them. BuW 
they would have escaped, for they had full 
time to have got into the wilderness of Etham, 
and secured themselves in its fastnesses. They 
would never have been pursued in such a re- . 
gion, when they had so far got the start. But 
Moses gave up this advantage ; and, stopping 
short, led them out of the way into ^ defile^ 
through which there was no outlet. Pharaoh 
therefore might well say — They are entangled in 
the land^ the wilderness hath shut them in. Exod. 
xiv, 3. When the enemy ^s army came at 
last upon them behind, they were every way 
inclosedi without possibility of escape. If 
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Moses acted for himself, as a man, how can 
we reconcile this proceeding with human pru- 
dence ? It is contrary to comrnon sense, and 
incompatible with the knowledge and experi- 
,ence which he had acquired.' The necessary 
consequence of this ill conduct must have beei;^ 
the immediate resentment of the people } 
who, left to themselves, would not have gcru^ 
pled to have stoned. him: th^y accordingly 
upbraided him m bitter terms : ch. xiv. ver. 
11. Because tkere mere no gravis in Egypt ^ 
hast thouy say they, taken us away to die in the 
wilderness ? wherefore hast thou dealt thus with 
us f V. 12. Is not this the word that we did 
tell thee in Igypty sayings Let us alone ^ that we 
may serve the Egyptians f for it had been better^ 
for us to serve tJie Egyptians^ than that we should 
die in the wilderness. This would have been 
very jusUy urged to Moses, as a man, if he 
had icteduppn hi§ own authority, and if these 
difficulties had been owing to his conduct. 
But as the people had been witnesses to the 
repeated interposition of the Deity in their fa- 
vour, and knew by whose direction their leader 
proceeded, they shewed a shameful diffidence; 
and betrayed that rebellious spirit, which 
marked their character throughout. Hence 
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may be farther percen^d their attachments 
Egf pt, and their d^eneracy in preferring bon- 
dage to liberty ; and we may be ferther as* 
sured of the propriety, in not suflfeting them 
to be carried the direct way northward to^Car 
naan; but appointing them to be led at a 
greater distance, and in a different direction, 
through the wilderness. For even here they 
would, in all probability, have turned • back; 
had the enemy made the least overtures, in- 
stead of pursuing them with terror, and driv- 
ing them through the sea. If we consider 
this as the operation of the Deity, who is su- 
perior to every difficulty, and can save out of 
the greatest distress, the whole will%\ppear 
consonant to divine wisdom as well as justice ; 
as it tended to promote the great end which 
God had proposed. This was, to manifest his 
power by punishing the Egyptians ; and to 
make use of their perfidy and baseness, to cure 
his people of their prejudices, and to break pff 
.all connectipns with Egypt. 

Their preservation, as we are informed by 
the sagred writer, was owing to a miraculous 
pass^e Ihrough the sea. Some have thought 

' Of this we may be assured from their behaviour more 
than once afterwards. See £xod. xvi. 3. 
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$hsk there was nothing preternatural in tiii^ 
pQcurrejice ; though it is ?aid, tl^t ihe waters^ 
x:pntr^y fo the law of fluids, rose up perpen- 
dicular; so that * thei^ were a mall to the peo- 
ple on their r^ht hand^ and on their left. Let 
listen for a while set aside th.e miracle, and 
consider the conduct of Moses, He has, after 
many ^^j^cultie» ,9nd alarms^ candjjicted his 
peojdc, by some favourable means, to the other 
side of the $ea j where he might have been 
some days before without any perplexity or 
distress. And ^hat is hi^ object now ? un- 
doubtedly, after this signal deUverance, to take 
$he shortest course to Canaai). No, he sets 
put again in a quite contrary direction, south-- 
ward toward^ Paran j and haying led the peo- 
ple through one barren wild, he brings them 
into another, still more barren ^nd horrid. 
And, what is very strange, they reside in this 
desert near forty years, where a caravan could 
not subsist for a month. Thiere must there- 
fore have been aja over-ruling power from 
above, ^hich directed thesfe operations ; for 
no strength or sagacity of man could have ac- 
complished what was done. Neithef the mode 
fior the means were according to human pru- 

* Exod. xiv. 22. 



dencc. It is moreover s^id, that m this state 
of travel for so many years their apparel last- 
ed to the very conclusion of their journeying. 
The prophet accordingly tells thftm to their 
fece, Deut* xxix. 5- / hem kdy^u forty years 
in the wildirncss: your chtkej are net "Waxat&id 
upon yau^"^ and thy sheets not waxm old upmthf 
foot* It is fstrther ^d, that when theywei^? 
afSkted vn\h thirst, the solid rocks a^rded 
them streams of ^ water ; and that for a long 
seascm they were fed with a peculiar ^ fep^ 
from heaven. And this must necessarily have 
been. the case ; for there was not subsistence 
in the desert for one hundredth part of thei-r 
number. It is plain, therefore, that Mosen 
was not the chief agent, but was directed 
throughout by the God of Israel. 

' /& iroufht si^ioms alsp oifiofijH rock: apd ^ause4 waters, 
to run down like rivers. Psalm Ixxviii. 16* 

* Moses speaks to, Israel collectively, 'Deut yijL 3, jfnd 
he humjked thee, ani suffered thee to hunger y and fed thei with 
manna: vMch thou kmtuest nof^ neither did th^ fatikert kfiovrs 
that he mighty make^ thee know that man doth oat live fy head 
oeil^i kut by every word that j?roceedeih out cf the mouthy thf 
lj>rd doth man live, 

V. 4. 3% raiment waxed not itd upon theiy neither i^d th^ 
foot, swell fheje forty years. 



"^f their j^rival at Sinai. t 

In the third toonth from their ^departur« 
they came into^ t^ie wilderness ^of Sinai ; and- 
approached the ipounfeiin, of ^which God had' 
apprised Moses, that^ Vffhtnbi^m^ktfortAtke 
people out (fE^t^ they shuU \$em6 Xiodkipdn' 
thatTnomtain, Here the law *was given tvitlt 
all the magnificenee and tetror tha* the hi» 
man mirid can conceive. Exod. xix. i6. And 
it came to pass on the third day in thi mornings 
that there were thunders and li^htnings^ and a 
thick chud upon the mount ^ and the voted of the 
trumpet exceeding bud ^ so that ati the people that 
were in the eamp trembled — ^^V. 18. And 
Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke j * because 
the Lord descended upon it in fire: and the smoke 
theredf ascended as the smoke of a furnace y and^^ 

the 'v^hok mount quaked greatly. Ch. xjif* ven 

j 8, And aU the people saw (were witnesses to) 
the thunderings^ And Ugktnings^ and the n^ist of 
the trumpet J and the mountain smoking: and when 
the people saw it they removed, and stood afar 

off. V: 21. And the people stood afar off^ 

and Moses drew near unto the thick darkness 
Vfhere God was. Such was the splendid and 
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terrific appearance in which it please4 Q^ p^ 
manifest him^lf to $he pei^ple*. The whole 
was c^Jcul^ted Jo p3X)duce a proper reverence 
and fear, and make the peojple mo^e ready to 
receive the law, and to obey it, when deliver- 
ed. For the law was of such a nature, and 
con^fied such pai^^.l Ate$ and ceremonies, 
and injunctions seemingly so ' unnecessary^ 
and wijthout Hieaning, ttiait jio people vrould 
hare cojifbriped p it, or eireu |>ennitted it to 
take place^ if there had aot been these terrors 
and this ^toction to enforce it. A meaning 
certainly there was in every rite and ordi- 
nance J yet as it was a searet to them, there 
was nothing which could have made them 
sfubmit but the imipediate han4 <rf heaven. 
A shcipherd of Midian could* never have 
brought about so great a work, though he had 
been joined by Aaron, his brother, jmd all the 
elders of Israel. But Aaron was so &r &om 
co-operating, that, €ven while the law was 
giving, while the cloud was still upon Sinai, 
he yielded to the importunities of the people, 
and made a golden calf, and suffered them to 
lapse into the idolatry of Egypt.; Moses tbei^©- 

' Wherefore I vave them also statutes^ that nvere not gooJp 
md judgments whereby they should not live. Ezekiel xx. 25. 
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^df e sto<!)|d 5iiig!e ; he had ncft a person \o n^ 
si;5t him, unless thi^ great CJpd of all, by whose 
command he in reality acted^ ai^d by who||^ 
the law was enforced. 



jh Attempt to '^ tq the Imd offr^ima. 

After ^e space of three loontiis the chiI(Jrei3( 
tjf Israel mpyed ixom Horeib, m, their way t<i 
the promised land^ A^^ before they thought 
|)roper to invade it, they sent persons secretly 
to take a view of it> and to discover the 
Sjtrength of the cities, and |he disposition <4 
the natives, and Ukewise the nature of the 
5oil. This inquiry, according to human pru- 
dence^ should have been made before they set 
put frona Egypt- If we do no| allow the di- - 
vine interposition, nothing can be more strange 
than the blindness of the Jeader, and the cre- 
dulity of the people. They had with much 
labour traversed two deserts, and come to the 
wilderneas of Paran, to take possession of a 
country of which they had no. intelligence^ 
and to drive out nations with whom thqy 
wer^ totally unacquainted. . ' What king^ going 

^ Liifeexiv. SI* 
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t& tnahe war against another hing^ HttetJi n^ 
down firsts andconsulteth whether he be^ able 
to Tnfet hiift ? However, spies ar^ at last sent, 
and after forty days return, . Cotlcef hing tiie 
fertility of the land they brought a good re- 
port ; but the hihabitatits they described as a 
fermidabfe race, and their citie$ as uhcbni-: 
monly strongs Trtie people upon this gave 
themseltiBs up to despair, ' and very jusliv, if 
they had no arm to trust to but that' of^Mises. 
For the spies told them ^ery truly-^— '^ i^e^peo- 
pie Be sttotig that dwell in the landy md the ^ci^ 
tits are Walled J and vertf greitt: an^ moreover ^ 
jjbe s'Oib the children of Anak there: - ^\ All ^i^ 
phopHe' thai "we saw in it are men of a gf^d'siah^ 
iure. ' An^ there we sawtJ^gi^^SyihH sorls^hf 
Anai^ wMth come out of the giants: arid we were 
tnottir owk si^htas grasshopptrsj and so we wtr^e 
in their' 's^ht. Numbers, chap. xiii. verl ^8, 
8^^ 33: The people in consequence of thi^- 
refusfod to itrc^ade the land, for they Vefe td-- 
taMy unacquainted with the art of war, and 
th^ enemy seemed too strongly fenced, add ift 
allresptgets too powerful. Their ireftlsai there- 
fore was well faundedjt if they had no Isrust 
but IB their leader. A party of them did Jftows 

' Numl^ra xiii. 2a, 32, 33.J 
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eypr sitteck \h<i cmes^y contrary, to ofder, and 
were ppcsehtly driven back. How does Mo- 
ses act upon^ this occasion ? If we consider 
him not. as a prpphet under God's direction^ 
but merely as a man, his behaviour is strange, 
and contrary to r^tsoi^. He dqes ;n^t^ after 
this cheeky make another trial with g larg^ 
and more select body of, the peoplp; J:>ut turpft 
away from the (ksired land^ of jsrhich he had 
been «> long in, search. And, though \i» 
army is very jaupierous^ aiyl he might by 4^- 
grees have brought them to a knowledge pf 
war, he does not; make to any other part of 
Canajin, but .tupiR back the contrary way, t« 
Sin, which he stiles, that gr eat, a$id terrible will, 
derness^ wjiere the people had so long v^fli- 
der^d, Hct then passes the most eastern poinJ^ 
of the Bed-js^a near £^qn Gabec, and having 
g9;Re round the. land of ' JBdoin,. Jbc, after ^r^ 
v^ral painftU joumeyings, brings the people to 
the - plains of Moab near Mount Nebo. But 
ij^.^ese wanderings, the whole of which took 
up ixipar forty ye^s, he had lost his sister Mi^ 

' Then ^e 'turHeJ, and toA mtrjourmy xnh the mtJerneis hif 
tie tmn^ 1^ tftr Rai^eUf at tie Lard sptju unto me : and ^ 
compassed Mount Seir maty dtys. D«^t iL h and 8* See 
Number^ xxxnC S5| 3Q. 
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ri^m^ aild had buried lut bn>ther AaMxl in 
Mount Hon And of all tliat numetoitt host 
Whichwcame out of Kg)^, excepting tw4 per^ 
flonsi he had seen every tool tafceii> o£ If we 
consider these operations as canifed on at the 
•direction of the Deity, tro may perceive de* 
Kgn, wisdom, acid justice exen^lified through 
the whole process. God woidd not sufiferlhe 
land of promise to be occupied by a stubborm 
and rebellious people, whom neither benefits 
nor judgments could reclaim ; a pec^le who 
could ntv^r be brought to jdace any confictence 
in him, though he had shewn them that he 
was superior to all gods, and had saved them 
by wonde Ad ' deliverances. Besides in thtsa 
mighty Works there was a view to future times ; 
for the Deity did not iJonfine his purposes to 
the immediate generation. Hence the mode 
of acting, of which it pleased God to make 

' The apostle speaking of tbe^ judgments says^ Now all 
these things happened unto them for ensamples^ and they are writ" 
ten for our admonition^ upon whom the ends of the world are 
come. 1 Corinth, x. 11. The great crime of the Israelites 
was a desire to return to the land of bondage \ and their 
preferring slavery to freedom : and in consequence of it giv- 
ing up all hopes and all wishes in respect to the land of pro- 
mise. Hence their carcases fell by the way \ and they never 
arrived at the place of rest. 



use, ims in every fe^ct agreeable to hiswiB*' 
tiom and providence. But, if we do not allow 
tA6s ijrta:positiofi of the Deity, but suppose that 
Moies proceededrupon hi^ own autfatmty, as a 
mere man^ his bebairiour^ ml haVe repeatedly 
aaid, is unaccoimtable^ ^aiid oontrftry to e«pe<- 
ACDce and reason^ He acted cqipEk&iually m 
%xppotSXion to his own peace wd haypwitfWg 
«&d to the happiness and peaceof those wj^mm 
h& conducted* 

Moses, afkr t^ hs4 {sfcea Ihe trnmenxtf 
bands which h^ had le^ out frcon Sgjrpt die 
b^fojrehim, at last closed the list by departr 
mg himself upon Mount Nebo^ .He was juat 
coDoe within sight of the promised land ailer 
&rty years,^^ a point at which he sn%hthave 
arrived in a far less number of days* But 
Moses certainly was a mere agents «ad acted 
in wbservience to a superior power* 



TA^ Procedure afterwards. 

Upon the' death of Moses, the command 
was ^ven to Jesusy called Joshua the son of 
Nun, and by him the great work was com- 
pleted, of leading the people, aQier a painful 



pilgnmage, to a place of rest. Under his ddii* 
duct, after passing the river Jordan they «i- 
tered the land of proitdse« But it was tfilib 
won before they could possess kti Of the od- 
currences which ensued, I shall take no no*- 
tice, except only two circumstances^ Wbidh 
were among tte first that happened. And 
these I shall just mention^ to shew that no per* 
son, left to himself, could have acted dsJo^hls^ 
did. He was arrived in an enettiy^s country, 
and it was necessary for hini to kfeep the peo- 
ple upon their guard, as they had powe^M 
nations to encounter. What then tvas his 
first actioh ^en he came among them ? BJe 
made the whole array undergo an ' operation, 
which rendered every person in it incapable 
of acting* The people of the next hamlet 
might have cut them to * pieces. The hisi- 
tory tells us that it was by divine appointment,* 
and so it must necessarily have been. *The 
God, who insisted upon this instance of obe- 
dience and feith, would certainly preserve 
them for the confidencfe and duty which they 
shewed. But this was not in the powe# of 
their leader; the same conduct in him vk^vAd 
have been madness. The last thing which I 

' Joshua V. S. ^ See Genesis xxxiv. S£» 
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|»ijppppcd to iBention is, thq behaviour of the 
jicpiplpi ibefor^ tlie city of AL., This place 
4fPy^i.mospdT mot xxxpeh abpre six thou&a^d 
fl»^%Jt 1^^ y^l^^ WW.tQ.^b^ opposed ^l 
Jhp myriads <rf larteLv. Buta^,;adyaiip€;d body 
YK^ ^defi2aj»d>,.afl4 thirtyr3ia; of th^ . J&radites 
q|)[abi ; uppix whficbrti* 3# aid^yr^o^hj^ Yii^.5i i5. 

t^ ^gjrth MpQtik his. face i^r^c ^thc ark. of the Lord 

i^}t4^putdusf\up9p^4l^rbf^ ,B^| wherefore 
.iyps^s^li this. huwil^Jtioo. shi^iy^ f , ^oci wliy this 
g^ner^i .pon^nxatiqa at ^ in.con$ideratble ;a 
\{^h This .was the people, who were led on 
.^itl) * prpigect ofgainmg the 1^^ of the 
/Hivi^s and Apiorites, and other powerful n^* 
:j^€(ns<i K^rho were to be opposed to the sons of 
A^l^^Tinfi)^ of gi^^t stature and prowess, and 
•who had cities walled to heaven. We see 
4;hat they .faint at the first check; How could 
-any leader»^wi4th such people, and in such eir^ 
cumrtances, ^eat^rtain the least views of con- 
.quest? There. were cej:t9inly.nop.e entertained 
by thek: kadef jgijjbyer from .^mself or from 
•Jiis. people, ; Allj his : confidence was in the 
God of his fathers j and the whole history 

S 



^ inu&t hfS 4et-asuie^ mdos^ the jskterposit^ <^ 
^ .X)fity 'b«^94nut.l9d« AU the o^c^ons, 
wl^ch ^j^t 1^^ xmy .appear ^ti^ng^;.^ 
calcnU^ for ;tJbis,{>«irpq|B» 4p sl^w; ^ii^i^^ 
but,4]^t;God w;i»4hejp)^ef ;ig^ii^^^ T^VKas 
p(|^culE|rl3F«fiGecte(l'id^ tM down^.ofthe a^. 

by the prie«t«. qf .pod^ s^id. lihe peopk;, (going 
ia j[Mr<7ce8s^^o\^<i| lbr.sei^4ajSy witb^^ 
the lea«t miktacy opeTi^tao^ oiibe.zxm^^j ^^. 
these tMico events they wes^ l^vnai plainly .th« 
great object to which they werp tp tjaustf. not 
to the prowess of-jnantbii^ to tiie ^viBi^pjQtii* 



Arguments fr^ntihg iaeltf* •■•■ "^ 

t iiavc made use of the intejcrial endetiCeof 
the Mosaic ]biistpry> as iar as ^as ;neces$a);3f. for 
my purpose. More Jigiit may. be stiji ,Qb* 
tained) for it is a source of iatdji^nce j^ 
easily exhadsted. iThe texture and C€iiQRp<%' 
fion, however amf le, shew ia6nite marks fil 
wisdom; and from what has been said». I 
flatter myself it is very plain» that the history 
proves the miracles ; ^d we may at ?very 
step ery out with the ms^nans of Elg^"^ 
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This is tf^ finger of God. ' The i^fery liattii^ ot 
the Mosaic law shews thfe ttec^sity of God '$ 
inteijiositibii ; for^ without Ms ofdmance aad 
sanction} it could iwver hare beett established* 
And we mi^t rest the argtraienl ibf the di- 
vine appointment o^ Moses upon this sole 
foundation, that theSe tites and institoteit could 
not have been ttther eontteit^cd plr enfdr^efd by 
him ; iior cottld he pOsidblyj tmtess cJdmittand* 
cd, have wished to have;cariicd ihem.into 
cxecutioni Theycdiisistedofiicidddof piain-« 
fill ritilals and buidensome cereiiiioniesj to 
the purport of which the jJeOple weret stran* 
gers J and j^ if they wete not enjoined by th« 
Deity, no good could possibly have arisen from 
thenu Foi^^hat l*eason theiefeie could Mo^ 
ses wish to impose upon his people so many 
nijes and prescripts^ and bind them to such 
severe discipline, if it were in his power to 
have acted otherMse } TThe Whole was a cum-- 
bersome yojte to flie tickets of those who Were 
obfiged to Submit ; d yoh^ says the apostle, 
ipMjC^h neither out fathers h6r we Were able to 
hear. Acts xv, i o. What one ehd fcould have 
been answered to Moses in framing these se- 
vere laws J ot what good could accrue from 
them either to himself or the people ? 

S3 
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But the chief question to be asked is, thaugB 
he were ever so willing to frame them^ how 
he could possibly enforce them. They must 
have appeared in many instances inexplica- 
ble, and even contrary to, reason. . Wh^t art 
or power cojild be used to bring the people to 
ob^y them 5 a people too who were of a re- 
bellious spirit, impatient of controul, and de- 
voted to superstition? quite repugnant to these 
ordinances ? Hun^an assistance he had none; 
for we find instance* of his own sister and 
brother opposing him^ and of the very chil- 
dren of Aaron being in actual rebellion. Laws 
are generally made when people have been 
.well settled, and they are founded upon many 
contingencies which arise from the nature of 
the soili the trade, and produce of the coun- 
try, and the ternper, customs, and disposition 
of the natives and their neighbours. But the 
laws of Moses were given in a desert, while 
the people were in a forlorn state, wandering 
from place to place, and encountering ' hun- 
ger and thirst, without seeing any ultimate of 
their roving. These prescripts were designed 

" Numbers xx. 9.. And titers was no water for the copgre* 
gation: and they gathered themselves together against Moses and 
against Aaron. 
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for a religious polity. . when the people should 
be at some particular period settled in Canaan; 
0f which settlement human forecast could not 
see the least probability. For what hopes 
could a leader eiitertaiti of possessing a coun- 
try from which he withdrew himself, and 
persisted in receding for so many y6ars ? And, 
when at a time an attempt was madr to ob- 
tain isome footing, nothing ensued buf pepufee 
and disappointment; Did any lawgivfet pen di- 
rections about corn, witte, and oil in a ediiritry, 
that was a stranger to tillage and cultivation; 
or talk of tythes and first-fruits, where there 
was scarcely a blade of grass ? It may be an- 
swered, that these ordinances were given with 
a view to Canaan. Trtie, But Moses was not 
acquainted withi ^^ Canaan j and if providence 

V. S# And^ih people chode with Moses, and spake, sat/ingf 
Wo^ld Qod that we had died when our brethren diedhefire the 
Lord. ^ ''-'''^ L.,- .-':.• ' 

V. 4. '^And^ivf^ hd^ ye hrtmght up the eattgregation ^ih 
LMfd dUa/Jhis ttiUderms, thai we and cur caiiU should dk 
iheret 

V, 5. And wherefore have ye made us to come up out of 
JEgypt, to bring us in unto this evil place f it is noplace of seed ^ 
0^ offgh ^ofvme'T^ or of pomegranates i neither is there any 
nffater to drink. 

' This 18 plain from the spieg/ which were sent, and the 
orders they received* . Numbers xiil. 1?, 19, 20. See the 
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w€re tibt his gtdde^ tliere v® ^^^ chsmeof 
Im getting evaci ii a^t <)f it* He wiis in ^ 
imdrt 6f a wiMcrncsi, and so uwrtinued for 
liear fort^ yt^ts. Apdia tliis ^ee, and a£ this 
season^ he g&ye (Hredions about their towm 
apd citiesj and of the ^tr'^^er ^iikindkirga^tJ's 
^hile they ^2r«e in a jtatte t>f solitwdc laider 
tet^andy&lijgeiytoeotili:^ Heisex^tionsf 
their ^aeyards s^xid ^ oHws^ before they W 
aninchofgfouad; and gi^es iixtimatiofi about 
their foture * kings, when they were not con- 
titituted as a nation* These good thing? they 
did at length enjoy ; ^nd ia process of time 
they were under regal gpverniiaeiit. But how 

hp4 v^iat it is^-^'-^vfieiier it he j^4 ^ ha i\ ^^^K ^< ^f 
Jai or leartf, whether there he woml ther^n or not. Moses had 
been told that it was proverWUy a land Rowing Hunth irtiik 
arid hnetft but with the real natuie of the Wl he '^s not at 
an acquainted. Whoever framed those Iaw9 vebtii^g tofhe 
fruits, &c. could not be ignorant of the country. The laws 
therefpre #eVe not framed by Mo9^s ; but he had t!htm Irom 
^e person whose delegate he yj%&^ eyen from God Khnself. 

' iSee Deut. v\\\. tS 

* Concerning difs circumstance so paahy centuHei before 
It happened we have Ae^'foliowinjj prophetk threat, wliSch 
inust affect every unpn^judtced iJersou--^p— Tfc Lord A^ll 
kring thee, and thjf king tuhich thou shall set over ihee^ un^ a 
nation which neither thou nor th^ fathers have Inovm^ kni-there 
sJmti thou serve ether gcdSf tvbod md stone. Deut xxV.iS. 96* 



is^uld M(^es iae ifPpciaed o^ it? : Wasit by iur 
^raticm^ Ifiso, ke ws^ tti»ler the dir^ticm 
lof an highor poweo:^ ^d hif ptigsioii 1^ j#vaae 
autliority; w^cki&grsmimgtl^pQm^ 
iio«u Add to the ai^lncksr abo^ jjie^itjbQi:^ 
the yariotts ordmspiM^ ^bout bi^itt^^c^ing;^ 
peacerofifetii^gs^ and suMtSTeiaagi^ ^ ^»a qimr- 

^ton^e^t %o be vassAt with ]ok^4hf the hj^hr^ 
•pri4st for all the: pcppte; ,tiw .oe^^pjipDL ©f t 
the ■ fiirst-born^ and;tli« ransom w^^h ewry 
i^an was to pay fiar his own it soul. Nor mus|: 
the feast$| opfestival^^ be oimtted ; the fea$t of 
the Sabbath^ of Pfenteqost^ of the Passover, the 
feast of Trumpets^ and of the New Moon; and 
the feast of Exphtton, Also the sabbatical year 
jand y?ar of Jubilee^ the redemption pf j^ei^ants 
a»d the sedeintption gilqnds.^ and abovj? all| 
the ;edemp«bn of ? ja«Zf. I oini|L many othei: 

.{^.2^).mi^ ^4fs^rp mfi tj^ iJoo4 fifth, wt-ojirwg of 
4ifAnfm$nUi of^in tif yMf fholl kf mie atofifmnt uj^n if 

^i4f. H^qA^ xxsu 1% 15. 

An4. thif sk4l be an ifverjasti/ig Jtaiffie w^yw^ pf mie an 
^Uttem^tfar the chilirm of hrjul fw all their Am ^ce f.^qr. 
tevit xyi. Si» sibo vet. U. 



prdifiai^ces j to which wc i:now of nothing ^^ 
sijniiar ;in JEgypt, nor in aisqr other couatry^ 
The. iieart of man could not have devisedi' 
them; If then there was .a particular mean-- 
ing in il^ese laws, and a secret allusion, and' 
they we^f; not merely rites of arbitrary insti- 
tut^opjj the s(?cret purport ipust relate to events 
in the womb of time, with ^hich Moses was 
not acquainted. Or if he were acquainted,^ 
then the same conclusion follows here as be- 
fore; he must have had the intelligence by 
inspiration ; a ?i4 consequently, what he did 
was by Diyii^ ^pppintment. The internal 
evidence, wq see, is wonderful, zt^d not to be 
controyerted. The only way to get rid of 'it 
is to set aside the external, and say that the 
whole is a. fqrgery. But this is impossible j 
the law still exists, and myst have had abe-' 
ginning- It is kept up by people of tjie 
same race, 35 |hpse to whpmit was Iprst de- 
livered, and from whom it ha$. been unifotmr 
ly transmitted, ipithout any interruption. This 
people have now lost their, polity, and hav/p 
been for ages in a 3t^te of ^i^P^rsipn. And 
as there are many things in the books of 
Moses said concerning both them and their 
forefathers, every thing which was predicted. 
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lias been literally fulfilled. Thty are ^oba-' 
bly as numerous ftow as they weref of* bid, but 
widely dissifmtcd} being iii the tcAdst'df ria^' 
tions, yet i*eparate frdtn them ; J>retei*ved* by 
providence fop especial*purposes : krid^pArticiS^ 
iarly to afford alteration to thoie* dlvitie^ofa^ 
ides, in which they ar^ so signalfy pbihtfed blii 



FqrtJier Observations.. , _ ; 

Let us make one brt\^6' inferences more 
before we conclude. If these laws wdrt of 
human invention, and this history of the Fs- 
raelites the contrivance of Moses, what cbnld 
be his reason far introducing so many diffi-' 
culties and delays ? Why did he not describe 
the Israelites as advancing to immediate iron- 
quest, and fix them at once in the land of Ca- 
naan ? If it had been iix his power to irivdnt 
the histbry, he ^ould sdrely have done ho- 
nour to his people. But ho liistorian ever 
placed his nation in so niifevburable a light. 
Yet he had every thing, good and bad, at his 
o^oh. His tablet was befoife him, rea^dy to 
receive any tint. Why did he deal so much 
}n gloom and shade, when he could have en- 
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lightetyed ihif cb^iiianteiismtlt so^e niom -plta^ 
ing colours? ■ W>e untet mith ^i contimial ^k 
laiL erf discanteM' 9Ik1 muriBarin^ t)l disofao^ 
fHeiice and rd]»eUion tqwards God^ «}d jof 
pmni^hmi^ts ia cop3eqiieno6 of-^hb. behsuTan 
f2iiii^ At one time .idiere fell three -^iQai^ 
ineu for theit^ ' idolatry^; A^ £W?iiier itipei^ 
tipon the reljelliori of ' Kojrah^ a Iwge femify, 
by tl^> earth's opening, w^: swdlowcd- up 
quick ; and two hundred and fifty iiicn were 
consumed by an eruption of ?fire. At the 
same time a plague broke oujt, and ^ariied o^ 
Icmrteen thousand and ^eYen hundred persons^* 
Another judgipmt in ^ sam^ way earned 
off no kss ttiaQ t:\wntyrfour t thousajrid* v All 
this is said, to h^vebeen brought upon them^ 
their not attending tq pod's aigns aa^id fronds, 
and for iheir dkobedience to his f xpnesii oonsh 
xnands-« But what sigcs or what wond^cstoon^ 
they attend tOj if in i?eaMt^ there nrere aiooe 
disf^ayed ? And how coiM tfaqr:infirsi!ige tixy 
immediale cx)ininandnientif^]eJDeit|^3ies^ 
interfered? tf tljem were jiq trotii jn^^thae 
fajoits^ 1m what end eould Mosesindrodacethem 
tot the itispara^eineilt bf his biethren? ipis 

« Exod. xxxiu 28. » Numb, xvi- S2. 

* Ibid. vex. 86. ♦ Chap. xxr. 9. 



imll knoira how dbafiected thc^ if ere at tb(ic$ 
toward^ faiin^ so as ereir iqipeiSitsfte hi» death; 
yet he wrote thpse things, and i»hat he :wrate 
he tead before tbem. Attend to his word^ 
Ifdiich he spake to -tliemywheii they ifise up 
against Joyhpa atid G4eb, and were going to 
inurder them. :Hunib. xiv. 28^ sg^ Si^ S2f 
As truly as I Boic^ saith the l^ord^ as ye ha^e 
sj>pke9 in mine earsy sa wiU I da tb you? Tcmr 
carcases sh^l fall iii tMsr ip^jidefness 3 and all 
that "toere mmhctcd ofyou^ according tot^ur whole 
number^ from twmtf years old^ and npwsttd^ 
which have murmured against isee.-i— ^i^ficr your 
iittkones—^-^thent will I bring pi.'^i-^-^Sue as 
fair yoU^ your carcases they f hall fall in this'wil^ 
derntss. Was this the way ta gain good 
will feotdd these threats condiiatB their &- 
forur ? He inuust have been upholden in all 
3ie said^ and in all he did; and there was a 
iSQKttbn; to hiai&wfirom above, or he cotdd 
pot harre succefedbd, xiOr.even escaped their 
lAalice; Thi people would not have submit^ 
t£d to sueh painfiil in$titut^ noar have stoned 
a man for gathering sticks i^n^a paitienlar 
day. Their rage WQiddhAare been vented i^ 
em. the author of the )aw. 
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The ^Spif^it qf Truth throughout apparent. 

MoseS speaks of himself with the same im-t' 
partiality as He has used towards the people.. 
Though lie mentions that he was highly fa- 
voured of God, yet he more than once owns 
that he was near forfeiting this blessing. He 
confesses his diffldencfe and want of faith, and 
his neglect of some essential duties, by which 
he grievously offended the Deity. He tells us, 
that the consequence was fatal, as he was not, 
on account of these offences, permitted to en- 
ter the land of promise ; but, Uke the rest, 
died by the way, having had only a distant 
view. He sctuples not to disclose the failings 
of his brother, and of his sister Miriam, ant} 
the rebellion of others, to whom he was near- 
ly * related. He writes in the spirit of truth, 
without the least prejudice or partiality, supr 
pressing nothing that was necessary to be 
known, though to his own prejudice and dis^ 
credit. And when he has afforded at j^t his- 

^ One would expect th&t he must have bad some psrtuliQ^ 
for any nation of Midianites \ but when he found that thejr 
reduced his own people, he ahewed them no fa?our. Numlv 
xxxi. S. 
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tory of the people's ingratitude and disobedi*- 
ence while he survived, he proceeds to antici- 
pate what is t9 copcie, jyad gives strouig i»ti- 
raation of their fixture apostacy and rebelUpn. 
For 1 infnvy that ^ter my, ^ath ye mil utterly 
corrupt your selves y^ and turn [ofid^ from the way 
which I hg^e commanded you ? and jevil , it^iU he-^ 
fylyou in the latter daysj became ye '^iJi^d(f^U 
in the sight qfthe Lfird^ to provoke ^vi,Mqt^er^ 
5^^^. Deut xxxL ^g. And he farther assures 
them of the vengeance which should . ensue. 
* Cursed shah thou ke when, thau -^omesj;^ in^ and 
cursed shalt thou he when thoi^ goest out. — ^ The 
L&rd shall cau4eth£e tQ be smitten brfore thine 
enemies: thou shalt go out one way agwist them^ 
md fi(e sewn ways before them; and shali be 
removed into all the kingdoms ^f the egrth-^ 
' And thou shalt become an astomshntera^^ a prg^ 
verb^ and a by^word among all nations whither 
the Lord shall lead thee. He denoiinces many 
other evils Fhich were to come upon this re- 
bellious nation ; and which did come, as he 
foretold, but many of them ages afterwards. 
To the prindpal of tijiese tlte Jews at ihia day 
remain a living testimony. And what the 

■ Deut. xxviii. 19. * Ibid, xxviii. 25» 

^ Ibid, ver. S7« See* the whole chapter. 



^rbphet says upon these occasions is not at- 
tended, with- resehtoHent and bitterness; on 
the contrary, he shews the most a£^ting ten^ 
dernesS and concern for them, and a true zeal 
for their welferfi. We may therefore be as» 
^ured tliat things must have happened as he 
describes them ; and nothiiig but dlity and 
conviction could have made him transmit 
Jhese truths* 

Tarther Ctmideratio^^ 

SueH t^ the inferences and 4edUctiflliS 
which I have ventured to make froih the struc* 
ture, and composition of this wonderfol his^ 
tory, a.nd jfirom that internal evidenfcc with 
«rhich it abounds. No writings whateVei* are 
fraught with such latent traths as the scrip* 
tures in general^ and particularly that part 
with which we haVe been engaged. By these 
incidental lights the history of Moses is very 
much illustrated i and^ 1 think, from the na- 
ture of the events^ as vrtU as from the mode of 
operation, it is manifest that he was an instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence, and his com* 
mission from heaven. 



ArgimeUt still pursued^ 

What I have said, nught perhaps be thought 
fiuflScient^ but as the subject is of the greatest 
.cojii^quence, t hope that it .will ^Qt be deem-^ 
cd tedious if I recapitulate some, of my ar^^ 
inents, and farther shew the force of the evi;^ 
dence which results from them*. It is certain 
that traditioiud truths camiot admit of demon^* 
stration. Yet^ if by a* series of co-operating 
evidence they attain to moral certainty^ wo^ 
ought, if we would adt consistently with rea^ 
son, to acquiesce % for upon such grounds the 
chfef business of life is transacted^ and. the 
truth of 911 traditional infbroution is fo]Linde4« 
By this test alsp ^he history of Moses i» abu»/« 
daixtly conJ5ucmed« But let us see, if it be not. 
so pecuUady icircQm$tanced as to be entitled 
to a stilj Jiigher proof. 

j have maintained^ and now once for 4II 
repeat it, that Moses could n^t of himself hav^^ 
carried into execution suck ordinances ; j\!^X 
could he ever have wished to enforce thenj^. 
This, I think, to any persoa acquainted with 
the nature of the J^ is past contradictioni 
manifest For no man would voluntarily 
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niake a yoke for his own neck ; noi^ givd 
fetters for his own hands and feet ; nor de- 
signedly work out to himself trouble, when he 
could avoid it Nobody would bind himself, 
his friends, and his posterity, by grievous, ar-*- 
trary, ani unsupportable obligations, to the 
•purport of which he was a stranger, and from 
whence no apparent good could arise. 

Nothing therefore remains, but to prove 
that tht law was given, and the internal evi^ 
dence will shew plainly who was the author* 
The code of Moses is not like the laws of Mi^ 
nos, Zaleucus, or Charondas, concerning which 
any thing may be said, as there can be no ap-- 
peal to them. Of this law we have positiveproof 
and experimental knowledge ; for it exists at 
this day. It is in the hands of the Jews, acknow* 
ledged and maintained by them, and religious^ 
ly observed. If then it exists, it must have had 
a beginning ; and if it confessedly could not 
ob oTigim have been the work of man, it must 
have been appointed and authorized by God ; 
and the immediate legislator was his substitute 
and servant. His mission therefore must have 
been of divine original, and his ordinances 
from heaven } which wjp»the point that from 
th€ beginning I purposed to prove. These 



truths are partly inferred ^nd partly experimen- 
tally obtained ; and the proofs resulting from 
them will perhaps appear to many as cogent and 
certain as a direct- demonstration; By some 
they may be esteemed more satisfactory and. 
intimately affecting, as they afford more cor 
pious and redundant conviction from the va-. 
rious concurring articles upon which thiey are 
founded. Such evidence i3 best adapted to^ 
the general apprehension of mankind, an4 is^ 
certainly very conclusive, 



Conclusion. 



Such are the arguments which I have pro-, 
duced in proof of the divine mission of Moses. 
It is an article which deserves our most seri- 
ous consideration. For if the law, which was 
only preparatory, can be shewn to be of di- 
vine original, that w;hich succeeded and was 
completed in Christ must have an equal sanc- 
tion. The proofs for the one operate as 
strongly for the other, and point out the power 
of God, the interposition of divine wisdom. 
And as the latter dispensation is attended with 
a greater efficacy, aiid is the very ultimate tq 

T 
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which the former va? directed, theic can be 
no doubt of its superiority, as well as certainty. 
In short, if the Jewish lawgiver had his mis-, 
sion froih heaven, and his laws were of divine 
inspiration, we must allow the same preroga-;! 
tivc to the evangelists an4 apostles, and the 
same sanction \o their writings. \V^e may 
therefore abide by the declaration of St Paul : 
wmtra y(a(pn HaifHu^o^^-rraU scripture f> of divine^ 
pupiration. 
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OF THg 

PLACE OF RESIDENCE 
Omn to the ChiIdren ^Israel in Egypt^ 

Of their Dj^fAKTXfKE from it. 



To determine these articles it will be necesr 
gary to consider, first, what the sacred histo- 
rian has sai4 upon the subject ; and, in the 
next place, to illustrate and support his evi- 
dence by every article of intelligence, which 
profane authors have transmitted to this pur- 
pose. And though the events to which we 
must refer are of very high antiquity, yet we 
shall find a wonderful concurrence of circum- 
stances towards their illustration and proof; 
such as few histories can pretend to, though 
of hv later date. All our intelligence concern- 
ing past facts must be either from oral tra- 
dition or written evidence. And the more 
distant the feet, the more uncertain we might 
expect it to be. But this is by no means the 
c^se. The histories of Moses, however re- 

T2 
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|liote/^e much better authenticated than ma* 
ny of Greece or Rome ; not only tljan those 
which approach nearer to the same sera, but 
even than many which are far posterior in 
time, 

In order therefore to illustrate the history 
vath which I am engaged, I shall begin first 
ynXh those passages in scripture, which prinr 
pipajly relate to the descent of the Israelites 
into Egypt. And I shall .then proceed to 
those which describe their departure. After 
this I shall consider the various evidences iij 
profane Ayriters, which can at all elucidate the 
points in question. These we shall find to be 
not a fe^y ; and they will afford considerable 
weight to those internal proofs witl^ which this 
history is attended. 

Genesis^ ch. xlv. ver. 0. Haste ye^ an4 go 
iip to my father J and say unto hinij Thus saith thy 
son Joseph^ God hath made me lord of all Egypt : 
come down unto me^ tm^ry not: 

V. 10. And thou sholt dwell in the land of 
Goshen^ and thou shalt be near unto me^ thou 
and thy childre^^ and thy children's children^ and 
thy Jlocisj and thy herdsj and all that thou hast. 

Ch. xlvi. yer. 28. jind he (Jaco]b) ^ent Juz 
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dah before him unto Joseph^ to direct Ijasface vnto 
Goshen J and they came into the land of Goshen ^^ 

V. 29. And Joseph made ready his cJutrtoi^ 
and went up to meet Israel his father. 

Ch. xlvii. ver, 1. Then Joseph came andtoHi 
Pharaoh^ and said^ My father and my brethren 

are come out of the land of Cankan }. andVi^ 

hold they are in the land of Goshen^^ iSt. * 

" V. 5. And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph^^ci 

V% 6. The land ofEgypt^ is before thee; in 
the best of the land make thy father and brethr^ 
to dwell: in the land of Goshen let them dwell. 

V. 11. And Joseph placed Us father and Ids 
brethren^ and gave them a possession in the land 
of Egypt ^ in the best of the land^ in the land qf 
Ramesesj as Pharaoh had commanded. 



The Situation of some of the Places determined, 
upon which the History depends. 

Though it may* not be in our power to as-^ 
certain precisely the limits of the land t^f Go* 
shen, as it was in the time of Moses, oii ac- 
count of the alterations made by the overflow- 
ing of the Nile, yet we may shew determin- 
ately where it lay, from its situation in respect 
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to other objects. But before we undertake 
this inquiry it will be proper to speak of Egypt 
in general, as frorn the figure arid extent pf 
^ the whole, the situation pf the parts may be 
better defined. 

The whole extent of this country in length, 
frotn Philae and the cataracts downwards, has 
been esteeriied to have been between five and 
six hundred miles. It consisted of three prin- 
cipal divisions, the Thebais, Heptanomis, and 
Delta ; and these were subdivided into smaller 
provinces, called by the Greeks ' nortiesi of 
which Strabo gives the following account. 
Asxa fJt,Bf fi &n€uig hxa ^ ij iu rat AsXra, licxai'- 
(iiKu y fj fjLsra^v. 1. 17- p. 1135- From hence 
we learn, that there \V^re ten in the Thebais, 
ten also in that portion called Delta, and six- 
teen in the intermediate region ; which was 
stiled Heptanomis. Herodotus tells us that 
the country was narrow, as it extended from 
the confines of Ethiopia downward, till it came 
to the point of Lower Egypt, where stood a 

" It is riot certain who the person wa« who divided the 
country into provinces called nofpes. Some attribute the 
flivision to Sesostris. tn* h x^«* kxmrkf ttf i^ luu r^mzttrk 

T49rM^Xttf. DiodOruSi 1. 1. p. 50- 
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place called * Cercasorum^ by Strabo Cerce* 
Bura. All the way to this place the river Nile 
ran for the most part in one channel, and the 
region was bounded on one side with the 
mountains of Libya ; and on the other^ which 
was to the east, with the mountains of Ara^- 
bia» As the latter consisted of one prolonged 
ridge^ Herodotus speaks of them in the singu*- 
iar as one mountain, and says th^t it reached 
no further than Lower Egypt, and the first di- 
vision of the Nile^ which was nearly oppo- 
site to the pyramids. Here the river was se- 
vered mto two additional streams, the Pelusiac 
and the Canobic, which bounded Lower E- 
gypt> called Delta, to liie east and to the west ; 
while the original stream, called the Sebenny- 
tic, pursued its course downward, and, after 
having sent out some other branches, at last 
entered the sea. 

Great uncertainty has ensued in the geo* 
graphy of Egypt, from its lying in the con- 
fines of Libya on one side, and of Asia on the 
other. On which account it has been at dif- 
ferent times referred to both, and sometimes 
to neither. We must therefore always consi- 
der in what acceptation it is taken by the au- 

* L. 2. c. 8. p. 106. — -C. 17. p. in. 
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thor to whom we appeal ; othef wise we sh^U 
be led: into great mistakes. . Herodotus takes 
notice that the tanians and §ome olier Greeks 
made the land of Egypt neutral, in respect to 
the two great continents on each side* But 
his opinion was, that the Nile was the true 
boundary, as long as it ran down single ; and, 
when it separated at Gercesura, then the cen- 
tral or Sebenriytic branch, which divided the 
lower region, was the true limit. On thi§ ac^ 
count he blames the lonians and Grecians 
above mentioned, who say, that there are in 
the earth three continents ; whereas they 
should insist upon four, if Egypt, and espe- 
cially the Delta, were a neutral and indepei^t- 
dent portion. OuQifTf^a, is A<np »cc$ AiCvjy oiipt* 
■jttsi^ cviev soi^ o^6a> Xoyoff u fifj rag Aiyv^nm ifgm* 
Suty says the historian, if we make a just esti- 
mate^ we shall find no other boundaries to Libya 
and jdsia^ than those which are formed by I^sypt. 
Ta fJLBy yu^ uvrrjg (Aiyy^rir) sivair^jg At€ufjgf ra 
h TTjg Aa-iTjg. For one part belonged to Libya^ 
and the other to Asia. Strabo fpllows the same 
opinion, and makes the great Sebennytic 
stream the limit of the two continents. He 
accordingly ffeUs us, that going up through the 
centre of the lower region, we have * Libya 
« L. 2. c* IT. p. Hi. 



on one hand and Arabia on the other. Arid 
when he is ^ving a description of the upper 
part of the river near the apex of Delta, where 
was the nom^ of HeliopoUs to the east, and 
the Arabian norrie and Cercasora to the west, 
he says, * ^ jctgy ou¥ HXioiroXirij iv rfj AgaSia tftVf 
%¥ ie rif AiCvTf Ks^Kitrovga ?roXi(, Kara rag Evdofif 
KUfx^ivn (Tfco'jrag. On this account the HeUopolitan 
name is to be referred to Arabia; and CercesurUy 
which is opposite to the observatories of Eudoxus^ 
must be looked upon in Libya. I make use of 
the words — to be referred to^ because no part 
of Lower Egypt was really in Arabia ; how- 
ever ascribed to it by Strabo, for the sake of 
including it within one continent or the other. 
On this account he had better have followed 
Herodotus, and made it at large a portion of A- 
sia; which would have been nearer the truth. 
However, he pursues the same mode of parti- 
tion in passing higher up. * lE^vr^vkv h i N«/- 
Xo^ ^^iv vTrs^ AsXra. r&rir h ra f/A¥ h^ta za^ 
Xistri AiSv^v aj^aTXeovr/.— ra J' B9 agi^i^a A^afiotv. 
From this point at Cercesura^ we meet with the 
Nile above Delta; and th£ country to the right of 
it they call Libya; and all to the left Arabia. 
He is here in every respect right, and deter- 

« Strabo, 1. 17. p. 1160. * Ibid, 
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mines the ^tuation of each plaee truly* JBut 
when he adjudges the eastern p»t of Delta to 
Arabia^ he goes contrary to all precedent, and 
has been the cause of much perplexity. Pliny 
tells us,---ultra Pelusium * Arabia est : there- 
fore all that was within should be distinguish-* 
ed from it. 



The Situation of the Gity more purticularh^ de-^ 
scribed^ 

We may perceive that the ancient city of 
this name was situated in Egypt; and for 
this we have the evidence of Herodotus and 
Pliny. Yet there are many writers who have 
adjudged it to another part of the world. This 
has arisen partly from their not apprehending 
the true meaning of Strabo, and partly from 
their not considering that there were two cities 
of this name. In respect to the authority of 
Strabo, it is true that he places Heliopolis iii 
Arabia ; but this does not exclude it from be-* 
ing in Egypt ; for he ascribes Egypt itself, at 
least a part of it^ to the same country* The 
city therefore might bcj and certainly was^ 

VStrabO|L 5. p. 259. , 



within the limits of the Nile. This is farther 
mamiPest from Pliny. * Intus, et Arid?idt can^ 
terminmij claritatis magnae^ Solis oppidum. 
Within the baimdaries (of Egypt) stands the ce- 
kbr^td city qfthe Sun^ if^rdering upon Arabia. 
The truenatae of the city was On, which 
was given on account of the worship. For 
the deity there honoyr^d was the Sun, stiled 
by the Egyptians improperly On j and the city 
in consequence of it.h5^d the name lof Helio- 
polis and Givitas Soli% Which refer to the same 
ptgect. We find it to have been a place of 
great antiquity, for it existed before the arrival 
of Joseph in Egypt- This is manifest from 
his marrying the daughter of Potiphera^ a priest 
vfOn. Cen, xli. 45. And it is farther said of 
him, that he had two sons, which Asenath^ the 
daughter qf Potipheruk priest of On betri unto 
him. ver. 50. Thkt it was rendered HX/»sroX^j, 
Heliopolis, we learn from * Cyril. Ov, jj sriv 
HXitf^oX/^. 0«,' which is Heliopolis. The like 
is to be found in the Greek version of the 
Bible, Genesis xli. 45. The same occurs in 
every history either Greek or Roman where 
the city is mentioned. It stood towards the 
western part of the province, and upon the 

* ?liny, I 5. p. 258. * Cyril contra Hoseam. 
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Sebenny ticit or central branch of the Nile, so 
that nobody could pass upwards through the 
middle of Egypt, but he was obliged to go by 
it in the course of his navigation. This is 
abundantly shewn by ' JJerodotus, as well as' 
by Strabo* The former says farther, that the 
inhabitants of this place were esteemed the 
wisest of the Egyptians. Hence many of the 
Grecians resorted thither for knowledge ; and 
among these Solon, Eudoxus, and Plato. 
Strabo speaks of the observatories of Eudoxus 
as remaining in his time ; but he adds, * »vh 
fjuzv ovt^ ^ayf^i^^KfO^ 3f ^oXfp» The cittf Js now en-- 
tirely deserted. From the description given 
by these and other Writers, we may know for 
a certainty where this ancient and original 
city stood ; which we find was near th^jfirst 
division of the Nile ; and the nome of HeUo- 
polis lay between the Pelusiac and Sebennytic 
branches. 
\ . ' - . 

ywMiy. 1. 2. c. 7. p. 106, 

B«-i }i •)«« 1$ my HAtKTtAiy «y« wrtu Ibid. ' 
*H )" ff *HX(ff9r«Aiy «9r« d-«A«0-o^(. Ibid. 

<y Ji *}A>.mirihm wm i«»ri. Ibid, . 
»L. 17. p. 1158. 
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Helkpolis of the Desert: 



This city of the same name was of later 
date, and according to the authors of the 
Greek version was built by the Praelites dur- 
ing their servitude in Egypt, — ' x«i cm^icfin^ 
(fup roKitq oyy^oLc ra ^gaiff tfiv rs tliffwt zas Pee* 
fjnitri'fif «a/ n*', i is'iif 'HXI»«'oX/c; jind tketf built 
for Pharaoh some citki of strmgth^ Pithomi and 
Ramessesy and On^ ^hich is Helio^Hs. The 
latter part concerning On^ and Hdiopolis ii. 
not in the original. This gives reason to sus- 
pect, that it was an interpolation, and inserted 
for a particillar purpose, in order to enhance 
the honour of the place by thi^ pretended an-< 
tiquity* We may however perceive from 
hence, that in the time of the Hellenistic Jews 
of Egypt a secondary city of this name fexisted. 

And we not only find that there were two 
cities of this name, but their situation also 
may be easily ascertained. The one stood 
within the limits of Egypt, as has been shewn; 
the other in the desert of Arabia^ about twelve 
piiles from Letopolis and * Babylon, and to 
the north-east of both. The proximity of 

} £xpd. i, 11« ^ See Antoninus, p. 169. 



this city to Babylon is thus described by Pto- 
lemy ". 'EsV fjt^ih^m Ag»Gi»g — BttCvXoih *Hx<*- 
croX^j. Upon the confines of Arabia stand Baby* 
Ion and HeliopoUs. The author of the Itine- 
rary, m his account of the Egyptian cities 
which were beyon4 the Nile, ipi Arabia, men^ 
tions Heliopulis *. 



Iter per Arabium trans Nilum. 

In Arabil Aphrodito M. Pj 

Scenas Mandras M. P. XX, 

Babylonia M. P. XII. 

Helia, or Heliopolis M. P. XU- 

In Arabia. 

Scenas Veteranorum M. P, XVIIIv 
Vico Jud^orum M, P. XII. 
Thou ^ 1m,P. XII. 

He gives the like situation to this city, in the 
route, which he describes through Arabia 
from Pelusium southward to Memphis '. 



' Geog. 1. 4. p. lie* 
3 Ibid. p. 162, 



^ Itinera Antoninii ^ \6^ 
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Iter a Pcjusio piemphim. 



A Pelusfio 


M. P. 




paphno 


M. P, 


XVI. 


Tacasarta 


M. P. 


XXVIII, 


Thou 


M. P. 


xxin. 


Scenas Veter?ipQrum 


M. E 


XXIIII, 


Helion 


M. P. 


XVI. ^ 


Meinpliinfi 


M, P. 


xxnii. 



This secondary Heliopolis is by many ap- 
posed to have been the city which was rebuilt 
]>y that fugitive Jew Onias, who came into 
Egypt in the \ixn^ of Ptpleray Philometor, 
This ' person requested of the king, that he 
would permit him to build a temple for the 
Jews in Egypt, after the model of that which 
was at Jerusalem. He had been one of the 
chief priests ^ and in his petition to the king, 
Jhe mentioned, that a prophet of his country 
had foretold, that such a temple should be 
built, and that the place where it was erected, 
should be called the City of the Sun, or He- 
UopoKs. The prophet, to whom he alluded, 
was * Isaiah ; and the passage is supposed to 



' jTosephus^ Antiq. I. xiii. c. 8. p. 6S9. 
^ Isaiah xix» 8. 
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be that in which mention is made of five ci- 
ties in Egypt speaking the language of Ca- 
naan ; y/here at the conclusion it is said-^- 

One shall be called the city of destruction. The 
learned * Scaliger has an ingenious conjecture, 
that Onias, to favour his purpose, made a small 
alteration in the words of the prophet, and 
instead of tlie City of Destruction icndtrcd it 
the City of the ^Sun. In* consequence of this 
he obtained a permit to found his temple, 
and to rebuild the city. But whether this 
was the real Arabian Heliopolis may not be 
easy to ascertain j though there is good rea^ 
son to suppose it. He called it from his own 
name Onium ; which had a great similitude 
to VLf^ On, of the Egyptians, And of this 
he seems to have availed himself j and accord- 
ingly gave out, that the prophecy was iulfiUed. 
The city appears to have been the common 
resort, not only of Jews, but of merchants 
and travellers who came to Egypt. Dr ^ Po^ 
cock, and some others, have supposed it to 

' Scaliger Animadversiones in Euseb. Cbron. p» 144^ ad 
numwum MDCCCLVI. 

* See the Connection of the Old and New Testamcpt by 
Dean Prideaux, vol, 2, p. 206, 7, , 

'Egypt, p. 23. 
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have been Heliopolis, an(^the same also a» 
the place called now Matarea. This opinion 
is countenanced by the account given by ■ 
Abulfeda, and by the ^ Nubian geographer, 
who says, that by the Arabians it was called 
Ain-Shems, or Fountain of the Sun^ analogous 
to On. The name of Matarea is supposed by 
Mons. ^ D'Anville to signify eau fraiche,yr^^A 
water: but I know not any authority for such 
a supposition. It is remarkable, that among 
some Oriental languages Matarea .signifies the 
Sun. This may be proved from the ♦ Ma- 
layan language, and from that of the Suma- 
trans at Acheen. It seems to be a compound 
df Matta and ftee, the ancient Egyptian word 
foV the sun, which is still retained in the Cop- 

* D*AnviIIe Mempires sur I'Egypte, p. 114. 
' * Geog. Nubiensis^ pan tert. climads teitii. 

3iyAnnlle, ibid. 

^ExfMPessed Matahatii aqd Matta^harri. See Malayan 
Bible and New Testament Amsterdam^ anno 1733. 

Mattowrayei the Sun. See Marsden's Sumatra, of Acheen^ 
p. 168. 

Mahtah haree. Lang, of Batta.— -— Mattoharee. Ma- 
layan, ibid. 

Matta-harri and Matta hari. See Malayan Gospels and 
Acts, printed at Oxford, 1677. 

MattaW. Sumatra. Parkinson, p. 194. 

u 
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tic ; and with the .Mpii:ate i& rentiefed Pbr©?l 
This I ha^ve shewn in a passaige from the 
Coptic Bible^ where thcj city Oa is described, 
Gst ere e£^<^Ki Mcrpli ne.-^.Q«, ^A^^ A i/ Mr W/y 
ofRee the sun. We may judge, that by Mafia 
was denoted an eye. Mr Marsden, in his very 
curious account of Sumatra, mentions, that 
among the Malayans, andanaong ' four other 
nations, that came under his. cqgniaance, it 
hasHxaw? tidsidgnification.. Hence Mi»tto.-llee, 
or Matarea, denoted the great * eye. of the 
world, the sun : and tlie place probably was 
so denominated from a custom anpLOoig the 
Egyptians.of having an eye described over the 
portal of their temples. This interpretation 
of Matarea agrees well with the history of the 
place : and the name was probably given by 
the merchants, whp came from Indira to^ Egypt. 
Of this we n>ay be certain, that a city He- 
liopolis, the same, I believe, as Onium, was 
'situatedin Arabia. This must hav-e been a 
difFcreht city from that Heliopolis, which stood 

* The people of Acheen, the Batta^ Risangi and l»ampoon^ 
p. 168. In the Pampango. Mata, oios, sive oculus. 

* I \yhat they expressed Ain Shems, was probably Oin 
Shems, which corresponds precisely with Mata-ree,. and sig- 
nifies Sol Oculus, tlie eye of thq world. — HiAidj ii irtttr ^•^ 
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upon the Sebenaytic branch of the NUe^ axki 
within the limits of Egypt Hence Haiduin 
is unduly severe upon Stephanus Byzantinus, 
when he says — " hinc Stephani ^ror duas 
esse Heliopoles existimantis^ quoniam in Ara** 
biae ^Egyptique confinio fiiit, ut docet Pliiiius. 
But Pliny does not say so. That there was a 
ci^ of this name in Arabia i& most certain : 
hut there waa another of far greater antiquity 
in Egypt^i upon the centre branch of the Nile. 
Of this we have had sufficient evidence from 
Herodotus and Strabo, and from Pliny him- 
self. Intus et Andda c$nterminmttif claritatis 
magnae, Solis oppidum. When this city in 
Egypt grew by length of time to be neglect- 
ed and desolate, the otheir city in Arabm be- 
came more noticed. Pliny speak& of the pri- 
jnary city a&' being in confinio Arabise^ u^on 
the cQj^nes of thatcoimtry ; because the upper 
part of the Delta was so narrow, that the titles 
bordered both upon Arabia on one side, and 
upon. Libya on the other, being vexy few miles 
from either. We must therefore distinguish, 
and consider, that the ancient city wais intus 
et Arabi® conterminus, within the limits of 
Egypt, and only bordering upon Arabia. The 

' Haiduin'^ Notes upon Piiziy> h 5. jp. 254. 



other was in Arabia ; and, as will appear, irt 
the way to the Red-sea, 



Of Letopolis. 



Another city, whose situation should be de- 
termined, is Letopoiis, or the city of Leto, the 
Grecian Latona. This by mistake in the pre- 
sent copies of Strabo is expressed Litopolis ; 
of which name there occurs no place in Egypt. 
It is also frequently expressed Latopolis; which 
is equally wrong. ^ For the place so named 
was the city where the fish Latus was held in 
reveretice, and stood high up the river, more 
than * four hundred and fifty miles above the 
point of Delta. Whereas the city of which 
we are speaking, together with the nome pf 
Letopoiis, lay opposite to that point, and to 
the east of the Heliopolitan region. It Was 
situated at the termination of the Arabian 
Mountain, and over agaitist the pyramids ; 
where were the quarries, from whence' the 
stories were got for their construction; It is 
stiled Leto \y Antoninus ; . A;;Ti^5 *oX/( by 

' Antonini Itin. p, 160. 
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Ptolemy and * Stephanus Byzantinus, and the 
province AnrnToXiriig fO(Mg. It is mentioned as 
nearly collateral with ^ the elder Heliopolis, 
and in its * vicinity ; though on the other side 
of the river. The author of the ^ Itinerary 
places it below Memphis, at the distance of 
twenty miles. According to * Josephus it 
stood upon the very hill where Babylon was 
afterwards erected, in the" time of Cambyses. 
He placed agarrison of Babylonish soldiers in 
it, as it was the key to Upper Egypt j upon 
this account, the hill had the name of Baby.- 
Ion, and the country about it Babylonia, 
Hence the author of the same Itinerary, de- 
scribing the places downward, upon the ^ Arar 
bian side of the Nile, mentions among others 
— Aphrodito, Scenas Mandras^ Babylonia ; 
Helio, or Helidpolis ; by which is meant ^e- 
liopolis of the Desert. This Babylonian pror 
vince, Extra Nilotica, was. the same as the 

' Aitrwi TfXikSf 7sr6>iif Atyrnrnt, iff )i fitt^ei Mf^t^o^j />««(' >>' ^1 
jlv^ fithf. See Herodotus, 1. 2. p. 106. 

^ Pliny, 1. 6. p. 254. He calls it Latopolis. 

^ Antonini Itin. p. 156. Letus. Memphi MP. XX* 

Avtus TfXiff W9?u9 Atyvxrit, ffi )f fMi^^i hUft^ift *«ft «' 4' 
Ilv(«^}f$. Steph. Byzant. 

^ Joseph. Ant. 1. 2. c. 15« p. 11 1. iUnv ir«Aif. 

5 P. 169. Iter pe^r partem Arabif^am trans Nilum, 



Nomus I^oipdUtes, And the position of Ba:- 
bylon is precisely marked out by Strabo ; who.^ 
having mentioned the places which yrtrt near 
the tpp of * JPeltaj^ an^ the Jtegip Letopolitis^ 

adds, ^¥A'^'k$Vtr0LVTt y $fi fiuliv>.m fg¥SlO^ i^V{MO¥, 

As 'ffotf sail upwards (fr^^ this point cf Lower. 
E^POj thefitsi ^^f^tis a strong garrison calM 
Babyloiu 

Such was the situation of LetppoliSi^ the 
Gity of LetOj or Latona, and of it's noine ; 
which nome is by some later writers called 
Heliopolitanus ; for in this respect grpat liber^ 
tics were taken, as PUay justly observes. 
<^uidam i^x his aliqua nomina permutant, et 
substituunt alios nomos. v. i, 1. 5- P. 854- 
The nome was »p called from Heliopolis of 
the Desert, which stood twelye nules to th^ 
north-east of JBabyion^ according to Antoni^ 
nus. Itin. p. i6q* This district, bordering 
upon the aiicjbnt and true Heliopolitan nome, 
from which it was only separated by the Pe- 
lusiac branch of the iJJiie, has caused no small 
confusion in the geography pf Egypt. Biit I 
have endeavoured, from the besi authorities, 
to distinguish both ; which, I hope, will pre- 
vent any uncertainty for the future. The si- 
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toation of this piace is bf great c6nsequwc€ 
to be deterniinied ; for ' Josephus tells us, that 
tfee children pf Israel parted close by this city 
upon their first settiftg but for Ethfitn and the 
Red-sea, when they had just quitted the l^d 
of Goshen. It was nearly opposite to the an-r 
cient HeHopolis, and to the place of their de- 
parture. 

.'*' ■"■ • .' " 

Of the Ancient City Sdis^ andvf a secondary 
City of the same ^ame. 

There is another city of which I must take 
notice, and ascertain its history and situation^ 
for as yet I do not remember that it has. been 
properly determined. Tliis is the upper and 
more ancient city Sais. Indeed the higher 
any cities were situated in Lower £gypt, the 
more ancieiit for the most part they must have 
beeh. Fo!r as the soil below was in great mea- 
sure, * Jttf^ov rif ^arufiu^ the gift of the river ^ the 
people at different titnes built, as they got 
ground. And here I must obterve, that there 
was another city of the name of Sais, which 

' Josephus, Ant. I. 2. c. IS. p. 111. 

* Herod. 1 2. p. 105. 

AtyvTTOf 9rfT«/Ma;^«rf«f. Diodorus, 1. 3. p. 14f . 
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must be distinguished from that with which 
we are principailly c6nceraed> The history 
of this 1 will first determine, as writers have 
been led into great mistakes, from their not 
properly distinguishing these two places ; but 
speaking of them as one and the same. The 
Lower SaVs was in the vicinity of the sea-port 
Naucratis, upon the Canobic and western 
branch of the Nile; and was esteemed the 
capital of that part of Egypt ' 'H T'O^Jg fjunrso- 
itoXk rn; koltoj X^S^i' *^^^'^ ^^"^ ^^ metropolis 
of Lower Egypt. Again — * trt ra vorufiA^ 

Na««f(*«ff. aWO ii, T9 TpT»l/tf9 il^'jffiiVOV ii^^(fOU 

SflciV- Naucnatu is situated upon the rivers and 
Sdis stands about two schQ^ntfrQm the same river. 
? Cellarius quotes the Nptitia Ecclesiastica — 
in qua Safe primje i^ypti provincial, quae, 
proxima Alexandriae est, ascribitur. It layj 
we find, in the first province, as people ascend* 
cd the.riyer from the coast of Alexaj^dria ; and 
consequently was very low in the region of 
Delta, and to the west. By these evi4en€es 

« Strabo, 1. 1 7. p. 1 153. ? Ibid. 1. H. p. 1 155. 

Naucratis was near the sea^port Schedia.— •^— ^aXip N«t«E^ 
ir<y H ff-tfAtf rD$ ^xJ^uh lin^kt. Ibid. p. 1155. 

AphroditiS) Sais, Naucrads. Plmyj 1. 5. p. 259. 
5p. 18. ^gyptus. 
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the situation of this city is sufficiently ascer- 
tained. For Alexandria was a sea-port upon 
the Mediterranean ; and the province in which 
Sais stood was next in order, and collateral 
with the region to which the former city was 
gstribed, 



Of the more ancient City and Province of Sdis. 

It is mentioned by Josephus from Manetho, 
that when the royal shepherds came intoE- 
gypt, they seized upon the city Avaris'in the 
nome of Sai's^ ' on account of its favourable 
situation, as it had the command of the river 
every way. They accordingly, for their se- 
curity, fortified it, and put into it a garrison 
of soldiers. It is of great consequence to de- 
termine this province precisely, for it was the 
portion allotted to the Israelites, when they 
came. into the country; and here was the 
city which was given to them, after that it had 
been vacated by the former shepherds. * T^jk 

gnfTBv ' ■ ^ 6¥ NojM.« y,atTf!. Thc king of Egypt 



^ Contra Ap. I. 1* p. 445. if^f^ Sa'iiii. 
^ J€{sephu$> ibiid. p. 460. ^ Ibii 



Ibid. p. 445. 
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gave to the ^Israelites i/ie city Jtvaih;^ which 
had been deserted i^ th>se shepherds nvho had 
pvues^ed ity^-^nd which stood in thi ntme of 
SS's. ' 

If then the anciftnt Salte J)rovincc can be 
ascertained, the region and city, which the 
children of Israel possessed, will be farther 
manifest. This region occurs under different 
denominations, being stiled the land of 0«*- 
then, the land of Rameses, the field of Zoan, 
and the Arabian n6me. By sotne of the E- 
gyptian writers, as we hav^ seen, it was called 
the noftie of Sa'is. This last was the name^ 
both of the province and chitf city. That it 
was a different place from the lower Safe may 
be farther proved from Plato, who was well 
acquainted with it, as well aj& from other Wri- 
ters, however it may have been at times * con- 
founded with it. The diflferende will appear 
I^ainly from the history of its situation. '* Er* 
ng xuT A/yv^-ov $» r» Ai\ta^ v^i o xara »df i)- 

X^flsvog No/Ao^. TerK is rs No/tlr fiVyxiTn ^oki^ 
2ai^ There is a partitnltir portion df Egypt at 

' This wa9 owing to the city being in difierent ages dc* 
scribed under difFenettt names, 
* In Ttmseoi v. 8. p. 21. 



the Up^fDtk&i 'where tht Nik isfi^^t dhiikdy 
calkd ike ^mttc mmei to "wMch mm the grrat 

ing.of the principal citi?es of Egypt^ says^ * 
Eamm clarissittite ptocul a inari, Safe, M^em* 
pins, Sy^fte. By thi« we find that it w^s in a 
positioft vtty different from the other Sa'is, 
which stood nearer to the maritime towns of 
Lower Egypt. It is said to have abounded 
witii crocodiles and river-hoi^cs, which were 
never ^een below, Nicander, in his Theriaea, 
takes notice of the hippopotamus, and speaks 
0f it a§ being fonnd aboVe this city. 

Upon this the * Scholiast observes, that these 
animals appeared there in great numbers. 
y,a7g ir^Xtg A^iyv^r^ yifji^atrct i^Tro'rorafji.uv. NoW 
it is very certain that they never frequent the 
part of a riyer near the sea, nor were they 
ever found in Lower Egypt among the 
branches of the Nile. The city is farther de-- 

< L. 1. c. ix. p. 61. * P. 40. edit. Tum^b. 

^ Scholia, ibid. 

Pliny ^tve« a like account of the CTdcodilea in ikese parts. 
Plurimi crocodili super SaYticam prafecturam. vol. 2.* 1. 28* 
p. 463, , 
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scribed by Proclus, who, as well as Plato^ re- 
sided much in Egypt. • T^ i$ yi AcXr^ yfM- 
rut fjiu Ttf NsiXtf ^;^'^d/tftrir Tigt ro¥ ^airfMOplUcfioiff 
arc fAiug ivfuug srs i$li» zm Agi^i^a »»i i^rt^m^ 
Xarruf i^toPtog. The region stiled Pelf a hjbrm" 
edby a division of the Nikj which begins at the 
nome of Sais; and instead of proceeding ihivn^ 
ward in one direct stream^ now parts to the right 
and to the left^ and thus efiters the sea. From 
these evidences we are again taught, that there 
were not only two cities of the same name, 
but we have their situation plaitily distinguish-* 
ed ; and the superi6r city was in the vicinity 
of Heliopolis, and corresponds exactly with 
the portion of country given by Pharaoh to 
the father and brethren of Joseph. Manethov 
though he has confounded the history greasy, 
yet mentions the names of Rameses and Mo- 
ses, and of Joseph, whom he calls Osarsip, in- 
stead of Sar-Osiph, the Lord Osiph; and be- 
tween the two latter he does not make a pro- 
per distinction. Thus much we learn express- 
Fy from him, that the king of the country af- 
forded the Israelites a settlement in the jwo-- 
vince of Sa'is. 

From hence it seems plain, that this pror 

^ Produs in Timscum, p. SQ» 
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\4nce was the same as Rameses and Goshen^ 
and the field of Zoan, and the same ailso as 
the Arabian nome. It lay to the west, c^ 
posite to the Nomus Hammoniacus, in which 
were the chief pyramids^ and where the road 
commenced which lay to the famous temple 
oi Jupiter Ammon. Pliny, having enumerat- 
ed the provinces to the east upon the Peluaac 
branch of the Nile, proceeds to those on the 
opposite side westward. ' Reliqua^ (pars ^- 
gypti continet) Arabicum, Hammoniacum, 
tendentem ad Jovis Hammonis oraculum, &c* 
If this nome had been named from its situa- 
tion, it shoidd have been called from its proxi-. 
mity the Libyan nome : and * Strabo does 
ascribe its chief city, under the nanie of Cer- 
cesura, to that part of the world. 'H^sy ov9 
*HX<07oX<rif €v Tif A^a&M if^h B¥ i$ ri^ AiQvy Ksg* 
MMcougtt mlKig. The nome of HeliopoUs is in Arar* 
kioj but the city Cervesura in Libya. He made 
the Nile the limit of the two great continents; 
aad what Jie says is very consistent, when he 
is properly understood. We have here fresh 
evidence, that it was not called the Arabian 
nome from its situation, for it was rather to 
be adjudged to Libya, though by some made 

•L. 6. p. 258, »L. 17. p. 1160. 
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neutral Manetlxo waa milled h^ the appella* 
tion i^ofjLo^ A^aSkotg^ which wa& substituted iiai- 
stead Qf Tabir Cushan, Hofui AfaQtmt^ th^ nome 
(jftk^ Aralmns J, '4sA he has. been followed by 
other writers. By which i»e^us. they hav© 
placed the best of the Und of Egypt in a desert. 
We have seen that Hato speaks of this, city 
93^ one of the most respectable m Egypk^ by 
^yhng it-^^6 jfir^r «x^ S^ij?. It was a strong 
placQ and of great consequence, and esteeinod 
the key t» Upper and Lower Egypt. From 
hence 1 havej been induced to thinks that it 
was the same as the city Sin in the scriptures^ 
against which the wrath of God was denoun- 
ced by the prophet EzekicL And I will i(t 
fire in Egypt: Sin shdlhiso)^ great prni.-^-^-^^^Jtnd 
I will pour forth my furtf upon Sin the strength 
(f t^ypt. This latter verse is renderad by the 
authors of the Greek ^rersion^ and I belie^ie 
very properly—* Km •«;gw> ro» ^t^/Mw ^9 $m Xou» 
Tov i(t^v¥ htyvxTH. The former verse also vsl 
the Aldine copies i& translated after the isaneie 
xnanner~-«a/ Tct^a')(fin(r^rm n ^mq. In other 
copies it is idly rendered Ivnvjf^ Syene; for 
which there was not the kast authority. 
.Syene, though probably a city of sc»ne ^Son-*" 
" e. so. V. 15, 



^equexure^ was at toagr«at a distance to be the^ 
object here menaced, and to be accounted tbe 
slrengtb oi ' Egypt. 



iI^'mI... >i. i 



Land qf Gashen. 

This situation ofGk)slicn agrees very well 
with the route of the children of Israel, when 
they first set out from Egypt ; for we find that 
their second station was upon the borders of 
Etham near the Red-sea. Had they come from 
the Thebais, they could not have arrived till af- 
ter many days and several stages ; nor was there 
any part in Lower Egypt from whence they 
eould have arrived in so short a time, and by so 
(Krect a road. Heliopolis lay nearly under the 
same latitude as the place of their encampment 
near Etham ; and from this part of Egypt they 
first took their journey. The writers who treat 
of this history, however they may vary in other 
articles, yet agree in this, that the scene of 
of these great occurrences was in this pro- 
vince. Hence Apion mentions Moses as a na- 

' It lay nearly uikter the tropzc^ a«d was the most remote 
of any city of the country. " 
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tive of Hfeliopolis. ' Mw<rw 'HXtUTtoXi^n^ : and 
Manetho goes so far as to mention him •^-^. 
*HXi»ToXir^^ TO ysvog^ an HeUopolitah by race. It 
is sufficient that he is adjudged to that city 
and province, wfaertf in his early dayi he re- 
sided, under the tuition of the princess ^ Mer- 
ris, the. daughter of Palmeiiothes, by which 
princess he was said to have beeii adopted, 
JQsep^ lil^ewise is supposed to have^ i-esid^U 
here, and also to have obtained nere* a piafcfe 
of residence for his father and brethren. ^*6 

ri*wMi> 'HX/KT^Xg^ (forte 'HX/^^roXirj?) i¥ ixnin 
*^»g 01 avTH TCifJUBvtg ro^q POfjLug u^^fiv. The. iSti^-~ 
granted to the patriarch Jacobs arid ^ to hisjamihu 
a place for their residence in the nome oJ^IJeliopoUx^ 
for here his own shepherds took care of his pas-- 
tures. As the land of Goshen appears tp have 
been contiguous, it might easily be looked 
upon as an appendage to Heliopolis, and is ac- 
cordingly mentioned as a part of that distrif t. 
For it is impossible to ascertain now how'far 

* Josephus cont. Ap. L fc p^ 469* 
^ Ii»d. p. 462. He moire pioba^ alludes tP: iqaeph» 
Osarsl|>h*t whidx id equally to the purpose. 

^ Artapanusi apud Euseb. Prsep. Evang. p. 4S2. 
^ Jjp^ephus, Anliq. 1. 2. c. 7. p. 9.5» 



itaxf proviafie of Egypt may hafe extended iti 
those eariy timet. 



GoMen only a Part tffth Province. 

But however ii may have been describea 
knd acyddgedy it was (certainly a distinct ana 
(ep^ate part of the province.^ ^For when the 
rest of the land of Egypt was puniahed with 
hail — In the land (f Goshen there was , ho hoiL 
£xod. iXi 26. And when there was thick 
darkness^ the children (^Israel had light in their 
« dwelkngi chap. x. 23. And as it was the 
best of the land, there is no accounting for its 
being unoccupied but by the secession of th j 
former inhabitants; of whos^ departure we 
have accounts in the histories of Egypt: When 
therefore Joseph instructs his brethren con- 
cerning the answer which they should give 
upon their being interrogated by Pharaoh, 
^hen he should inquire about their occupa- 
tion, he tells them, Te shall say^ Thy servants 
trade hath been about cattlci from our youth even 
until now j both we and also our fathers: that ye 
may dwell in the land of Goshen. Gen. ilvi. 34. 

' /.m// sHfer in tJuA itfythe land of Goshen. Exod. YtS. 99.' 

X 



And autec^trOy, when he dnt setit a jna^^ 
sage to. his father J his words -were^ Qmi dm^ 
unto me J tarry not: ^nd thou ilwij dwell in the 
land of G&sheny and thou sludt be near mUo me* 
chap, xtev^g^ 10. From hence Lc Cterc col- 
lect$y that it must have been in possession, of 
shepherds j otlierwise ^ut cojtligere potuisset 
Jbsephus fratritms, arte edita? eum tractum iur: 
colendiun conceswm iri, &c^ ; The inferejjcft 
is good^ that ^her e mu^ have been shepherds 
in those parts before; otherwise Joseph coi4d 
not have foreseen^ that^ upon teJHug their oc,-;' 
cup^tion, the land wcJiild necessarily be given 
to hi;^ brethren* And when they are present- 
ed before Phaoraoh, the king at once deter^ 
mines this place of residence for them.: And 
he accordingly says to Joseph, Thy father and 
thy Brethren are come unto thee: The land of E- 
gypt u before thee ; in the best efthc, ton^ mdke 
thy fat her and brethren to dwells in the land of 
Goshen kt them dwell Gen. xLvii- 5, B, TBey 
were undoubtedly the Arabian, or Ctithite 
sl^epherds^ who had been prcvioudy in pi^f-^ 
session of this. \x&^ ikiai wha:bce they had 
been lately ejected. ^ The whote kin^dm had 
been in subjection to their kings. But they 
.were,oblige4 to retirCj^ being expelled by the 



BifiVe*. -^bc other parts of tltej Mngdotil 
#^<i Mbttediktely bccapied. But p^wtoragd 
^ing trdritrstt/ to tt»e taste of the Egyptiaii», 
ito ]pa#ti<iiilar iffeglon lay in gteat meiauie nei* 
gl<ifdcd. 'Hence we have a satisfactory reasoa 
if{br(k!il''!&i! the M^tes ^aMsg stich e^y ac^ 
<^^ mfer the taitetiT', so ils rttit 6nf/tadw€ll 
fii'lti bttt to1iaVe;li«i aM<6fGbshelt' given 
^eih fcr a pdsstft^oii, e^feit the bek'if the 
Mi!i6T^gypt.^j^ii tsraetiheek kthiiahdcif 
S^if in ihe iomtr^tjfBoshki andth^hadpos^ 
iehions iMittn: Otik. xlvii. 27. Again-: — — 
^tiit^ifo/eph piaced Br faiJidi* and Ms bretkren^ 
^itdgetik tHem a possession in the Umd cf JEgypt, 
^ikf hit 6fth$ Imdt in the Imd cfRameses, as 
l^utrde^Hdd ^cminibidgd. chs^. sd^ ii< ' 

Concerning th£ Purport of the itame* 

V I once imagif^, that the term Gde^en wad 
a v^iafiiXR «i>the rtsttatd^ f^brGusfia&; dad 
'dia«[ the t^oflr tv^ 8d e&lifid' frotty Uie stm» of 
€Msf ^ox«ficei|esi4el^ fi^eve^ ' ^ttt ii'Ieatifted 
*. feienrf ti(^aa^ that he thoii^ht the true ety* 
ffuodo^ iffasJcani ilie Aiabi^ii-^ord Ov&} -« 

* The reverend and learned Mr Costard. 
X8 
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tongue > and that the land .was jts^ denom^ 
Bated jBrom its tongue-lik^ forn^^ It is certain 
that this part of Egypt was at tim^ described 
iinder the seipblance ^f ^ ' pear and an4}e^ 
and also o^a tongije. AlLtb^se objects. ,h9j¥f^ 
some analogy ip their shap)?, begyanicg #i^* 
pointy aud^ swelling ^ out Jtowjads, jjh^ jmt^ 
Hence this regio;|i. is said to have . be^Pi cftjl^d 
Hib and Rabji a pear j. rand; an *.b€^av.er 
burning coak is mentioned ^as it$ particKi^r 
emblem. It was also described as. a. Vtongue, 
which was a familiar irnisige fdf lands pcHnted 
and projecting, as this did; * Csesar spealp 

' kiph.-^-quo nditfine hodieque Delfa, 6eti pait ^gypti 
triqiietra Nili ostiis comprehensa^ vocattir a|^i forn^L Id 
enhnproprie est Rib. see Bod»rt Ffaaleg. L 1. c« 'Z5« j^B9. 

Ab Alcairo Rosetam oramvoeant Empbianii (qua^ Ai 
Rif ) vei terra pyriformis. Leo Africanud, 1. 8. p. 666L 

It is called at this day Rif by the Arabians. Kiebuher 
Voyage, T. 1. p. 194. 

* ftHX, Cardia.— See C<^tic Lexicon by Mr Woul«, p^ 

. V a»d ^h car.r-Orus Apolky, L I.e. SS. p^ S9. ♦ 
^. Sometimes inlets of ^{^ sea are palled tongues ; Jbut ge* 

herally the f erm is adapted to a narrow slip of land^ or istbitHkS. 
^ De Bello Gallico, 1. 3. c, H. p. 102. 
latus angustum jam se cDgentis in atctum Hespes* 

•ria? tenuem produfrit in sequora litigoani. LucfOi*^' L 2. 

V. 613. 



of towns situat^ upon such points of land, 
and stiles them— ^oppida posita in extremis Un- 
guis promontorii. The opinion therefore of 
t&y lear&ed friend appears to be founded in 
ti^th/ atid the land 'of Goshen seems to have 
5feceiv6d this name from Its jForm and\situa- 
tiotti and signified a tongii&-li)c6 promontory \ 
•Aiid not oiily Cfoshen^ but a great part of 
I^dwer l^^jrpt,' may have bfeeh comprehended 
\kT4ik this emblem. Thi? is coiiiitenanced by 
a passage in Isii^ah, hitherto riot well under*- 
^{6od, whith ilexplaitis, aijdat the safn^ time 
is confirmed By ii--— T/ii? Lord shall utter f^ 
^4(fSttoy, the tongue of the Egyf>tian * sea;^ and 
ivtth^ hts mighty wind shall he fhake his hand 
M^ the fiver J and shall smite it in the seven 
Hf^eemis^ andhMk&mtngd over drt/^shod. Chap. 
xi. 15. ' ' /./ 

Tenuem linguam^ terraai teni/iem exporfectam m lingu^ 
formam. Sulpitii Comment, in Lucanum. 

Lingua promontorii genus. Festus. 

' ■■ t he furthest point of'Africa; called by Dionysius 
^(Umf V^;^w. r. 184.- toc^ecf yX#;ijiw, i if< y^ym. Eustath. 
Ibid,. • ' . ' 

* The Nile was stiled Oceanus. 0t Ai^/v7m«t vt^t^wit ft*. 
MMf uvtu r*» ir«j* ttvtotf vtuXtt, Diodorus Sic. 1. 1. p. If. 

T«» )f ^Tctfur u(x^tiiuiT99 fC0 6V6f6e6 o%U9 ftxi«^9y| or as SOIJie 

Tead| QKu^mff oV iftf i)iXnuf$ ctKi^m, Ibid. p. 17. 



pijferait Opiniwf eonsp^end^ .. .. :. ., . 

Some hftve thfoigfat th^t thp sea xsim^9^ 
by Is^i^U if^^ th? Jled-soa } 9«4 «09Bg Ih^ge? 
of thi# ppinjpn waj^th? Iwrpie4 BuilbQp J^Qwttj, 
^ut the force ^nd peciilivijy ^f tb? prpyhsigr 
is greaijly pr^u<iipe4 by thi? apgU^I»m, XJje 
|le(il-seit Uy »t a distajice ^pni the ]ai;td..«| (be 

iub^bited on each »4e by vari<Hj# iadippf n4^t 
nations^ Tbe upper part w?ui ppjs»88c4 l>y the 
Midi^te», l^oinites, and K^tbs^$} glsQ 
by dijBTerent tribes of Ar*bi*«^? te the tjaaes 
of the Pfoleintes soine'lowiis wer? bii^t^iegr 
the most iiorthcni rec^s, but, for w^nt pf. wa-" 
ter afid other iiece^^gnes, they ^Qii WP^ to 
ruin) and thdr situation cannot easily be >^ 
certained, But, ip the time of Isaiah, we h^ve 
DO r«|ison to think that the Egyi^ans bad a 
jingle town upon thi^ part of the siAU5. Alid 
if they had, .yet we can hgrdly j»?ppose that 
the inhabitants, 3c4 the. Doai upon which 
they stood, were the great objects to wMch 
the prophet alluded. 

It is well known that the Nile increased in 
tbe gutomer, and for spme mpflitbs over^owe^ 
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jfttc w!bale caumtry^ The reglcm about Delta 
particularly «pj«are4 like ^ vast sea, and the 
IMincipal jLowu$ and cities became 30 many 
islainds; amtall comnrnnicatioiivwas carried 
im by ships and ^ boats. HcDce i}^ river^ as 
I'haire htfofn tnen)sQned^.h»d the name of » 
Oceanu3» or j^e jfea, and was 9 sitre guai:d to 
the whole region, wrhich w^ -hereby x^ndered 
impregnable^ The scirc» streamy weige a^^ 
times a strong banier^ in -which. the|>eopie 
placed their chief security* And of all the 
icities, that at the |)ointor tongue of. Delta 
was particularly fortified^ a& commanding the 
passage J^ water between Up^yj^jui Lower 
Egypt. The prophet theyefore^ says, that this 
tongue of the. sea sh^U be rsuined^^ howeyer iX 
may seem secured by th« surrounding watert. 
For the Lord iHTpuld «with a mighty (southern) 
wind force the^e waters downwairds; by which 
means ti^e seven, jchannels. should beipome 
empty and 4ry ; $0 that people should pass 
over withwit wetting their feet. Heiiee the 
king and people should be broUght to ruin by 
being depriv€;d of tjieir chief xjefence, in which 
they blindly trusted^ The prophet Ezekiel is 
?iccordingly ordered to j'^'? his/ace against P ha- 

^ Herod. L 2. c. (9^7. p. U7« ^ Diodorus, 1. L p. l*r. 



tha grccA dr^^on thai Hetk m th^.midst tfUi 
rivers^ which hath said^ My river is minf^owMi 
and I ha^e ^fkodc it^ fsnr mgs^^^^^-'rr^^MeMd 
thertjkrey X, ^ ^^<Mift fiuy' mid agmn^ttthf 

rtu^uu^ndd^^fUifif^ M^^I evm to S^m 

andt th 4^rders of <7«r/^ This^ "^as accom- 
plished^ di]d tbe ptopfeet fwctells by whom 

it was to be effected. -Therefore tlius saith 

the Lord God^ Behcdd^ 1 "Wi// give the kmd of 
Egy^t unto Nebuchadnezzar^ king of Babylon f 
and hi^ sJuitliake her miittitudey and take her spoi% ^ 
i^c. chap. xxix. 2, 3, 10, 19* Andi they shaU 
knowihdt J^m the hord^ because he h^thsaidj 
The rivfr is mine^ and J have made it J ver. 9. 
The same conquest is alluded to by the pro- 
phet Jeremiah/ who mentions the like cir.- 
cumstaaces.r-^S^^ risethup like a floody and 
Jus waters are moved Hke the rivers : and he saithj 
I win go upland will cover the earth chap, 
xlvi. 8^ Here the ^dely extended army is 
compared to the pTerft>wi3ig of the Nile. 
Such is the history of the i^a of i%ypt^ which, 
according to the prophecy, was to be exhaust- 
^j and gll tlxe jivers Xq be bereft pi water, toj 



natiph,^ by ^om the conntry was to be eott-^ 
quered. / tuill mike tke rwdrs dry. Et^ki^^ 

Heacc it ^eems, I think, manifeft, that whett 
Isaiah says— T>4e Lord shall utterhf destroy thi 
tMgut of the Egyptian sea^ - ■ a nd shall shnke 
his hand over the rher^ and shall smite it in its 
setm streams^ i^e. there is no reference to the? 
Red-$ea, but to the river of Egypt solely. ' 

7%<? jbeparture and Route of the Children ofls^ 
V rael from Egypt. . 

After that such repeated wonders had been: 
dkjplayed in Egypt, and such A superiority 
manifested by the Deity over all the gods of 
the country, to the confusion of their votaries^ 
the children of Israel are at last permitted to 
depart. It was not however a bare permis- 
sion ; they were solicited to go by the very 
king and people who had before restrained 
them. As the history of their departure, and 
the course which thiey took, is very precisely 
described in scripture, it will be proper to 
place it at large before the reader, as he will 



more readily see how the more modem ao 
Counts corre^po&d wUh, and how grei^tly it is 
illustrated, by tjieir evidence, 

Batbefere I proceed, I beg leave to lay 
down some priiK^iples, by which I i»tust abide ; 
«»d these^ I hope^ wiil be aHowed me, if I am 
«b%ed to cpnttotert the opiiskms^ of a|iy^ 
9ar Jati^ traveli^f In the fuit^ iNaddgitss^^my^ 
«e}f only to sqch ar allow the real SD^terpositm 
9f the Ijajity ki a)! 4;|ii^grf srt operatiocLs^ and 
consequently believe the history of the ixiirav 
cles recorded. In ^rn^wW place, I admit of 
f» <>bjectioi3LS wbi0h arise from a notion of 
that fitness, expedicac^, an<J method, -whic^ 
are expected to be found in what we call the 
common cours<e of thtngs. For these works 
were not of man, but of Go4« And llie mo^ 
of procedure with the Deity bears no axtftbgy 
to the mode of humaii opefations, WhcA 
therefore it may be said, that the great Law«* 
giver should have acted in this or that man*^ 
ner, and such means were most proper, and 
such measures most natural, I cannot agr^ 
^bout the necessi^ or fitness, as the whole is 
supernatural, and not to be determined hy 
lilies so foreign and inadequate. The reason 
for my introducing this caution will be see» 
in the course of my procedure. 



•1^ m:iAe ^ht^ he and all his ftnumtsy—r^ 

rait: and gQia$n^Jhs i^^af^y^ 4f^,jt^ ... 

ioMi in haste: for theyje^^ We bg,4i^Je%i jfi^ 
^/5v#i?/?ABtf4ff ft} »y«*^fo(^i5rr*^-, ,•,;-'..•(*.' * 

Ch. MVin jer. 17.-. 4p^ it ffwi pjpm^wim 
£kumkM H the peopk p, th^ G^^^M f^ 
Mpt ^rftttj[k tha W0 <iffM had ^t^ Phj^stmu^ 
■^ho^gk fhat was ne&r, 

. V.18. dutGodledthepeopk^thtttytj^st^ 
^ "W^^the %f)il^rn^i of the Red-jeo:*^ 
.. V, tO« ■4fi4 f^ took their journetffrpm Sacr. 
^hf aadmsi^ped in ^A^m, in the ed^e of the 

V. ^JL. ^nd tk^ IjQfd iis^nt before thevt.ky 
^ in a piilar: <fa ckfid, t9 kqd them the iM^,i 
and by night in a pillar of fir e^ to give them lig^i 
#,^0 % 4o^ ait^ nights -_ , 
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V. 25. Mftoai not away the piUor of th 
cloud by dayy Mr the 0k^ ^Jire-by m^jirom 
before the peopk. .. 

* Ch. xiv. vef. !• ^^4 tkf L&rd spike, into 

^^ Vi'g^ Sp^k Jintj9the e&Ucdwn v/Ifrml:^ that 
they turn and encampj^j/offc 'Fi-kdMrotk^ betfUfeiM 
^ii4nk'An^xfi^ i^ ' oiikriig<fl?ift'^Baai5ieplSbnj 
t^reiu^Ml^m sttu \\ ,* ^; \ ,> 

of Israelj They are entangled in the iMd^ th^-anif^ 
^0r$iPsj.jhatk:simtthemm 

. V> 4. jind I wiU h4rdetf PAarmhj herni^ 
ikff f^ shall fdlow ^ler them; md IwiW^eh^ 

m^mii^t^mrMkm'm^ ^^Ihis^^hm^s^that 

the Egyptians may know that lam the Lord >i j^ >" ' » 
. ,Vvv8xN %4nd\the itord hardehed the. heari of 
Fharaoh ki^ <f MsvP^y ^ he pursued after ^ 
i^i{^in(f Ifrad i-r--^ : ' ^ ^^^ 

V. 9. and overtook them encemfdng Syklk 

fpa^ bi^ide^i-heMr^hj b^ore Baak&epMn.r^-^—' 

V. KX. ^nd -wfkn ^hrn'ooh drew ^n^k^.tfy 
f^dnn <flsrad lift up their tyesi and* bJtSold^ 
the Egyptians mar4:hed^er them; and^e^wert 
sore qfraid; and the cUldren'if Israel cried out 
mtst the Lord. . . : ^ 

V, 1 1 . ^nd they said'- unto Mosesj Becmst 



us €av(a/ «f d&eHn the wildifntss fr ^ ^ ' " ■* ' . , 
V. 15- And the Lord said uUta jfcfe/ ^ »'" '>'' 

out thine hand over the sea^ and dhHde itj dnS 
tik ^iMdrm vf Isrdel shcM jfoM dry ground 
throttgh the midst vft^'sea.' - - 
, V.it- Andljiehoid, I pfillhafdhth^ hearts 
of the Egyptians^ andfheyshidi^fi^mthi^: t^k 
J'ibiMget mehomur t^n FA^rashi Upon Us eha* 
tk*Sy and Mpoa his hsrsoMB;^ 

V. 21. And Mostssttifched Ota his hdnd 
m»r4he sea; and the lard' caused the sm td go 
bach by u strofig eas^wiad dl thi^'i^dgi^\ aftd 
imade the sea dry^bmdf and the ^tmUers wen S^ 
Hfwaea* ^ * • ■ < 

> V» as. And the ehildrM (f Israel went into 
the ^nidst tf the sea t^n the dry ground: and tXe 
waters were a wall unto them on their righi 
handj and on their left. ^ ^ 

V. 23. And the Egyptians pursued^ and werit 
in {^er them to the midst of the sea ■ 

V. 26. And the Lord said unto Moses y Stretch 
out thine hand omr the >iea - ^ 

V. 27. And Moses stretched forth his hand 
over the sea; and the sea returned to his strength 
when the morning appeared'-^ und the Egyptians 
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dtf4mid^ tke midt* tfiU neii (but ibt witters «(i^ 
• viaU uHt$ ibentM their rigBt band, im^ on ihttrlifi, 
ChVxv. ter. 3S& -^it Mvstr. Bni^t ttrad frm 
^'ite^'ati Md thif went out btto lie vaildtiivht of 
Sikiet -aai they^tOta tim t^ fA ^eta^Idernefifymt 
found m ifidier. ' . -■^.'-■•'•f -' ■ ■'■ -' A ' ■^■'-^^ ^ 
--v. i*" Jnd'k^bat'^iAM fi MdrdSty thei'e^ 

ier: tberefore the nme^'»''ii^ MkdMatiiB, 
. y, 2% Jitdtbff am t^ESu, ioisre vtert iutelve 
vfetttofwHtr, md threesoore iMdi«nf9hi^tr0nr and 
ibof encatl^iinrikf tklmafnf, , ;. :- 

What is in the S2d Terae caUed th^ !wiidir- 
f^^«rSh\tfy ipa» t^:^ai9PMe< v»^^_ y^AAeaimm 

tai{ifu)r.-w|^ h%{|i4^4b»M|the«s»B«&«ni)|t 
ia another place* . 



N^tnbe^s xjpcm, l^rXMtff Areji^ Mftrtffijn tfJ^ 
children ofhr^^^ V^f>i{^ ^^^ J^^ ^^ of the Umd ^ 

V. S. Jnd they deftar/edfrm Rattieses in the first 

ihM^ ' '■• '■' • ' "■' ■-'■'■ * ■ 

V. Si •AkdtheehiJdrenofTiraeir^s'i^idffm kd* 



id in Etham^ which is in the edge ^ the wUiarmiiii^\ W 

Y. % 4ndfieyrem^^/r0mStbam^ m0 fumed 

Off^ ^a Pi4udijupf4i^v^ Jiaake^lmf 

^[%^^,. 4niihey^d€parH4 M^ kff^K^.^iMhi^^ 
Mdjoju^ tkrop^b tb^ mdi;^ j^ ^e ^seg% in^ tie wtfr 
d^r^esi^^and v^ent three ds^sJ^rn^J^tAe mfdermit 
'ifEthanii and pitched inMar^h. , / 

y^^^ jtndtbej rmmed^^ anicme 

tmti^E^m: g^din^EBf^wrrHffel^Jhf^ 
emd threescore andien palm^tpeest^rT^h - 



Concerning the Place of their Departure. 

it ir^aid^ v^^Sii they teftlSgypfi^ fhiA tliey 
jocarneydd from £aDMM% whkK we knew td 
hai« \teiessL Goshen ttsider a&otha^ Xi^xn^. The 
r€gv^^ ft>id taCanaan was downwttlrd, by thft 
way which led to Gaza and Fhilifllirii. Bfftk 
pleased God to lead them by a difiei^ent direc- 
tidiif tkrotigh the tjuoftf ofthe^ Wilderness (f the 
&e^seay £itodus xiii. 18. Upon leaving !Ra*» 
meses they passed by JLatopoIis^ as we are in- 
forafted by Josephiis, and made their first len- 
campment at SuGcoth> which, a& we m^ itt- 
fer from Antoninus, was .little more thanthijc-* 
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ty miles. Bf the name oSiba$ place u slgnt* 
ped an inclosure, cotubtiog of pens and booths 
for cattle. It was probably built ht a itcip' 
tacle, in wluch the Egyptians secured undlbd-i 
dered their flocks and herds during the mun^ 
dation of the Nile. The Grecians in'£|grpt 
called these places Mav^^i, and !S»«nm, «nd 
the Rbinan Sc^xm ; of which there sat two 
mentioned by * Antotiinus» and cf^istvmpm. 
The one was above Babylon m Upper %3Ppt, 
and called Scense Mandrae ; bc^ Whkli wai(b 
are of the same ugniftcation a» doccodl* mie 
other was stiled Scen^ Veterafiontfef $ tmd 
from its situation, as well as l9te purport of tlie 
name, was probably the very place which the 
Egyptians called Succoth: Fctr it layd&ectly 
in the road to the Red-sea, and was at a veiy 
proper distance for the Israelites to ma^ tiSkttr 
first station. In going this journey «EistfWard« 
travellers are obliged to take a sma^ dfeuitoofn 
accoimt of a mountain, called by HtHnJdtHu 
the Moimtain of Arabia. This moonlMla de* 
icends from Upper Egypt, and; -afternft- kog 
range, terminates*in its directi<M> dowmwMd, 
opposite to the pyramids and iAit pbim- of 
Beitdi. ' It then tiims eastward, 



y^ |bcn)if a J^d to 1U4 4artli%, Herodotus 
|^^«*'9 yery ji^ d^riptioi^ of its cow?e, as it 
.^MiNidiiq. I^ed t<?4hf^ su^iciq^tfleliQpoiis up- 

il^^rrf^^pMf^ 8e^^t^,J)ie|ttqpi/'ect. 

•*jr*f«4«. .y»f .fir tAti>S*iif . »|«|., FfK(r«T'rtw"/N> "^^f 

4ii|fytp)ai]i} but 1]^ $i£^rt^ai:d5 9dds~-«<» «»» 

.«k\8<ii^jE«j(>«- Thifis-by iioine^ns truej; for 
. ywi ]Qm«»t9i;k v^ifuc^trm Ofifii; th^t sea ^ it » 
1^ the {mt of Delt^ It i« contiiiually r^ced- 
iiig} «9d f(i its fountains iii iypjssit^^ is at its 

•]|;nniteit difktncc;'. . _ .. "..^ ' ,. '„ '' '_ 

. •, Thfi tme reading t|xeref«ire seem^, to be this, 
ib]i9tdtd;ol mjn.,tm* fi<«oiit/ we. should j|ead;^K.aei 

lwMiiN«» US 1^..$^^^^ M^lutftttiit t^ttkef^M. 

Th ilU^flbian ^m^ta^f044f from 4 particular 
pnt'^mmdt »^JM fsi^ i*t frm^ that jbm 

' Heiodotiw. i. fi. c 5. p. 106. 
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poitit takes anther direction to the uu^^ and ts 
the Red-sea. This is authenticated by the 
words which follow. For the swthor adds^ 
that it makes its tum^ t9 ^ Xi^o^fiu %mjWk^e 
4k€ quarries "were. He then subjoins— rat>rj» 
/sceif hny^f {ro pgog) Ufmstptfji^rti a tf tign^du The 
mountain terminatifig jot this pl0^^ immediaJtehf 
passes in a new direction to theiart ^the world 
iefore mentioned. I hare takq^ these pains to 
determine the range of this loaountain towards 
the east, ak all travellers from the point above 
40 the Bed^sea Are obliged to follow its direc-* 
tion, if they go the common and snore north-' 
,ern road. The Israelites in particular ai^ 
found to have proceeded that way^^ 



ItYom Succoth to the Desert of Eihami 

This desert was properly a continuation <tf 
tlie wilderness from Egjpt. But it comr* 
ihenced under the name ofEtham at tlje ttorth-^ 
em extremity of the Red-sea, The distance 
from Babylon, and the modern Cairo, to this 
point is, by travellers^ estimated to be about 
ninety miles. If then to Succoth were thirty 
of these, there remain sixty from thence to 
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tbeir secoiid place of encampment. For W6 
hjEive beentc^d that tiqf deparudfrom Succoth^ 
^ndpitchid iu Eibatm in (or upon) the ^dge (/ 
tke v^l4iu^ess^ . £Kod; xiii. 30. 



Froni Ethm to Pi^HirotL 

* ■ ■ • - . • 

, The Ikmelkes were oowsecure^ beijog out, 

of all lear of tl^e Egyf^ni^ and ju$t> xegdy to. 

t^ke shelt^ in a wiJldernesg where no amay^ 

without a miracle^ could sub^ist« The want 

6f w^ater and every other necessary article pre^ 

eluded all chance of being overtaken^ But at 

this instant t^y baye a]\ order to change their 

route ; and in consequence of it one would 

iflaagine that they would be directed to march 

"by the left; ^o Cana^^ the land flowing with 

milk and honey. No : they are commanded to 

setire fixmi iU- And thi Lgrd spqke unto Mo- 

ur^ sagingi Speak unfa the ^/uld^en of Israeli 

ihiti tietf turji and encamp before Pi-hahirotk^ 

(cMT Ph^-Hiroth) between ^igdol and the sea^ 

over against Baal^v^phjoni btfqre it shall ye en^ 

damp hy the sea. Nothing .fcan be more plain 

than the command of the O^ty ; and the situ- 

etiDn mto which ^hey wdre afterwatd^ brought 

Y2 
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ift consequence of it is equally plainv They 
were to turn somewhat retifograde, which 
is a circumstance particularly to^ be observed j 
and they were then to proceed, till they caini&- 
"-^z^ta 5'djtta 'Eigc^y to a ' mouth or opening 
between some mountains, at that day well 
knt>wn. And wheii they had halted, they 
were to have the sea on one hand, and Mig- 
dol, f^e castte or gdrrisatty on the other ; and 
bver against them was to be Baal-zephon, orf 
the opposite side of the sea. The place;where 
the wilderness of Etham comrheneed was at' 
the top of that western gulf, in which the Red- 
sea ettied^ There we**e two of these gtflfe, one 
of which lay to the east, and was of the least 
extent. This in aJftiertimes was- c^ed •'£la- 
nites, from the city Elana, ot Elah, the Elath 
of the scripttires, which bordered ilpon it. 
The other was theSinusHetoopolitanus, which 
extended farther inlahd, and was nearest to 
figypt. It was thus named by the Greeks 
from the city Herpuin, which stood at- iis 

northern extremity. Near this point the cMl- 

» *• ■ • 

^ Fauces MoiuiiuRi «» of^ t^tura. See X^e Ckrc upon 
Exodus, p* 430. 

* Ptofemy, I. 5. p. \(^t. It is by Pfiny <9dM Siim Ho^ 
tOQpoUticu^ L 5. c. 1 1| SSd.-'^-J^eutr iL S« r^ ^ 
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dren of Israel turned back, and passing down- 
>r9rd with the sea on their left hand, they 
,5vere. brought into a defile, which consisted of 
fiL long extended coast, and was bounded by 
the above mentioned sinus to, the east, and 
,by the extremity of the ^r^bian * mountain 
to the west A* the end v^s the. inundation 
above ra^tioneid, \yhich from, Jth^ Greelf:,s had 
^the Elaine, of Clysma, and sui^osed to bp thp 
ssLTfic place which was called by the Arabians 
^* Colsum. This inlet of water stopped the 
Israelites, and prevesited their proceeding 
farther ; for it directly thwarted them in their 
passage, so |;hat tl^ey were on every side en:- 
closed, and haicj tjieir fmemy pressing close up 
on tjieir. rear* For-;; — ^the Egyptfons pursued 
4^ter theniy , and oytrtook then^ encamping by 
the seQj beside Pi-hakirotky before Baal-zephon. 

The place of this inlet is, I believe, now for 
the most part dry, and is called Bedea by , the 

^ It is no^ calkd Gibd Mocattl See Shaw, Focock, 
«dNieiAihr. 

* Some say, that whaterfer similarity may have appeared 
In the parpiAt of dkese two n^meS, yet they are of a different 
signification. Clysma^ KAv9>/k«, denotes an inundation^ ct 
'^ place inundated: but by Colsum Id^meant an overwhelming 
or submersion. It was» they sayi given from the overwhelnl* 
^>g of Pharaoh and his host. 
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Arabs. It formerly extended some miles in^r 
^ard towards Egypt, passing through a month 
or opening between the mountains ; which 
jnouth or opening is very justly supposed t* 
Jiare been the Phi-Hiroth of the scriptures. 
It is some niiles in length, and still retains 
jnarks of the sea, as we learn from ^ Monconys, 
find others ^hp haye passed it. For, instead 
pf going round by the mountain of Arabia, 
in a direction to the north or the east, travel- 
lers often pass towards the south-east through 
this hollow way, and ?o arrive at Bedea, where, 
it terminates at the Red-sea. From thence 
they turn to the left northward^ and in about 
ten hours arrive at Suez. This ro^d i^ called 
now Derb al Touriac. The history given by 
Monconys is remarkable^ where he describe^ 
his passage through the length of this opening. 
? Apris diner nous pass|mes pendant deux 
heures enttc des montagnes,, qui sont de coU 
ct d'autre fort droites, et for^ hautes, et laisspnt 
un grand ch?min ^u piilieu4e trente ou qua- 

' Of th? difFerexH roads to th^ .Red^a^ aud Ethatn, see 
Shaw's Travels, p. 433. and Niebuhi^s Arabie, p. 353. Ctf 
the four roads mentioned by Pocock, Derb Ejenef is the 
:piost northern, and by this he supposes the Israelite^ to have 
passed, as it led more directly to Etham, p« 155. 

* Voyages de Mons. de Monconys, vol. 1, p. 4rQ9, 
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r^nte pas de iarge ; qui ne sembie pas mal a 
Fcndroitv dans le(|uel T Ecriture dit^ que Phar> 
pioxk preteqdoit attraperle peuple Hebreu en^ 
fctmd. AiA boot de cca montagne^ il y a laad 

vaste cajrapagncv qui va jusque a la mer; 

lie l&» nous &ne9 line beure de chemin a pi6 
todtjours dans c#tte i^sune^ qui ae rdtressit entre 
^de hautes mcoitagnesy qui vcmt jusquea a la 
mer^ e$ font paroitre c$tte pla^ie un c^nal ar- 
tificitlj excepts sa i^rgeur, qui xx^si guere moins 
de deux Ueus. Nous arrivatnes k onze Jieurea 
ftu bord de la Mer Rouge^ ou bo$ dinames.. 
Puis la cotoiant toujours jusques au soir noua 
tnarchames vers le nord, et laissant les ipontag^ 
lies au coiK^hant^ et la mer du cote du Levant 
1 — Le 19« nous parttmcs au point du jour^ el 
arrivSlmes a neuf heures au devant de Suez, 
At the embouchure of this valley^ between the 
mountains^ was the Cly^ma of the Greeks, and 
the Colsum of the Arabs^ from whence the 
3inus took its jiame. Here was also a tower 
an4 garrison described by ' Ptolemy as — : 
KXfi(r/4» ^giigtoifj and YL'Kv^fjua xas'gov by ^ Hiero-^ 
cles^ the encampment at Clysma; which was 
perhaps the Migdol of the Egyptians. When 

^ L. iv,p. 116. 

^ See Appendvs to Antoninl Itin. p. 73S. 
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the author turned to the left hand towards tha 
north, he went over the very ground where 
the IsraeUtes encamped before their passage 
through the sea, but in a contrary direction. 

I haye supposed, that the children of Israel 
were stopped and entangled at the bottofn of 
this pass at Clysma, rather than, as some peo- 
ple have thought, at the top jmd entrance, 
which wa$ nearer tq the modem Suez. .My 
rea^n is, because, when a mountain termi- 
fiates in a high cliff towards the sea, as thci 
Arabian mountain does, though it leaves suf- 
ficient room below, yet this passage cannot be 
stiled ^ojia^ a mouth ; or as the Latins would 
express it, fauces montis. There must be a 
valley or aperture, each way bounded by hills, 
to constitute such an opening. In the next 
place, if the Israelites had been at this place 
within sight of the Egyptians, they would 
not have stopped here, but entered the defile ; 
as people^ when hard pressed, always retire as 
far as they can, liQweVer they may ultimately 
despaii:/ They never unfieqess?irily i^top. For 
let the enemy be ever so numerous, or so well 
provided, a small body in a narrow pass ha^ 
a chance for a time to make some stand against 
them. Father Sicard thinks that this passage^ 
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wWch extend^ along that part of the Arabian 
inountain called now Gibel Attake, is not suf- 
ficiently capacious to receive such numbers as 
were concerned in this n^arch. But this ob- 
jection seems to be of no weight. For, as it 
is well known, that • caravans consisting of 
many thousands of people^ with their horses, 
camels, and carriages^ canie every year this 
way to and front Upper Egypt, I dp not see 
how any number of persons can be excluded, 
A large army as well as a small may in time 
pass over the same bridge. I have called it a 
defile, but in the maps of Niebuhr and in 
other maps it appears of sufficient breadth for 
every purpo3? required. In some places it 
seems to have been two or three miles wide, 
though gradually contracted towards the bot- 
tom. Bishop Pocock supposes the passage to 
have been here, and Dr Shaw places it in the 
same part of the sinus. But he makes the Is- 
raeKtes pass directly from Egypt to it by the 
nearest road, not considering that they went 
first to Ethamat the top of the sinus, and then 
by an alteration in their route came to their si- 
tuation below. 

* See JMonconys, vol. 1. p. 410« 
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Of the Transit being^ at Cly^ma, 

I am therefore obliged to accede to !Eusef 
X ^ius, and those writers who place the trajectu^ 
Jsraelitarum at the Clysma of Ptolemy and 
Antoninus, Josephus tells us, that the Israelr* 
ites before th^ir transit w?re hempaed in on 
every side by thfe sea an4 rnountains, and By • 
the enemy in their rear. This situation can 
no where be found but at Clysma. This opi-^ 
nion would be attended with little difficulty, 
were it not fqr the town called by the Arabs 
Colsum, and Al Kolsum, which name is sup? 
posed to be only a variation of Clysma. This 
place they have farther imagined to have been 
the same ^s the ancient Arsinoe, the same al- 
so as tl^e inodern Suez. Hence they have 
maintained;^ that near this city Suez was tb^ 
place of passage where the children of Israe} 
were miraculously conducted over. 

It will therefore be proper to consider the 
situation of the plaices \Yith which we are prin^ 
cipally concerned ; for this will lead us to dis^ 
cover the grounds of the mistake into which 
writers have been led in treating of Clysma. 
It has originated from their confounding dif- 
ferent objects , which they have taken for one 
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gnd the fstmt. The original Qysma was, as 
I have said, an inlet of the Red-sea, at the 
piouth of the Valley called Phi-Hiroth, and 
therfe was an encampment naiped from it. 
Where it was situated may be farther seen 
above from Ptolemy and Antoninus. In time 
it gave name to the whole bay which was 
palled the bay of Clysma^ And by the Arabs 
Bayer al Colsum^ ^nd as there was a town 
towards the upper part of the sinus, this ob- 
tained the name of Clysnja and Colsum,. Peo^ 
pie have confounded these different places, 
which has caused great uncertainty in the his^ 
tones where they occur. Writers, therefore, 
are in the wrong in supposing that the ancient 
Clysmjt was a town, and then making infe- 
l^nces-in consequence of this supposition^ For 
the original Clysma was an inlet of the sea ; 
and, as I have said, gave name both to the 
b^y and to the tov/n, \>t\ow which it lay se^ 
veral miles. This we learn from those ancient 
authors who have treated of it, and, ascertainr- 
cd its Situation, 
According to Ptolemy, p. 116. the 

. latitude of Heroum was - 29^ 5(f 
The latitude of Clysma - - 28 50 

Difference - - i'' o^ 
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According to UJug Beig the latitude 

of the Town pf Colsum was 29^ 30' 

The difference from Heroum to the inlet at 
Clysma was one degree, or ne^r seventy miles; 
but to the town of Colsunv only twenty-two 
or twenty-three miles. They were therefore 
different places^ * Antoninus makes the disr 
stance to (Clysnja ne^atrjy the same. From Her 
roum to Sergpium eighteen, miles, tp Clysma 
fifty. Total sixty Height. Ptolemy began his 
estimate from the farthest point of the sinus, 
but Antoninus from the city which stood on 
one side of it, and Somewhat lower ; which 
has produced the difference of about a mile 
and an half. 

One of the canals, which were with gre^t 
labour carried on from the Nile to the Red- 
sea, passed iiilX) this iijlet. It was probably 
the same through which a person in ^ Luciaix 
is said to have been carried in his way from' 
Egypt towards India. Harduiji, in his Notes 
upon ^ Pliny, quotas a passage from an author 
concerning this canal and the place of its exit, 
which is remarkable. Hodic in cosmogr^- 
phia, quae sub Julio Caesare et Marco Anto- 

' P. 17d, f Lucian, Pseudoriiantis, p. 893. Salinur. 
' Vol 1. c. 6« p. 340. noti^ 
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ttino consulibtis fecta est^scriptum inveni, par- 
tem Nili fluminis exeuntem in Rubrum Mare 
juxta civitatem Ovilam et ca&tra Monse'i. In 
this last word there is certainly a mistake of a- 
letter, and for castra Monse'i we should read 
castra Mousej, the encampment of Moses. From 
hence we may be induced* to think that the 
^^H^m KXvcfiatog of Ptolemy, the same as the 
castrum Clysmatis of Hierocles was not of old 
a real prsesidium, but a place so called frojA;. 
the encampment of the children of Israeli aod^ 
in memory of Moses. 

In short, it is generally agreed by writers 
who treat of the subject, that the pass^e of 
the Israelites across was at the bay of Colsum 
or Clysma. ' Haud procul ab Alkolsum est. 
locus in man, ubi demersus est Pharaone. Not 
far from Alkolsum is the place where Pharaoh 
(and Ms army) were overwhelmed. • YLhucfMr; 

yWTiy; »£goj(^M to gu0g0v itwigaiciffine'»^ ^oiu 
Clysma was the plate through which the Israelites 
qfoldj when ^key fled from Phardohj passed over 
to the other side without wetting their feet. 

■ Abulfeda. See Shaw's Travels, p, S49. notis. 
* Philostorgius, 1. 3. c. 5. p. 489. cditl Reading. 
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. We ute toU by Dr ' Shaw^ that iiear this 
place (Corondel) the natives stiU preserve a 
Uaditioti that a numerous army was formerl/ 
4rowned near Bedea^ the same as Clysma. 



Opinioni canroassed^ 

' l*he iMtibus traveller Niebuhr seems to in*' 
tiniate, that he sometimes had entertained an 
opinion^ that the passage of the Israelites over 
the Red-sea Ivas'near * Bedea. But he re- 
cedes from it aftetSvards, and gives his reasons^ 
which 1 shall take the liberty to consider ; as/ 
from an examination of his objections, Wer 
may possibly obviate thofee of others. In Speak^' 
ing of the testimony of Josephiis, he says, > ff 
scmble d'abordi j^ Tavoue, que Tauteur ait 
voulu designer la vall^ de Bedea, si tant est; 
qu*il ait jamiis €(€. Mais T^criture saint rk 
parle ni de mohtagnes, ni de roehers a c?ette 
occasion. H paroit lii^fne que s'ils ^avdifcnt 

*P. 349. 

^ On panche ezicote pour Bedea. t)escriptioti d'Atabiit^> 
p. ^49. 

^ IhkL pi S50. The author mistakes the true route*' 
The I»aeUtes w«nt th« eontrary way^ 



0^ ^xh de Bedea, Pharaou n*auroit pU dire i 
ik se jfont ^gar^s dm^ tepays^ et ei^ermh dans k 
4ifert: car^ ils «\iroient a ia v^ritc eu la ftfcr 
jKo^ge devdiit €tts ^ Test } mais ausi en s'ea 
appro^hwit lis auroieBit trouve le chemin \e 
iong de la mer vers lenord depuis la valMc 
de Bedea jusques a Su«s ; ct jusqaes au bout 
du golfe, route qu' a pris M<wiconys. The 
author is certaialy mistaken in i^espect to the 
route which he siapposes the Israelites to have 
taken* They did not go by the passage from 
Upper Egypti calkdnow Bcrb el Tourick, to 
Clysina; and then like MiHicony^ pass up 
wards to the north^to the €2£tremity of the si- 
avs. jBut their route was by the.general arui 
ftioce frequented way, called now Dcrb el E- 
jene^ by which the caravans Irom Cairo go 
to the Bad-sea at this day- They passed oVeaf 
the d^ert with the mountain of Arabia upon 
thelt right hand^ and so proceeded to the wes- 
tern point of the Red-sea and the upper Ixir-* 
der of ' Etham. Here they were ordered to 
turn ; a circumstance always to be kept in 

;* Here the asth^r 'l^imsetf places EtfiaDx--*!! paroxt que 
tout le district autour de Textremite dix golfe Arabique a 
ete nomti^ Ediam. p. 352. Concdhiing the two roadt I 
have made mention befose ivcm Shaw andNiebtthr. 
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view, as the wKole of the process afterwards 
i3 determined by it. Here at the top of the 
sinus they changed their course, and descend^ 
ed to the inundation at Clysma^ or Bedea; 
This was in a direction quite the reverse of 
that which was taken by Mpnponys* The 
sinus of the Red-sea which he had on his right 
hand they kept to the lei^ and afterwardit pass^ 
ed thrcxagh^it to the eastern ^ide of the sinilS; 
The author proceeds tp shew, that if tbeii 
Israelites had been apprised that they should 
be preserved in a miraculous manner^ they 
might then have suffered theitiselves to have 
been biot^ht into those difficulties: which 
must have occurred in the defile between the 
aea and the momUaios : « Msds comme il n'en j 

esst pas fait la moindre mention dans cet a^uteur i 

sacr^ et qu'il semble m^me en insinuer le 
contraire, it n'eH pas I pr^iuner, qU'ils se so** | 

lent laiss^s cQiiduire comme des aveu^Ies^ | 

Entre tant de m^liers de personnes quelqnes^ 
unes auriHcnt bien ccmnu le chemini qui 
aboutissoit aux frontiers de TEgypte^ et se se^ 
roient siirement oppose au dessein de Moise^ 
s'il leur avoit fait prendre txrit foute, qui les 
approchit visiblement de leur pert U n'y a 

^^ Descripdon 4fAtzUe, p. SSa 
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(!i[U*a voyager avec une caravane, qui va trouver 
le moindre obstacle, p. e. rni petit torrent, pour 
se Gonvaincre, que les oricntaux sont des etres 
intelligens, et xyt se laissent mcner comme des 
etdurdis par leur Caravan-Baschi. The whole 
of this argument is founded on prejudice, and 
abounds with misconceptions. Til respect to 
' what is said about a caravan, we may be as* 
sur^d, that if any body of meh^ however large, 
and however experiehced/hkdbiBerf Witnesses ^ 
to such wonder fill works' eitfaibifed by the^ . 
feajifers, as werfe perforiniid 'by Wfoses^ they 
might without liesitaiidh have fdlfcwiid iwm, 
and not have inburred the imjHrtflaioni of being 
led blindfold. But the author does'not i^em 
to recbllecit' thait there is such a thihga$^te>r «» 
i^nYOLvr^ ; that t!fe whole was * directed by the 
Deity. Though they were ostensibly con- 
ducted by Moses,' yet it- ^^s-^ ultimately the 
Deity by whose hand they were led^ and 
whose commands th^y. obeyed; who went 
before them by day in a pillar of a cbud^ and by 
night in a pillar of fire; who directed all their 
ways. It is therefore idle to say — il n'es pas 
a presumer quails se solent ISissfe conduire 
comme des'aveugles. They were not blinded, 
but had their senses in full force, and acted 

Z 
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according to reason. The wonder is, that 
they did not in every instance behave with 
the same confidence and obedience, as they 
had such strong evidence of the Deity being 
their director. But it was not so with the 
Egyptians. They were in a state of blind- 
ness, as well as their king. Hence our tra- 
veller reasons wrong, when he says — * Pha- 
raon ne me pariot point un inconsider^ d' 
avoir voulu passer la mer a Sufis, oii elle n' 
^oit peut-^re qu'une demie-lieue de lar- 
geur; — mais il eut manqutf de prudence, si 
aprcs avoir vu tant de prodiges en Egypte, 
il fut entre dans une mer large de trois lieus 
et d'avantage. The author seems to be totally 
ignorant of the true purport of this history. 
Pharaoh was manifestly bereft of prudence. 
It is expressly said that God hardened his hearty 
in order that these wonders might not make 
an undue impression upon him. For there 
is a degree of evidence and of influence, to 
which we are not entitled. When a person 
acts against conviction, and turns from the 
light, God does piOt always leave him in that 
state of twili^t, but adds to his blindness, 
atxd brings on a tenfold darkness. When 

' P. 354. 
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peopl/B pervert their best gifts, they \5rill be 
farther corrupted to their ruin; and those 
who are guilty of wilful and obstinate folly, 
will be doomed to judicial infatuation. This 
was the case of Pharaoh and the Egyptians, 
The author proceeds — J 'ignore, si le che- 
min (ic ces deux endroits a Bedea €toit alors 
practicable pour lin grande caravane: etquand 
il auroit-€te, il me paroit trop long* Car 
pour aller de Kdhira droit k Su^s, il faut 32 
heurs, et trois quarts ; et ainsi depuis le 
Nil une heure de plus* La hauteur du pole 
a Sues etant de six minutes moindre qu' k 
Kahira, et la valine de Bedea 6tant situee de 
quelques lieus plus au sud que Sugs, une ca-- 
ravane mediocre mettroit plus de tems pour 
aller d' Heliopolis jusques i la dite vallee de 
Bedea, et y employ eroit de gfs a 38 heures^ 
ce que la caravane des Israelites n' aura gu^res 
pu faire en trois jours. This argument, like 
the former, is entirely founded on fancy, and 
has not the least evidence to support it. In 
the first place, as I have before said, they 
did not take this road. In the next place, 
no comparison can be made bet^veen the jour- 
neying of the children of Israel, and the march 
of a caravan ; for they were dijQferently di- 

Z2 
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fectect Nor can iiny time be ascertained 
for their route^ as it is quite uncertain how 
long they were encamped upon the borders 
of Etham. It might have been, instead of 
one day, two or more ; as there must have 
been time afforded for the Egyptians to arm 
and to pursue them, after the interment of 
their own dead. And as to the way being 
too long to be passed over in the time which 
the author allots ; this is likewise a mere hy- 
pothesisj in wliich the author thinks^ that 
the progress of the Israelites was similar to 
the procedure of mankind in general, and to 
be measured by the same rules, by the jour- 
neying of a camel; But this cannot be al- 
lowed } for they had supernatural asistance ; 
and there is reason to think, when they took 
their journey from Succoth to the Red-sea, 
that they travelled as well by night as by 
day ; which is a circumstance that has not 
been considered. For it is said, when thejr 
took their journey — that the Lord went before 
them by day in a pillar of a cloudy to lead thefn 
the way ; and by night in a pillar of fire ^ to give 
them light ; to go by day and night. Exodus 
xiii. 21. We find the same in the Psalm- 
ist. In the day time also he led them with a 
cloudi ^^d all the night with a light of fire. Psal. 
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Ixxviii. 14. It seems, I think, to be intimated, 
that they performed the journey from Suc- 
coth to Etham, though it was nearly sixty 
miles, at one time. In reply it may be said, 
that if this were the case, the old people and 
the children must have died by the way; 
the cattle must have been overdriven and kill.- 
cd ; every leg wearied, and every body ex^ 
hausted with labour, Not in the least. Re- 
member what is said by the great lawgiver 
to the people, when he was going to leave 
thenj, concerning the wonderful manner in 
which they had been conducted. / have led 
you forty years in the wilderness : your clothes 
are not waxen old upon you^ and thy shoe is not 
waxen old upon thy foot, Deut. xxix. 5. Again, 
Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee^ neither 
did thy foot swell these forty years% chap. viii. 4. 
He that could preserve the raiment, must be 
able to sustain the man ; and the same power 
that prevented the foot from swelling, could 
keep the leg from being weary. 



The Alternative. 

The interposition of the Deity must be 
therefore uniformly admitted, or totally rejec- 
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ted. To this alternative we must be brought, 
when we read the Mosaic history. It is idle 
to proceed by halves, and to halt between 
two opinions. Without this allowance, it 
would be impossible to account for the pas- 
sage of the children of Israel through the 
channel of the Red-sea, even if the waters 
had retired by any natural means.: For the 
bottom, towards the top of the Red-sea, 
abounds with beds of coral and ' madrapore, 
and is so full of searweed, that it from hence 
had the name in ancient time? of Tarn Suf^ or 
the weedy sea. ^ Niebuhr indeed says, that the 
sinus, or bay of Heroum, from the top as far 
down as Corondel, had a good sandy bottonpi. 
This might be true, as far as he had experir- 
ence. But the bed of every shelving bay has 
in some degree weeds and soft ^ ooze suffi'- 
cient to make it impassable, though the 
water should recede. This shews how idly 
they reason who compare the transit of the 
Israelites with the passage of Alexander by 
the sea-coast in Pamphylia ; for these twp 

« Focock. p. 135, 141. 

* Le rivage n'est que. dfe pur $able depuis la point jusques 
\ Girondel. Descript. d* Arabic, p. 356. See Before, 
p. S55. 

^ Diodorus calls it ^tiXtt^ret rtttiyJinf* 1. 3. p. 173. He 
•ays further, that it was three fthoms 4^ep* 
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operations were essentially different. Strabo 
has given us a short description of the pass 
in Pamphylia, by which Alexander led his 
army. £jr/^' ogogt KX/jxa| xaKitfjutvor iTtKurcti 

^zXayagf v'to rm KVfJi^aTm xciXv^TOfJusvfjv gT/^oXv. 
There is a mountain called Climax^ or tlie ladder ^ 
which seems tg hang over the Pamphylian sea^ 
find affords at the bottom q, narrow pass for tra^ 
vellers upon the shore, This in calm wea'^ 
ther is quite bare of water ^ so thflt people can 
easily go over if. . But when th^re is any swell 
if the seQ,^ it is for the most part under water. 
Thus we see that the Grecian aripy was con- 
ducted over a shore, which is said in general 
to have been above water, and consequently 
dry and passable. Whereas, when Moises was 
ordered to conduct his people, it was across 
a gulf with a descent, the bottom of which 
had been always covered with sea water, and. 
could not possibly afford sure footing. How 
then were the children of Israel led over? 
certainly not by any natural means. The 
*i^ame power which divided the sea, and made 

' Stra|}0, 1. 14j. p. 98?. 
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it stand like a wall on each side, could at the 
same time remove all other obstacles, and 
make the bottom as hard as the firmest strand. 
The waters saw, thee^ Gqd^ the waters saw 
thee: they were afraid; the depths also were 
troubled. Psalm Ixxvii. 16. Thy way is in the 
sea^ and thy path in the great waters^ and thy 
footsteps are not known, ver. 19. Thus saiththe 
Lm^d^ which maketh <? way in the sea^ and a path 
in the mighty waters ; whicfir bringeth forth the 
chariot an^d horse^ the army and the power ; they 
shall lie down together^ they shall not rise ; they 
are extinct^ they a,re quenched as tow. Isa. xliii. 
16, j.7. So he led them through the depths ^ 
(IS through the wilderness. And the waters cor 
vered their enemies; there was not one of them 
left. Psalm cyi. 9, 1 1 . 

If then there ;ippear§ any thing extraordi- 
nary in these manoeuvres, and contrary to the 
ysual mode of operation among men, we must 
not upon that account hesitate and be diffi- 
dent; for it wag the very purpose of the 
Deity. It was his will that difficulties should 
arise, that he might display his glpry an$l pow- 
er to the Israelites, and his judgments upon 

the Egyptians. — ^ For Fharaoh will say (f 

the children of Israel^ They are entangled in the 
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land^ the wilderness hath shut them in. And I 
will harden Pharaoh* s hearty that he shall follow 
c^terthem; and I will be honoured upon Pha- 
raohi and upon all his host^ that the Egyptians 
may knowjhat I am the Lord. Exod. xiv. 3, 4. 
It is therefore impossible to make the pur- 
poses of Divine Wisdom accord with human 
sagacity ; for they are far above it ; as we 
learn from the apostle. How unsearchable are 
his Judgments^ and his ways past finding out ! 
For who hath known the mind of the Lord f or 
who hath been his counsellor ! Epist. to the Ro- 
mans, chap. xi. 33, 34- 

When therefore the author says, that the 
Israelites would not have been thus blindly 
led, he should have farther considered, that 
neither would Moses have thus blindly led 
^hern. Nobody in his sensies would have 
brought himself into these difficulties, unless 

under the influence of an higher power. 

Hence this inference must necessarily follow, 
that such a power did lead and control them. 
The whole was brought about by the wisdom 
of God, that he might manifest his superiori- 
ty in preserving his servants and confounding 
his enemies. 

The author reasons equally wrong in rcr 
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spect to the place of passage, If it were a 
more short and shallow way, such as is now 
to be found just below Suez, where he places 
it, then he sees lio absurdity in supposing that 
the Egyptians might follow the Israelites. But 
if we place it at Bedea (the true Clysma of the 
ancients) then, he thinks, it mu§t have been 
too wide and deep for Phajroah to have pur-^^ 
sued. VTous les Egyptien? auroient cte de-r 
pourvus dvi bon sens, s' ils avoient voulu pour- 
suivre les Israelites en travers dij tel * mcr. He 
does not consider, that what he makes a sup- 
position was the real fact. The Egyptian? 
^ere blinded, and acted throughout contrary 
to reason and good sense, being under a ju- 
dicial infatuation, by which they were }ed to 

? Arable, p. 355. 

^ In respect to Sue? at this day he ^ays^ that there are 
some difficulties in passing the ford, and it must have requir- 
ed a miracle fof Mose^ to have led the people over even as 
it is now. ' i La chose eut-ete naturellement bien plus diffir 
cile aiix Israelites il y a quelqpes milliers| d' annees, le golfe 
etant probablement plus large, plus profond, plusetendu ver$ 
}e nord. p. S54'. But does not this limit the extent and ef- 
ficacy of a miracle too much ? He seems to allov^ (hat the 
Deity could conduct his j^eople through a bed of waters for 
a mile and a half, tliough difficult y but thinks that this could 
not be effected through a larger arm of the seabe ow, of 
pffQ or three leagues in breadth. 
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their confbsion, We must allow this, or give 
up the history. 



^ Recapitulation of the Whole. 

In this manner was the mighty operation 
carried on, and the Israelites were conducted 
from the Nile and Rameses to Succoth, jour- 
neying all the way near the bottom of the 
Arabian mountain. From thence they went 
to the edge of that desert which was inhabit- 
ed by the Arabians called in after times ' Au- 
taei. In performing this they passed pretty 
high north, and were approaching towards 
the confines of the promised land. For there 
are strong evidences, as I have before pien- 
tioned, that the Sinus Heroopolites extended 
much higher than it does at this day ; to which 
Bishop Pocock bear^ witness, p. 133. Mr 
Niebuhr is of the same opinion. * II y a done 
quelques milliers d'ann^es, que le golfe d' Ara- 
bic ctoit plus large, et s' entendoit plus vers le 
nord : surtout le bras pres de Su^s. Car le 
rivage de cette extremite du golfe est tres bas. 

^ Pliny, 1. 6. p. 341. 
* Arabic, p. 348. 
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In the time of the Ptolemies Heroum was 
supposed to bound the northern point. But 
in times of high antiquity the bay is supposed 
to have reached upwards beyond it ; so that 
the Israehtes, being out of reach of their ene- 
mies, were in a fair way for Canaan. But 
they were ordered to alter their course, and to 
journey southward, and they obeyed. Having 
thus marched sixty or seventy miles in a con- 
trary direction, they afforded an opportunity 
for the Egyptians at last to approach them. 
They had advanced in the defile of the present 
Moutit Attakah for some time, when they 
perceived t!!e host of Pharaoh approaching in 
their rear, and were stopped by the waters of 
Clysma in their front, which filled up the 
valley of Hiroth. The place qf this inunda- 
tion, as we have before seen, is now called 
by the natives Bede, or, as • Mr Shaw and 
» Neibuhr express it, Bedea. The valley is 
now, I believe, by the soil and rubbish brought 
down from the moiHitains on each side, be-; 
come dry. But it still retains all the marks 
of its original state, as Monconys has beforq 
informed us, and has still the appearance of ^ 
large canal. Indeed we may be assured from. 

' P. 34.4.. ^ P. 349, 
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its name, Kxyir^cAa, Clysma, that it was Oftce 
an inlet from the sea. Mr Shaw thinks that 
the name is derived from the Arabic, and 
has a relation to the miracle which was there 
displayed. But it is tnanifestly a Greek word, 
and relates to an effusion of waters ; in which 
signification it bears some analogy with the 
other name Bcdea* For Bedu, Badu, or Bad^ 
are to be found in the composition of many 
names of places which are noted for ' water. 
It was a Greek word, but almost antiquated ; 
and wherever it is seen, it occurs in this sense. 
It is said also to have been a * Phrygian term, 
and also a Thracian, as it is to be found in 
Orpheus — 

In this line the word Bedu is used as the pure 

* Badon, Baden, Buda — are places denominated frdm their 
baths. The city of Bath was of old called Badoi), and Ba- 
tbori : from whence the modern tenri is derived. Lamb^rde 
dcdordingly stilts it Baddanbyrig, Caer-badun, Badonicus 
Mons, add in the Saxon Chronicle it is stiled simply Badon* 

* BfSv fMf yet^ TV; ^^vyo^ T* viat^ ^ncrt ^^AtivfM^ i r^XfifiartMi^ 

xothuK Clemens, Strom. 1. S. p. 673. 

* See Clemens above — and Orphic. Fragmenta, xix. p. 
384-. Gesner. It was preserved in some ancient invoca- 
tions at Miletus. BsSv, Z^^^i X^^'^ ^^n^^o^ Z<p^|. », r. A. 
Clemens, ibid. See Bentley's learned Epistle to Mills, Ap- 
pendix to J. Malala^ p. 48% 
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element of water. And another ancient writer, 
whom he stiles Dion Thutes, introduces the 
word, when he mentions the pouring of water 
upon his hands — zct^ Bt?t> XIxSaht xar^^ X^^s^ 
z»rttx,9ov. Another writer says — ■ 'EXxuif to 
BgJy <r»r7jgiov T^otrtvyfifJMi. I long to quaff the 
salutary stream. The word often relates to 
warm and medicinal fountains, with which 

» L. 5. p. 673. 

Clemens says> that in this place it signifies r*? «eff«, tfu air; 
which I know not how to believe ; for it is not probable 
that the same word should betoken two different elements. 
The Ibe is taken from a passage in the comic writer Phily- 
deus \ th« whole of which is as follows : — 

To me the last line seems to have been not accurately quot- 
ed : and the terms oTt^ in the former line and « t«» in the 
latter do not quite correspond, nor form a true grammatical 
coimection. I should therefore read in the last instance for 
ro Tdy---Tovr'. The person, who speaks, seems to be wishing 
for two things, which are essential to health^«-*-and accord- 
ingly says — 

Ml/ praytr is, that I may drink of wholesome water ^ which has 
the greatest share in the preservation of marts health; and to 
breathe the pure air, free from all noxious mipcture. Clemens 
above. 
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the coast of the Red-sea abounded. There 
are at this day several springs both of hot and 
salt water in this ' valley. Hence Bedea and 
Clysma, however they seem to be nearly of 
the same purport, may in some degree differ, 
Bedea is a place of springs^ and baths. Clysma 
is denominated from an inlet and inundation. 
But whatever may have been the express 
meaning of the name, it is manifest from 
Ptolemy, that at Bedea must have been the 
ancient Clysma ; and at this place was the in- 
let of the sea between the mountains of Hi- 
roth, which obstructed the passage to the south. 
Here tne children of Israel were stopped, be- 
ing got into a narrow pass, to which there 
was no outlet. They were therefore obliged 
to encamp by the side of it, having the in- 
undation to their right, and the sea in their 
front, and Baal-zephon upon the opposite 
shore. It is said, that Pharaoh was seen ap- 
proaching in the very artide of their encamp- 
ing, and, as it is intimated, about the even- 
ing. And tlie children of Israel lift up their 
eyes^ and beholdy the Egyptians marched after 
them J and they were' sore cf raid '.—--^ And they 

' See the Map of Mons. D'Anville, and his Description du 
Golfe Arabique. 
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said unto Moses, Because there were no graves 
in Egypt ^ hast thou taken us away to die in the 
wilderness ? w/ierefore hast thou dealt thus with 

usy to carry us firth out of Egypt P And 

Moses said, Fear ye noty stand stilly and see the 
salvation of the Lordj which he will shew to you 
to-day .; for the Egyptians whom ye have seen to- 
day^ ye shall see them again no more for ever. 
Exod. xiv. 10, 11, 13. We may well imagine 
how great the anxiety of the people must have 
been who had not true faith in their leader, 
and saw no possible means for their escape. 
Night now came on, which must have en- 
creased their horrors and their murmurs 
against Moses. At last the word of command 
was given, and the Lord spake unto Moses, 
who seems to have been looking up to heaven 
for assistance. Wherefore criest thou to me ? 
speak unto the children oflsrael^ that they, go for- 
ward. But lift thou up thy rodj and stretch out 
thine hand over the sea^ and divide it ; and the 
children of Israel shall go on dry ground through 
the midst of the sea. And /, heliold I will harden 
the hearts of the Egyptians^ and they shall follow 
them: and I will get me honour upon Pharaohy, 
and upon all his host^ upon his chariot s^ and upon 
his horsemen. And the Egyptians shall know that 
1 am the Lord. 
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The Transit. 



The situation to which the Israelites wer? 
reduced rendered them very fit for marching. 
For the strait in which they were confined 
necessarily brdught thern to the disposition of 
a long extended army. As soon as they were 
ordered to face about to the east, they could 
all move in fai^r front, and uniformly make 
their way. For had they gone lengthways 
and by files, it must, according to the com- 
mon course of operations, have taken up a 
very long time to have arrived together at any 
place of destination, so great were their num- 
bers, It seems to have been dark night when 
they set out, at which time the sea miracu- 
lously divided. ^n4 the angel of God^ which 
went before the camp of Israel^ removed and went 
behind them; and the pillar qf the cloud went 
from before their face^ and stood behind them : 
and it came between the camp of the Egyptians^ 
and the camp of Israel: and it was a cloud and 
darkness to them^ but it gave light by night to 
these : so that the one came not near the other all 

the night. j4nd the children of Israel went in- 

tQ the midst of the sea upon the dry ground ; and 

A a 
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fhe waters were a wall unto them on their right 
fiandy and on their left. And the Egyptians pur- 
sued^ and went in after them^ to the midst of the 
sea^ even all Pharaoh's horses^ his chariots^ and 
his horsemen. And it came to pass^ that in the 
morning watch the Lord looked unto the host of the 
Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of the 
ilond^ and troubled the host of the Egyptians^ and 
took off their chariot-wheels^ that they drave them 
heavily. It is probable that, when the Egyp- 
tians were thus troubled and disor4ered, they 
did not follow the regular way of those whom 
they pursued, but got amotig the rocks and 
mud, ahd those other impediments with which 
the Red-sea particularly abounds. These 
brake their wheels and disabled their chariots,, 
so that they rhade little way. The Egyptians 
therefore cried out, Let us flee from the face of 
Israel^ for the Lord fight eth for them against the 
Egijptians. This happened at the third ' watch 
of the night, some time before the dawn ot 

■ There were four watches— ©^^i, fM&sfvitrMf uXt»T^v$^Mucit 
^^m. See Mark xiii. 35. 

Hoiper diyides the night into thf ee watches j Ulysses says 
jto Diomede : 

Iliad. K. V. 253. 
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day. After they had been for a season, dur- 
ing the darkness in which they were involved, 
encountering with these difficulties, The Lord 
Mid unto MoseSy Stretch out thine hand over the 
sea ; that the waters may come again upon the 
Egyptians. And Moses stretched forth his hand 
over the sea ; and the sea returned to his strength 
when the morning appeared^ and the Egyptians 
fled against it : and the Lgrd overthrew the Egyp*- 
tians in the midst of the sea, And the waters 
returned^ and covered the chariots and the horse-^ 
men^ and alt the host of Pharaoh that came into 
the sea after tliem : there remained not so much 

as one oj them. And Israel scnv that great 

Work which the Lord did upon the Egyptians : 
and the people feared the Lord^ and his servunt 
Moses. Exodus xiv. 



Other Objections considered , 

As it was the purpose of God to set apart 
the children of Israel for a particular people, 
among whom his church was to be main- 
tained, and to whom the divine oracles were 
to be committed, it was proper to wean th^m 
from their attachment to Egypt and their 
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fondness for the superstitions of that country. 
And riothing could tend more to effect this, 
than his shewing his superiority oyer all their 
deities, and his judgments upoii their votaries, 
who had so cruelly and .unjustly enslaved his 
people. It is observable, that the place op- 
posite to which they passed over was called 
Baal-aephon. This was probably a place of 
worship, designed for the use of mariners, 
where stood the statue or hieroglyphic of 
some serpentine deity, the supposed guardian 
of those seas. The children of Israel piay 
ihave been particularly directed towards this 
part of the coast, that they might see farther 
the futility of such worship. This must have 
been the consequence when, in the morning, 
they beheld the dead bodies of the Egyptians 
lying upon the beach, almost within the pre- 
cincts of the idolatrous inclosure. Thus the 
Lord saved Israel that day : and Israel saw the 
Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore. Exod. xiv. 3Q. 
Mr Neibuhr, in his journeying upon the 
eastern coast of the sinus towards Mount Sir 
nai, observed two openings between the high 
mountains on the opposite side to the west. 
The uppermost of these I have mentioned, as 
forming at the bpttom the true Clysma of 
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of Ptolemy, called now Bedea. Niebuhr says, 
that this opening (which is the Phi-Hiroth of 
the Scriptures) was directly opposite to the 
part of the region called Etti ; of which name 
he mentions both a plain and a ' mountain. 
This place, there is great reason to think, was 
the Etham of Moses ; upon the border of 
which the Children of Isfael had encarnped, 
and where they again arrived after their pas- 
sage through the Red-sea. But our author 
still thinks that they did not pass over here* 
For though I must own, he says, that the bay 
is here somewhat more contracted than in 
other places, » Je la crois neanmoins et trop 
large, et trop profonde, pour que Moyse Tait 
fait passer aux Israelites dans cet endroit la. 
He cannot bring himself ^to consider that Mo- 
ses was not the chief agent, and that these 
operations were not carried on at his pleasure, 
but . at the direction of the Almighty. He 
does not seem' to know that one act of Divine 
power is equivalent to another, and that the 
separating of Jordan, which was not proba- 
bly an hundred yards over, was as much a mi- 
racle as dividing the sea, of whatever breadth. 

^ Where Pliny places the Arabes Autaei, I 6. p. 311, . 
* Voyage, T. 1. p. 184. 
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They were both to the Deity equally easy. 
* — The author has fortunately given us the 
breadth of the sinus about tvyrenty miles below 
Suez, as he took it upon the eastern coast. 
This must have been nearly the spot where 
the Jsraelites first came upon land in the de- 
sert of Etham. ' Dans le dessein de mesurer 
la largeur du Golfe Arabique, je m' eloignai 
le 24^ Septemb. de la caravane, environ a une 
distance de cinq milles au sud de Sues, Ct dans 
la plaine d' Etti, 6u Tuerijc, comme disoit Tun 
des nos Arables* D'apr^^s mes observations, 
et mon calcul, je la trouvai etre a peu pr^s de 
trois milks d** AUemagne :" mais cette fois ci 
encore je ne pu former une base assez longue 
pour donner i nion mesurage toute Texacti- 
tude requise. 

I should be sorry to detract from the ho- 
nours due to this excellent Efanish traveller, 
by whose diligence and sagacity the world has 
profited greatly. It is only in this one article 
that I presume to differ from him ; and this I 
have done with more confidence, and as he 
sometirnes seems himself not to be perfectly 

' Voyage, T. 1. p. 202. 
* About twelve English miles. 

^ Je n' ose pas rejetter entierement une opinion adoptoe 
p^X tant de savansi Arable, p. 351. 
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determined. I have at the sai^ie time paid 
little regard to the opinions of the modern 
Arabs, and to the names which they assign 
to ' places, unless they have the sanction of 
antiquity. For we are told by Mr Neibuhr, 
-^ — r-* Si r en fulkit croir Us relations des A- 
rabes qui habitent a /' est du golfe^ les enfans d^ 
Israel auroient pas see la Mer Rouge toujour s a, 

V endroit precisj ou on bur fait la question. rr 

^ Ainsi Us traditions et les rapportes contra^ 
diftoires des Arabes du commun ne sont ici £ 
mcune vahir. However, wherp there are 
names of long standing, and accounts inci- 
dentally introduced by authors who knew 
not the original history, and consequently 
could have no system to maintain* their evi.^ 
dence must necessarily have weight, and de-^ 
roand our attention. Such is the evidence of 
* Diodorus Siculus, who mentions the tradi- 

' Upon this account I take no notice of the fountains near 

Suez, though they are stiled by the Arabs the fountains of 

Moses ; for ther^ is no reason to think that they were ever 

visited by that person ; the place where tlie Israelites passed 

over being far below. Les memes Atabes, qui nous avoient 

^dit auparavant, que les enfans d* Israel avoient passe la Mer 

Rouge pres d' Aijun Musa, nous dirent alors,. que c'etoit 

dans le voisinage de Girondel. Niebuhr, Voy. T. 1. p. 184. 

. * Arable, p. 348. ^ Ibid. p. 349* ^ 

* Diodorus, 1. 3. p. It4i 
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tions which prevailed among the people upon 
the coast, that the Red-sea upon a time re^ 
tired ii> a wonderftil iisj|innery and left the 
cUannel dry. The region alsa will often bear 
witness for itself. For when travellers arrive 
at that part of the bay where the Israelites are 
Supposed after their transit to have been en- 
gaged, they find names of places, and other 
memorials which greatly illustrate and con- 
firm the sacred history^ It is said, that they 
Came into the region of Etham, which is still 
called ■ Etti, the inhabitants of which were 
the Auteei of Pliny. Here also at this day is 
the wilderness of Sdur and Sin, and the re* 
gion of Paran. Beyond dlorondel is a hill 
called Gibel Al * Marah, and the coast down- 
ward seems to have the same name as it had 
of old, from the bitter waters with which it 
still abounds ; the inhabitants of which were 
probably the Maranaei of Pliny. The nanies 
of Elath and Midian also remain, and are n^en- 
tioned by ^ Abulfeda; Below this region are 

' Niebuhr, above. 

* Pocock, p. 156. Shaw, 349. Not far from hence the 
desert still called Sin, p. S50. 

' Geog. Gr. Minores, v. 3. p. 73. He also alludes to the 
people of Tepian, p. 43* 
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the palm-trees and the twelve wells of water in 
Elim — So Moses brought Israel from the Red-- 
sea^ and they went out into the wilderness of 
Shar; and they went three days in the wilder-* 
nessj and found no water. And when they cami 
to Marah^ they could not drink of the waters of 
Mar ah; for they were bitter: therefore the 
name (fit was called Marah^-^-'-^Here the Lord 
shewed to Moses a tree^ which he cast into the 
waters^ and they were, made ,sweet.—^And 
they came to Elim^ where were twelve wells oj 
Watery and threescore and ten palm-trees : and 
they encamped there by the waters. Exod. xv. 
22, 23) 27. This encampment was towards 
the lower part of the bay ; and after the Is- 
raelies had been journeying from their place 
of passage several days. For they were three 
days without Avater, and upon the fourth they 
came to Marah, and tometime afterward ar- 
rived at * Elim. Diodorus * Siculus gives an 
account of this palm grove, as it was described 
by Ariston, who was sent by Ptolemy to descry 
the coast of Arabia upon the Red-sea. He 
calls it the Phoenicon, and says that it lay up- 
x)n the western side of the desert, at some dis- 
tance from an island denominated Phocarura 

' Exodus XV. 27. * Diodorus 1. 3. p. 175. 
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Insula, the same which is now called Tiran ; 
consequently the grove Phoenicon ipust h^ve 
been towards that part of the bay. The plape 
was held in great reverence on accpunt of 
these palms, which grew there in great niirn- 
bers ; and a m^n and a woman were consti- 
tuted as a "priest and priestess to preside th^re. 
All the country around is exposed to violent 
heats, and is destitute of good w^ter. But in 
this spot <^» oKiyui vnyGtfi Kcx,t XiQ^hg 6*^/sr- 
ravtriv ev uvratf y^vj^OTfiTi ^$0¥4^ 9h¥ Xf<Tfl;(».«fOi— «• 
there are a number of springs^ an4 scantlings cf 
water y which fall as cool to the taste as * smuK 
Just Jibove this part of the desert he places the 
' Maranaei. These were the ancient inhabi- 

* Diodurus above. See also Agatharchides Geog. Gra^ci 
Min. V. 1. p. 57. 

* Diodorus Sic. L S. p, 175. 

^ In these names, I tbifikj we may see traces of tke an- 
cient Marahy as well as of the Gerandoeni, in Corondel ; 
which probably was denominated from the latter people. 
The engravings upon the rocks seem still to remain, as such 
were seen by Mons. Mouconys just in this part of the desert, 
aj» he was returning from Mount Sinai. A la fin da valon 
il y a quantite de grosses roclies \ sur lesquelles il y a des 
characteres graves, et des lignes entieres d* ecriture : et a 
plusieurs des grandes il y a des huit, ou dix lignes : a mon 
avis ces lettres ont etc faites avec des eaux fortes 5 et non pas 
avec le ciseau 5 tant a cause de ^a diverse <;ouleur, qu' elles 
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tant$, but were slain by tbe Garandaei, who 
by an act of great treachery got possession of 
the palm-grove and fountains. Here likewise 
is the desert of ^ Faran, the Pharan of Pto- 
lemy 5 which in its situation agrees precisely 
with the Paran of the scriptures. Diodorus 
farther speaks of some rocks or pillars here, 
engraven with unknown characteristics. The 
same history of this PhoenicpR, or palm-grove, 
and the fountains, is given by * Strabo, who 
places it rather jaw upon the coast, and says, 
that the next object towards the bottom was 
the Insula Phocarum. These must have been 
the fountains mentioned by Moses, and a con- 
tinuation of the same palms, unless we sup- 
pose the nature of the country to have been 
altered. For we do not read that there was 
any other part of the region which ha(i either 

ont, etant e^^tremement jaunes, qu' k cause du peu de profon- 
deur^ que Fceii ne sgauroit reconnoitre : et pour en etre cer- 
tain, il fallut qui j'y employ^sse le doigts. Neanmoins ces 
lettres ne sent point gatees, et paroissient fort nettes. y 1. 
p. 449, 450. Pocock. p. 148. 

* La vallee de Girondel, de meme que celle de Faran. 
Niebuhr, Arabie, p. 346, S47. 

Waad Pharan :n the way to Tor. Pocock. p. 141. See 
also p. 157.The promontory below, called now Ras Mo- 
hammed, is the AK^titit^i6f ^tt^»f of Ptolemy. 

• L. 16. p. 1122; 
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Sudi a grove of trees or such Waters. Thns it 
was in the time of the Israelites, and so it wa» 
found to be in the time of Strabo and Diodorus; 
and thus we find it at this day. Strabo gives 
a reason why this little district was so much 
honoured and frequented. — " »A/a to Tatruv rnP 
xvzXff xaVfMATJiguv Tiy xai dvvi^ov xeti acrziov vva^" 
yiif. — Because all the country about zvas parch" 
ed up with heat^ being without water ^ and with-- 
out a tretj that could afford shade. 

Monconys, in his return through the de- 
sert from Mount Sinai, took a lower way to 
the south towards sr place called now Tor, 
where seems to be the district described by 
Strabo and Diodorus, near Paran. He men- 
tions a valley which he passed through, and in 
this valley towards the end he saw the rocks 
with ancient inscriptions ; and at last came 
to a place, which he seems very justly to sup- 
pose the Elim of the scriptures— —situ€ au 
fbnds de cete plaine on bord de la mer et ou 

sont les douze * fontaines. He adds ces 

eaux vont arrosant une quantite de beaux pal- 
miers, fermes de murailles ; et qui sont bien 
augmetites en nombre au dela des septante, 
que Moyse y trouva. He tells us however^ 

" L. 16. p. 1J22. * P. 450,451. 
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that the waters are at this day by no means of 
a good taste. — ' C'est en ce lieu, ou Moyse 
trouva les douze Fontaines, et les (septante) 
palmiers. On y voit encore les douze fon- 
taines, ou sources, qui soi'tent du pi^ de la 
montagne. Elles on un assez mauvais goAt. 
aussi y a-t-il la un petit bain chaud, 
qu*on nomme de Moyse, Strabo * intimates^ 
that the waters were in the time of Artemi- 
dorus very good ; and from the Israelites en- 
camping near them we may infer the same 
of them then,. But this is not an article of 
much consequence. For all that we are told 
by Moses is, that at the place where they ar- 
rived they found twelve wells and seventy 
palm-trees. The fountains remain precisely 
the same in number, and the palm-trees are 
not extinct ; on the contrary, they are multi- 
plied. Notwithstanding what Monconys says, 
travellers take notice of fountains of good wa- 
ter, though mixed with others of an inferior 
quality, as we learn from Dr Pocock. He 
visited this district, and says, that in going 
southward towards Tor, and about a league 

' P. 450. They are called Hammam Mousa. Shaw, 
p. 350. 

nrff;^ hrpv U^crpim ^^ntMifm mm twicer, 1. 16. p. 11 22* 
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from it towards the north™' there is a 'well 
of good water ; and all about it are a great num-- 
her of date-trees or palms^ and several springs 
of salt water ^ especially to the south-east^ where 
the fnonks have a garden. Near it are several 
springs (as we may infer of good water), 
and a bath or twoy which are called the baths 
of Moses. The Greeks^ as Well as some others^ 
art bf opinion that this is Elim* To the 
same purpose is the evidence of the traveller 
Breitenbach, as he is quoted by Mr Niebuhr. 
Mr de Breitenbach a deja eu la meme pen- 
s^e Voici ce qu'il dit en parlant du voyage, 
qu'il fit en 1483, de la montagne dc Sinai a 
Kahira. Porro inclinata jam die ; in torren- 
tem incidimus, dictum Orondem ; ubi figen- 
tes tentoria propter aquas, quae ibi reperieban- 
tur, nocte mansimus illst : sunt enim in loco 
isto piures fontes vivi, aquas claras scaturientes. 
Sunt et palmae multae ibi ; unde suspicabamur 
illic ese descrtum Helim. 

It may perhaps be thought that these names 
were introduced by Christian travellers, and 
adopted by the later inhabitants of these parts. 
But this could not have been the case, Arisn 

' Pocock, p. 141 



• rococK, p. 14?1. 

* Niebuhr, vol. 1. p. 183. in th*^ ttdtes, 
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ton, Artemidorus, AgatharchideS, and Di6- 
dorus, all lived before the aera of Christiani- 
ty. Even Strabo was some years antecedent. 
The learned Abulfeda of Hamath was indeed 
much later ; but he could have Ho regard for 
the religion of Jesus or of the Jews, nor any 
prejudice in favour of Moses. The names 
therefore have remained from the beginning 
unimpaired, and the situation of the places 
which they point out correspond so precisely 
with those mentioned in the scriptures, and 
are supported by such indisputable authority, 
that they appear manifestly to be the sama 
as those mentioned by the sacred historian. 



Review of the Course taken by the Children of 
Israel in their journeying. 

We have seen how very regular and plain 
the route of the children of Israel is found to 
be from their setting out upon the fifteenth 
day of the first month to their arrival at EUm. 
From Rameses they journeyed to Succoth, 
and from Succoth to Etham, to the border 
of that wildernesss. Then they removed from 
Ethanij and turned again unto Piha^-Hirothj and 
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passed through the midst of the sea mto the same 
wilderness. Numb, xxxiii. 7. Frdm the place 
where they first halted after their passage over 
the sea, they marched for three days without 
water, and arrived upon the fourth at Marah, 
where the bitter waters were miraculously 
made sweet, but have now returned to their 
native bitterness. From hence they journey* 
ed, as is generally supposed, in one day to 
Elim, though the time is not specified, and 
may have been longer. Here were the twelve 
wells qf water y and the threescore and ten 
palm-trees ; and they encamped by the waters. 
How long they staid in each place is uncertain, 
for they were not carried in a direct line to 
Sinai, but were led about, so that they did not 
reach the mount of God till after several en- 
campments from Etham, which took up two 
months, wanting a few days. After they had 
removed from Elipi, it is said that they encamped 
hy the Red-sea. Indeed all their stations 
hitherto had been nearly upon that sea. But 
they now came tq a part of the coast in the 
desert of Paran, where there was no way to 
mark the place of their encampment but by 
saying it was upon the sea-shore beyond Elim, 
They now fronted the true Ked-sea, for they 
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were befofe only upon a bay of ifj which 
sea extended from them in length southward 
not less than eleven hundred miles. The 
next course which they took w^s to the north 
and more inland ; for it is. said^ that ' they 
f^emoved from the Red-sea% and encamped in tJu 
wilderness of Sim which was * between Elim 
and Sinai. This happened just one month 
after their departure from Eg)':pt > anid it was 
here that manna was first afforded them from 
heaven. They were now very near, to the 
place where the law w^s to be given to them j 
but this was still delayed^ and they were to be 
farther tried. We accordingly read in the 
book' of the Exodus, that they pitched in 
' Rephidimy }uii)ing journeyed from the wilder- 
ness of Sin. But it is said in the book of 
Numbers, that there were two interme- 
diate encampments j for ^ they took their jour^ 
ney out of the wilderness \f Sin^ and encamps 
ed in Dophkah ; and they departed from DopK-* 
kahj and tncamped in Aluslu And they remove 
edfrom Alush^ and encamped at Rephidim. And 
they departed from Rephidim^ and pitched in 
the wilderness of Sinai. This I mention 

' Numbers xxziii. 11. ^ Exodus xvi. 1. 

' Exodus xvih U ^ Numbers xxxiiu 12, IS, 14. 

Bb 
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to shew how far north they must have gone 
to have made this circuit ; for they approach- 
ed to the borders of the Amalckites^ who 
came out and * pursued them to Rephidim. 
Here a battle was fought, and the Israelites 
were miraculousfy preserved. Here also the 
people murmured for want of water ; when 
Moses was ordered to take his rod, * and be- 
Mdy saith the Lord, / will stand before thee 
there upon the rock in Horeb ; and thou shah 
smite the rockj and there shall come water out of 
ity l^c. — And Moses did so in the sight of tht 
elders of Israel. And he called the name of the 
place Massahy ^Meribah^ because of the chiding (f 

* Then came Amalehy and fougM luith Israel in RepU£m^ 
Exod. xvii. S. 

Remember ivhat Amalek did unto thee by the way when ye 
4vere come forth out of Egypt, How he- met thee^ by the nvay^ 
dnd smote the hindmost of- tkee^ even all that *were feeble behind 
theey when thou wast faint and 'wiary;^ and he feared not God* 
Deut. XXV. 17, 18. 

* Exodus xvii. 5, 6, 7. 

^ I should think, that the name Meribah has been wrongly 
introduced here ; and was originally the marginal note, of 
some scribe. The chiding of the people at Meribah was. 
many years afterwards in the desert of Zin nea| Cadisb. It 
was after the death of Miriam, and just before, the death of 
Aaron in Mount Hor. The murmuring at Massah was in 
l^e second month \ but the disobedience ar Mevibah wis in 
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the cJuldren of Israel. From hence the Israelite^ 
were conducted to Sinai, where they abode 
a great while; during which time the law, 
amidst a wonderful display of glory and terror, 
was given to the people through the hands of 
Moses. Frem these circumstances, I should 
judge that Rephidim was to the north of Ho- 
reb, and that Horeb was in some degree to 
the north of Sinai. For the people in their 
return downwards from Afnaleck came first 
to Rephidim, which was before Horeb, and 
then- > pitched in the wilderness of Sinai, 

Thus much I thought proper to mention 
concerning the journeying of the children 
of Israel, as far as Mount Sinai, and con- 
cerning those places through which their jour* 
nies lay. 

xbc first. Numb. xx. 1. Aait>n seemd to have participated 
in the guilt ; for it k said^^^^s — Aaron shall be gathered unU 
his people; for he shall not enter into the land which I have given 
unto the children of Israel^ because ^e rebelled against my word 
at the wafer of Meribah^ ver. 24«. and he died accordingl]f 
soon after hi« sister Miriam. 

' Numb, xxxiii. 15.-*<^-^Mon8. D'Anville places Horeb 
north-west of Sinaii 
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farther Observations upon the Phoehicony or Qrove 
of Palms y as it is described by Strabo. 

One of the first persons, who gave an ac- 
count of this part of Arabia, was * Artemi- 
dorus Ephesius, who lived about the time of 
Ptolemy Lathyrils, and his mother Cleopatra* 
He is mentioned by many authors with great 
credit^ arid is copied particularly by Strgbd 
and Diodorus- Arid in the descriptiori which 
he gives, he seeuis to hate followed a prior 
writer, * Ariston, \Vho was sent out by one 
of the antecedent Ptolemies purposely td make 
discoveries upon the two coasts of the Ked*se^^ 
The account which is given by Artemidorus, 
concerning that part of Arabia Deserta with 
which we are chiefly concerned, has already 
be^ri mentioned. But als the ancient geogra- 
phers are not always sufficiently clear, and as 
there seeirris likewise to be a mistake in Strabo, 
or at least in the present copies of that excel- 
lent writer, it will be proper to rectify what 

« Strabo,!. 16. p. 11&2. 

^ See Diodonis, L S. p. it 5. He was ient in the time of 
Ptolemy Euergetes^ as tre find intimated by the same avdior, 
1.lS. p. \55i 
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is amiss, that . the history may not be left in a 
ptate of uncertainty. 

After that Artemidorus has given an ac- 
count of the Ethiopians, and the western coast 
of the Red-sea from Arsinoe at the top down 
to the straits, now called Babel Mandel, where 
it terminates, he returns to the point where 
he began, to the apex of the western bay of 
the Red-sea (» iTuyuffiv ug ng A^afia^) to those 
Arabians, who occupied the opposite region 
to Clysma. And as there are very few ob- 
jects upon that coast which merit geographir 
cal notice, he takes the firrt which presents 
itself, though at a distance from the point 
from which he sets out. This is * Posidium, 
a place sacred to the supposed sovereign of the 
sea, which I take to be another name for the 
Baalzephon of Moses. Next tq this, Strabo, 
who copies Artemidorus, places the ^ Phceni- 

con, where was the palrh grove eiff s^fjg 

B^i vfj(rog ♦ <potfxafh and next in order the Insula 
Phocarum. All this is as precise and in as just 
order as can be desired. But he at the same 
time tells us of Posidium, , the place dedicated 

« Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1 122. * Ibid. 

3 rtifi;gn TU Tl^atim ^omxtim UMt, Ibid. 

* Ibid, called now Teran ; and hie de Cah. 
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%0 Neptune — ^ (ptjci ie iyion^tt k^ktO^i rnro rou 
EXotvtrpv [Jf^vyrg. It lay^ as Artemidorus asserted^ 
a good way within the Elanitic or Eastern Gulf, 
This seems irnpossible, and confounds all that 
ha3 been said ^ for the sinus upon which these 
places were situated was the western, and. 
called the Heroopolitan,,and directly opposite 
to the Elantic. Strabo however goes on to 
inform us, that next after this island (Phoca7 
rum) a promontory extends itself, from whence 
the coast tends inward towards Arabia Petraea 
and the Nabatheans. E/r ET^ai^/r/g noTs^focy »ai 
fi NaCara/^. Then^ says the author, next in 
order comes the Elanitic gulf and the Nabathean 
region. The promontory here spoken of is 
that which is called Pharan by Ptolemy, of 
which we have spoken before. He says, that 
the >vestern part of this desert reached from 
the city Heroum, * ^€>jf* ra kcitw ^a^a» apt^s^ 
Tfigiii : and he also mentions »ojf/.^ ^gl^olu^ 9. 
town or village of that name ; from which 
probably the wilderness was denominated. 
Ptolemy adds, and with him Strabo, and all 
writers agree, that at this point the Sinus Ela- 

" Strabo,}. 16; p. 1122. 

^ P. 1 62. Stephsinus speaks jii}so of 9 citjr — (fu^i** 9r«>^ 
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nitis commenced ; and they certainly describe 
it very truly. But how can Posidium^ which 
had been meiitioned before as being within 
the western sinus, and one of the first objects 
in the desert of Etham be referred to the op- 
posite and eastern inlet, the Sinus Elanitis. 
There must be a mistake in Strabo, or in Ar- 
temidorus. 1 make no doubt but when Aris- 
ton and other travellers described this part of 
Arabia, they gave those names to the places 
which prevailed among the natives, before 
they were sophisticated by later writers. In- 
stead of placing Posidium and the Grove of 
Palms (jpamx^m^ iv r» EXawro; tcoXvu, in the Elti^ 
nite gulf; they placed it gv t^ ExajCAir^, or EXi- 
[jt^iru xoK^tft in the Sinus Elamitis^ or gulf of Elini', 
so called from the natives. 

There were very few places of any consi- 
deration on this coast, on account of the bar- 
renness of the soil and the scarcity of water. 
The region however below Posidium near the 
Phqenicon, or palm groVes, is described by 
Diodorus as being in those times populous, 
and frequented on account of the plenty of 
good water and the fertility of the soil. And 
it seems in still more early times to have been 
of repute, as an ancient altar is mentioned of 
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unknown ' characters, which witnessed its an- 
tiquity. As there is the greatest reason to 
think that this place was the Elim of Moses, 
and as it was the only district of consequence 
upon the coast, it is highly probable that it 
gave name to that part of the, gulf, which 
from hence was by the natives called Sinus 
Elamites, or Elimites, M^ Gulf of Elim. 

The mistake in the copies of Strabo haii 
misled that excellent geogi*apher * Mons. D- 
Anvillq^ who accordingly places Posidium 
close by the promontory Pharan, the Ra^ 
Mohammed of the present times*- Here is 
the extremity of the desert to the south, the 
very point below where the two gulfg on each 
side cpmmence, and pass upwards. But thi^ 
of all others could not be the place where Po- 
sidium was situated. For to whichever gulf 
it may have belonged^ it is expressly said to 
have been-^-gy^rif Ai rj? y^^%^^ higher up andwithz 
in the sinus ; and consequently could not have 
been at the bottom. Artemidonis introduces it 

' Diodorus Siculus, 1. S. p. 175. 

* Ce promontoire forme par V extremite du continent, qu} 
separe les deux golfes, est le Posidium, ou Neptunium, ties 
memes auteurs, appelc Phara dans Ptolemce, &c. Memoir^ 
$ur r Egypte, p. 237. 
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as the very first place which occurred upon th* 
coast of ' Arabia, and brings other places in 9, 
regular ^ries after it, as he proceeds from 
north to south, mentioning Posidium, Phoenir 
con, Insula Phocarum, and then the promonr 
tory Pharan, We may therefore perceive 
plainly that it was situated upon the Sinus 
Heroppolitanus, and just above the grove of 
.palms.—' (Tvvi^fi h r» Ilo(ruif9 <pomxmet H¥(ti twi-* 
go9^ Next to Posidium was the palm-grove^ wMch 

place is abundantly watered v'Kn^rm ^ aoru 

ax^ofTtjgioy^ hur6$¥UHgT7i¥llfTgayy — E/r EXanrig 
KoXtoj. Then came the promontory^ which ei^r- 
tended tojvard Petra; and after this was the 
Sinus Jj^lanitisy or Gulf of Elath — far removed 
from the grqve before mentioned, and from' 
Posidiuip, which was above it. Here it was 
that Ariston, in the course of his discoveries, 
built the altar, of which ' Diodorus Siculus 
takes notice. This, 1 imagine, was erected 
by him in honour of the ancient deity of that; 
part of the world, e^^ ^7Z^S^Vj who was the 
repute4 guardian of the sea. In consequence 

' Afii»fMf$f 4Mrd n^rttiiv. Ibid* 

♦Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1122. 

^ *OtfT«( yflt^ (^fiv^6f) •fCfM^trtit n^viiiftf ii^VTafAitu Tiwuiutt 

rnf ms Wf 0fKtetfu va^jQdvm A^&«f. 1. S. p. 175. 
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of this he called the place after the Grecian 
manner Posidium, the same probably in pur- 
port as Baal-zephon ; which place of worship 
of old was higher upon the same coast, and 
opposite to Clysma. 



Conclusion concerning the journeying of the 
Israelites. 

. The distance of ^time is so great, and the 
scene of action so remote, and so little fre- 
quented, that one would imagine there could 
have been no traces obtained of such very 
early occurrences. It must therefore raise 
within us a kind of religious reverence for 
the sacred writer, when we see such eviden- 
ces still remain of his wonderful history. We 
read of expeditions undertaken by Osiris, Se- 
sostris, Bacchus, Vexoris, Myrina, Semiramis, 
and the Atlantians, into different parts of the 
world* But no vestige remains of their opera- 
tions, no particular history of their appulse, 
in any region upon earth. We have in like 
manner accounts of Brennus, as well as of the 
Teutones, Cimhri, and Ambrones; also of 
the Goths and Visigoths ; and of other swarms 
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from the great hiv«* in the north ; ail which 
are better authenticated. Ydt we have only 
a general history of their migratioTis. The 
places from whence they originally came, 
and the particulars of their journeying, have 
beeri effaced for ages. The history recorded 
by Moses appears like a bright, but remote 
object, seen through the glass of an excellent 
optician, cjear, distinct, and well defineJd. 
But when we look back upon the accounts 
transmitted concerning the Assyrians, Egyp- 
tians, Medes and Scythian?, or those of the ear- 
ly ages of Italy and Greece, we find nothing 
but a series of incredible and inconsistent 
events, and groupes of strange beings : 

Abortive, monstrous, and unkindly mix'di 
Qorgons, and harpies, ^nd chimaeras dire. 

The ideas which they afford are like the fan-r 
tastic forms in an evening cloud, where we 
seejn to descry castles and mountains, and gi-: 
gantic appearances. But while we gaze the 
forms die away, and we are soon lost in gloom 
and uncertainty. Concerning the Israelites 
we have a regular and consistent history. 
And though they were roving in a desert for 
forty years, and far removed from the rest of 
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the world, yet we have seen what manifest 
tokens remain of their jpumeying and mira- 
culous preservation. 

This external proof may appear to some 
not very entertaining, nor perhaps necessary ; 
as the injemal has been shewn to.be very co-^ 
pious ; aiid, as I flatter myself, strong and 
convincing to a degree of demonstration. 
Yet to every curious and well disposed mind, 
J hope, that this too will be found satisfacf^ 
fory, and have its djjftciijeight. 
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The Journey (j/^Mons. Monconys, 1647, by the 
lowest and most Southern Roadj to Suez and 
the Red Sea. Vol. L p. 405. 

April 14. Depart from their caravansary 
through the desert at five o'clock — and travel 
a quarter of a league ; then mount their ca- 
mels, and travel for three hours. 

1 5» Set out at six, and travel for three hours 
on foot; then mount their camels, and in 
two hours arrive at a plain. 

itf. At sun-rise travel three hours on foot. 
Arrive at a valley, and a well called Gian 
Dabi. After dinner go through another val- 
ley, which looked Uke the bed of a* river, and 
abounded with shells ; pass through pieces of 
plain ground, which seemed covered with fine 
sland. 

17. Pass over some more plain ground, and 
arrive at eleven ait the beginning of some 
mountains. After dinner travel between the 
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iriountains, in a road, thirty or forty psiCQi 
wide, till they arrive at a large spot of plain 
ground, whip h reached to the sea ; and in 
about three hundjjed paces from the entrance 
afforded a fine prospect. Travelled in this 
opening till eight at night. 

18. Travel in this valley for an hour on 
foot, which began to be more and more con- 
tracted between the rnountains, and appeared 
very much like an artificial canal ; only much 
too wide for a liv'ork of art^ being nedrly two 
leagues wide. At eleven they came to the 
end of it, which terminated at the Red-sea, 
(N. B. This valley is the same as the ancient 
Clysma, now called Bedea, and runs firom 
west to east.) Here^ upon the border of the 
sea, they dined ; and then turned to the left 
ahd towards the north, and coasted the Red- 
sea till the evening. — ^Nous marchames Vers le 
nord, laissant les montagnes au coucharit^ et 
la mer du c6t6 du levant. 

This part of the coast betWieeti the moun- 
tains and the sea, which they went over after 
their turn to the left and to the north, is, as 
I have supposed, the place of the encamp- 
ment, where the Israelites halted before their 
transit through the sea. 
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19* Set out at day-break, and in nine hours 
arrive at Suez, the ancient Arsinoe, which is 
situated at the northern point of the Red-sea* 



The Journey of Mons. Monconys to St Catha- 
rine's^ at Mount Sinai, P. 412. 

April 20. Set out at day-break, and in se- 
ven hours arrive at the fountains stiled the 
Fountains of Moses. The water hot and salt. 

2 1 . Pass through a plain between the moun- 
tains to the east, and the sea to the west, up- 
on the right hand. 

22. Pass through a plain country between 
mountains for two hours, and then come to 
a fine spring and small rivulet of water ; but 
he thinks it could not have been that called 
Mara, on account of its distance. 

23. Set out before day, and pass through 
fine valleys between higher grounds. Some 
of these abounded with casia. Found some 
good water. 

24- Set out half an hour after sun-rise, and 
come to difficult ways. 

25. Proceed in their journey, but refresh 
themselves under the shade of a mountain, 
where they repose the greatest part of the day. 

Cc 
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26- Set out on foot at six o*clock^ and jour* 
ttey for three hours through a bad road. At 
last see the monastery ; and passing through a 
plain of a league and an half in length, at last 
arrive at St Catharine^s upon Mount Sinai. 



Journexf ^Mqnconys from St Catharine's back 
again to Suez^ by Tot and the Red^sea. P* 
446. 

May 2* After dinner set out from St Ca* 
tharine's for Tor ; pass through some valleys 
for two hours. , 

3. At six o'clock set out^ pass through a 
valley with some palm-trees and springs of 
water. At the end of the valley, rocks, with 
(a\ ^^g^^^i^gs* Q^ rather with characters 
stained deeply into the stone. Soon have 
a view of Tor^ supposed to be EKm* 

5. A, monastery subordinate to that of St 
Catharine to the north of Torj also some 
fountains and a large grove of palms, about a 
league from the town. C'est en ce lieu, ou 
Moyse trouva les, douze fontaines, et les (sep- 
tante) palmiers. The waters not good. Ces 
eaux. vont arrosant une quantity de beaux pal- 
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miers, fermes de murailles, et qui 56nt bien 
augments en nombre au dela des septante que 
Moyse y trouva. 

6. Stay in the place and in its neighbour- 
hood. 

7. Still remain in these parts ; but set out 
in the evening, and go directly north. Come 
to waters, which, he says, many people have 
taken for those of Mara ; (and, I think, with 
great appearance of probability.) The author 
is of a different opinion, 

8. Set out at seven, ^nd continue to march 
north. Obliged to halt an hour and a halt 
Set out again and travel till eleven at night. 

9. Set out at half past five, and travel till 
eleven. After dinner proceed tjU seven 0% 
clock. 

10. Begin their route at day-break, and 
march by the coast of the Red-se^. Come to 
a nitrous fountain, 

11. At half past five set out, and arrive at 
the point wherfe the road divided, when they 
before turned towards the east in going to 
Mount Sinai ; march three hours. 

12. Arrive at night at the fountains near 
Suez, (called Aijoun Mousa) and there rest 

13. At nine arrive at Suez. 

Cc2 
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Dr PocockV Journey from Cairo to Suez and the 
Red-seay by another Road. P. 130* 

March 28. Lay at Keyde Bey. 

29. Set out, and ascend Jebel Jehusi ; go 
thirteen miles. 

30. Set out ^n hour before ^ay ; come in 
eleven hours to a narrow -valley called Tearo- 
said. In an hour and an half more to Hara 
Minteleh, where in the valley seemed to havp 
been a wall across, probably the remains of a 
floodgate to the canal which once passed this 
way to the Red-sea. 

After sixteen hours sawAdjeroute castle; 
the whole thirty-two hours from Cairo ; or, 
as the authors thinks, but twenty-nine. The 
caravan take^ a larger compass. 

31. Turned more to the south, through an 
hollow way, to which the sea seemed former- 
ly to have reached. In two hours and an half 
come to the well of Suez. In two hours more 
to Suez. The whole, according to the author, 
about seventy-two English miles. 
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Dr PococK'i Journey from Suez to Tor^ upon 
the Red-sea: P. 138. 

Days.. 1. To Ein Mouseh, supposed by 
some to be the wells of Moses, in three or 
four hours, 

2. To the desert of Shedur, or Shur, fi3r 
four or five heurs very "sandy. In three hpurs 
to Birk el Corondel. To the desert of Shedur, 
or Shur, and went on for an hour. 

3. To Ouardan. Stayed two hours. Came 
to a sandy plain, and in three hours to an 
hill of talc ; passed it in two hours, and tra- 
velled as many more, and then had to the 
east Jebel Housan, and to the west Jebel le 
Marah, where was a salt spring. The author 
thinks it may have been the Mara of the 
scriptures. Come to the vale of Corondel, 
having travelled eleven hours in all. Beyond 
this vale on the sea is Jebel Hamam Pharar 
one, and a grotto with a very hot spring. 

4. In three hours come to the mounts^in 
torrent Wouset, and a salt spring with some 
palm-trees. In three hours cpme to Tgldi, 
where are some date-trees. In three hours 
the tomb of » Turki3h saint, at a place calle4 
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Reisimah, where was a salt spring* In an 
hour to a narrow valley, Menetsah; after 
which the road divides, one part tends to ' 
Mount Sinai, and the other to Tor. 

5. Carried out of the way to the north ; 
see a hill called Bait el Pharaone. 

6. Return into the road to Tor j a torrent 
called Waad Pharan, 

7. Turned southward to the plain of Baha^ 
ram ; travelled thirteen hours. 

8. Came to the beginning of the valley of 
Tor. In three hours to Nach el Tor, or the 
palm grove of Tor. This grove about a; lea- 
gue north of Tor, where is a well of good 
water ; also many date-trees, and hot springs. 
Here is a convent of monks, who belong to 
Mount Sinai, and near the convent many 
fountains. The hot springs are called the 
Baths of Moses ; and the place by the Greeks^ 
as well as by others, supposed to be the Elim 
of scripture. Tor is but a small village to the 
south. 

' ThU division of the road, by which Dr Pocock turned 
off south-east to Mount Sinai, is much lower than that men- 
tioned by Monconys. 
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The Distance ofEUmfrom the Place of Passagt^ 

According to Ovington, the distance of Tor 
from Suez is an hundred miles. But as the 
elevation of the pole at Suez, according to * 
Niebuhr^ is 29*" 57^» and at * Tor 98^ la', 
the difference in miles cannot be much less 
than one hundred and fifteen. But as Glysma, 
and the place ^ of landing upon the opposite 
shore, were not less than thirty miles from 
Suez; and the palm grove, where we place 
EUm, is a league nearer than Tor, the length 
of the journey, after deducting these thirty^ 
three miles, will be eighty-two. And if this 
interval was passed over in five days, the ex- 
tent of each day's march will be about seven- 
teen miles. And as the children of Israel did 
not arrive at Marah till they had been three 
days without water, and consequently came 
there upon the fourth, we must accordingly 
look for this place at the distance of ' four 

' T. 1. p. 175. * Ibid, p, 208. 

^ Pocock mentions Gibel al Marah close by Coronde^, 
which is at a great distance from the Marah of the scrip- 
tures. But it was the name of a region, inhabited of old by 
the Maransei, and which extended a great way down the 
coast. 
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days journey from their setting out after their 
passage through the sea, and of one day's 
journey from the palm grove at Elim ; to 
which they came in that space afterwards* 

Niebuhr went from Suez to Tor by sea ; 
so that he has afforded us only so much of the 
road as he saw in his journey to Mount Sinai; 
which is the part of least consequence. He 
has however given us a small map of Tor, 
and of the district near it. 
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